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HE charaQer of Mr Ap DIS ON, and his 
writings, for juitneſs of thought, ſtrength 

of reaſoning, and purity of ſtyle, is tco well e- 
ſtabliſhed to need a recommendation; but their 
greateſt ornament, and that which gives a luſtre 


to all the reſt, is his appearing throughout 4 


zealous advocate for virtue and religion, apaintc 
profaneneſs and infidelity. And. becauſe his ex- 
cellent diſcourfes upon thoſe ſubjects lie diſperfed _ 
among his other writings, and are by that means 


not jo generally known and read as they deſerve, 


it was Judged to be no unſeaſonable ſervice to re- 
ligion at this time, to move the Bookſeller to pu- 
blith them together in a diſtinct volume; in 


hopes, that the politeneſs. and beauty peculiar to 


Mr Avppisown's writings would make their way 


to perſons of a ſuperior character, and a more 


liberal education; and that, as they come {rom the 


hands of a layman, they may be the more read ay. 


received and conhdered by young gentlemen, as 


a proper manual of religion. 


Our modern fcepties and inſigels are erent pre- 


teiiders to reaſon and ph ilotophy, and are willing 


to have it - thought, that none who are really 
poſſeſſed of thoſe talents, can eaſily aſſent to the 


truth of Chriſtianity. But 1t falls out very un- 


fortunately for them and their cauſe, that thoſe: 


perſons within our own memory, who are con- 


feſſed to have been the moſt perfect reaſoners and 


Philoſophers of their time, are alſo known to 
bave been firm believers, and they lay men; E 


mean, Mr Bohle, Mr Locke, Sir Iſaac Newton, 


A 2 | and 
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this or that point 
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and Mr Addiſon ; who, modeſtly ſpeaking, were 


as good thinkers and reafoners, as the be ſt at mong 
the ſceptics and iniidels at this day. Some of 


them might have the particular opiniens about 


Chriſtianity, which will be 


In 
the c2ie as long as men are men; but the 4} ning 
8, That they were accurate rea- 


here inſiſted on is, 
ſohers, and at the f. ſame time firm believers. 

Mr Boyle, the mot exact fearcher into the 
wolks of nature that any age has known, and 
Who ſaw atheiim and 3 beginning to thew 


themſelves in the loofe and volupty O13 reign 


Of King Chailes The purfocd his philoſopbicil 


inquirtes with relizious views, to eſtabliſh the 


minds of men in a Crm be lick, and thorough ſenſe 
of tne inlinite power and witdom of the 88 Fear.” 


Creator, 


This ek we. have 3 one 


Dr. Burnet, who was intimately acquainted with 


him, and preached bis funeral ſer- 


pn. mon It appeared to thoſe who 
1 | converied with him in his inquiries 


into nature, that his main deſiazn in that, (on 
which, as he had his own eye moſt conſtantly, fo 
he tock care to pat others often in mind of it), 
was to raiſe in himſelf and others vaſter thoughts 


phyſical truths, may cordially refer their at- 
tainments, to the glory of the great Author of 


- of the 2 Feel and glory, and of the wiſdom 
and good nels of God. his was fo deep in his 
thoughts, that he conciudes the article of his 
will, which relates to that ihluſtrious body, the 
"Royal ſociety, in theſe words: Wiſhing them 
a happy ſucceſs in their laudable Nr 8 to dis- 
cover the true nature of the works of God; and 
praying that they, and all other ſearchers into 


nature, and to the comfort of mankind.“ The 


ſame of cows alſo ſpeaks thus of him: © He had 
the 
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the profoundeſt veneration for the great God of 
heaven and carth, N ever 1 obſerved in ary per- 


1 


ſon. he very name 1 88 was never mentions 


ed by bim withour ta 5 e, and a viüble ſtop in 
his diſcourſe.” 

And of the ſtrictneſs and e of 
the whole courſe of his life, he ſays, 
« I might here challenge, the whole 
tribe of Libertines,. to come and view the uſeful-- 


Ibid. 2. 9. 


neſs, as well as the excellency of the Cariſtian 


religion, in a life that Was entirely dedicated 
W 

Againſt the Atheiſts he wrote his Free irqui- 
ry into the received nation of nature, (to confute 


the pernicious principle of alcrtving eliects to na- 


ture, Which are only produced by the infinite 
power and wiſdom of God); ; and alſo his Eſay an 


bout final canes of things natural, to ſhew that 


211 things ! 11 mnatuic W ere made and contrived with 8 


great order and every thing for its proper end 
z 5 


and d by an all- wiſe Creator. 

Againſt the Deiſts he wrote a treatiſe ü 
lo reaſon; in which he makes it appear, that _ 
jeveral thi pgs v which we judge to be contrary to 
reaſon, becauſe above the reach of our under= 
ſtanding, are not therefore to be thought unrea- 
ſonable, becauſe we cannot comprehend them, 
ſince they may be apparently reaſonable to a greater 
and more comprchenſive underſtanding. And 
be wrote another treatiſe, to ſhow the poſſibility 
of the reſurrection of the fame body. 

The veneration he had for the holy ſcriptures, 
appears not only from bis fludving them with 
great exactneſs, and exhorting hoy to. do the 
ſame ; but more part! icularly fcom a diſtinct treatiſe: 


which he wrote, on purpoſe to defend the ſcrip- 
ture-ſtyle, and to anſwer all the objections whic 


profane and irreligious perſons have made aga: inſe 
e ov it, 


3 — — —— 
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© We it. And ſpeaking of orallcy conſi- 
Life p. 17. dered as à rule of life, he ſays, 1 
| have formeriy taken pains to purſue | 
| books of morality, yet Gnce they have only a 

power to perſtade, but ho to command, and fin 


and death do not neceſſarily attend the diſobedience 
of them, they have the Jets influence: for ſince we 

may take the liberty to queſtion human writers, I 
find that the methods they take to impoſe their 


wiitings upon us, may ſerve to coutitenance either 
truth or faitchood.” 


His zeal to propagate Chriſtianity. 3 in the world, 


* by many and large benefactions to that 
end; which are enumerated in his 


Life, p. 3 36. funeral ſermon: 4 He was at the 


charge of the tranſlation and im- 
preſſion of the New Teſtament into the Malayan 


language, which he ſent over all the Eaſt-Indics, 


He gave a noble reward to him that tranſlated 


_ Grotius's incomparable. book of the Truth of the 


Chriſiian religion into Arabic; and was at the 


charge of a whole impreſſion, which he took care 
to order to be diltributed in all the countries 
where that language is unde rſtood. He was re- 
ſolved to have carried on the impreſhon of the 


New Teſtament in the Turkith language; but 
the company thought it became them to be the 


cers of it, and ſo ſuffered him only 
Life, p. 37. to give a large ſhare towards it.—He 


was at ſeven hundred pounds charge 


in the edition of the Iriſh Bible, which be order 
ed to be diſtributed in Ireland; and he contri- 
butcd Jargely both to the. impreſſions of the 
Welſh Bible, and of the Iriſh Bible in Scotland. 
| He gave, during his life, three hundred pounds 
to advance the "defign of propagating the Chri- 
ſlian religion in America; and as ſoon as he heard 
that the Lalt-India company were entertaining 


propobtions 


* 


CCC : 


JC vii 

. for the like deſign in the Eaſt, he 
prcfently ſent an hundred pounds for a beginning, 
as an example, but intended to carry it much 
farther, when it ſhould be ſet on foot to pur- 
poſe. He had deligned, though ſome acci- 
dents did, upon great conſiderations divert him 
from ſcrling it during bis life, but not from or- 
dering it by his will, that a liberal proviſion. 
* thould be made ſor one, who thould, in a very few 
well digeſted fermons, every year, ſet forth the 
truth of the Chriſtian religion, in general, with- 
out deſcending to the bab 45 amengſt Chri- 
ſtians; and who ſhould be changed every third 
year, that ſo the noble ſcudy and employment 

might paſs through many hands, by which 


15 means many might become maſters of the argu- 


ment.“ 


In his younger years, he bad thoughts of en- 
tering into holy orders; and one reaſon that de- 
termined him againſt it, was, that he believed he 
might, in ſome reſpects, be more ſerviceable to 
religion, by continuing a. layman: 
6 His having no intereſts with re- Life, p. 37. 
lation to religion, beſides thoſe of 
ſaving his own ſoul, gave him, as he engt 
a more unſuſpected authority in writing or ack- 


ing on that fide. He knew the profane crew 


fortified themſelves againſt all that was ſaid by 
men of our profeſſion, with this, that it was their 
trade, and that they were paid for it: he hoped 
therefore that he might have the more influence, 
the Jeſs he ſtared in the: patrimony of the 
church.“ 1 
Mr Locke, . accurate talent in W 
is much celebrated, even by the ſceptics and infi- 
dels of our times, ſhowed his zeal for Chriſtianity, 
. firſt, in the middle age, by publiſhing a diſcourſe 
on Purpoſe to demonſtrate the reaſonableneſs of 
- believing 


i P-R E FT A C KE. 


believing Jcſus to be the promiſe d Meſſiah; and, 


after that, in the laſt years of his life, by a very 


Judicious Commy ntary upon keveral of the epi eh 


of St Paul. 
He ſpeaks of the MiracLzs wrovght by our 


Saviour and his apoliles, in the ſtrongeſt Manners 
both as facts unexceptionably true, and as the 


cleareſt evidences ofa divine Miſe 
Reafmableneſs; fon. His words are theſe: “ The 
NE: p. 252, evidences of our Saviour's miſſion 
from heaven is ſo preat, in the 


multitude of his miracles he did before all forts. . 


of people, (which the divine providence and 


wiſdom had ſo ordered, that they never were, nor 
could be denied by any of the enemies and eppo— 


ſers of Chriſtianity), that what he 


nid p. 263: delivered, cannot but be received 


as the oractes of God, and un- 


” e able verity.”” And again; „ After his- 
: reſurrection, he ſent his apoſtles amongſt the 
nations, accompanied with miracles which were 
done in all parts fo frequently, and before ſo 


many witneſſes of all forts, in broad day-light, 


that, as I have often obferved, the enemies of 
Chriſtianity have never dared to deny them; nog 


not Julian himſelf, who neither wanted il! nor 
power to inquire into the truth.; nor would have 
failed to have proclaimed and expo. it, if he 


could have detected any falſehood in the hiſtory. 
of the goſpel, or found the leaſt ground to que 


ſtion the matter of fact publiſhed by Chrilt and 


bis apoſiles. The number and evidence of the 
miracles done by our Saviour, and bis followers, 
by the power and force of truth, bore down this 
mighty and accompliſted emperor, and all his 


parts in his own dominions. He durſt not deny 


ſo plain a matter of ſict; which being granted, the 
| truth of our Saviour's doctiine and miſſion una» 
2 | | Fe, Fey 


1 


vo 


P R E F A C R. ix 


Evo! dably follows; notwithſtanding whatſoever 
artful ſuggeſtions his wit could invent, or Malice 
ſhould offer to the contrary.” 


To thoſe who aſk, „ What need was Niere of 


a Saviour ? what advantage have we by Flas 
- Chriſt?” Mr Locke replies, Ak | Os 
is enough to Juſtity the fitneſs of Ibid. p 255. 
any thing to ve done by reſolving. 
it into the wiſdom of God, who has done it; where- 
of our narrow date Rand ings, and ſhort views, 
may utrerly incapacitate us to judge. We know 

little of rhis viſible, and nothing at all of the ſtate 


of that intellectual world, (wherein are infinite 
numbers and degrees of ſpirits out of the reach 


of our ken ar gueſs), and therefore know not 


what tranſactions there were between God and 
our Savicur, in reference to bis kingdom. We 
know not what need there was to fet vp a head 
and a Chieftein, in opnofition to TUE PRINCE. 


OF THIS WOKLD, THE PRINCE OF THE POW® ER 


OF. THE AIR, FO whereof there are more than 
obſcure intimations in ſcripture. And we ſhall 
take too much upon us, if we ſhould call God's 
wiklom or providence to account, and pertly con- 
demn tor needlefs, all that our weak, and perhaps 
biaſſed underſtan ig cannot account 
for.“ And then he ſhews art large Lid. 260. 
the neceſſity there was of the geſpel- 5 
revelation, to deli iver the world from the 
miſerable ſtate of darkneſs and ignorance 257. 
that mankind were in, 1. As to the true 264, 
knowledge of God, 2. As to the worſhipß 
to be paid him, 3. As to the duties to be 282. 
performed to him. To which be adds the 
mighty aids and encouragements to the 284. 
performance of our duty, 1. Nom be 
aſſurance the goſpel gives of future 1e- 289 


Vards and puniſtunents 3 ; and, 2. From the 
Promiſe 


K P R E F A C k. 


promiſe of the — of God to direct and ail -H 


us 


The holy ſcriprares are every where mentioned 


by him with the greateſt reverence. He calls 
them the Holy Books, the Sacred 
Pref. fo Text, Holy Writ, and Divine Re- 
Comment. velation; and exhorts Chriſtians © to 
betake themſelves in earneſt to the 
Jbid. p. 24. ſtudy of the way to falvation, in 
thoſe holy writings, wherein God 


has revealed it from heaven, and propoſed it to 


the world ; ſeeking our religion where we are 
ſure it is in truth to be found, compa ring Ipirt- 
26 „, tual things with ſpiritual.” And, in 
„ ' a letter written the year before his 


for a young gentleman to attain to a true know- 


ledge of the Chriſtian religion, in the full and 
Juſt extent of it?“ his anſwer is, „Let him 


itudy the holy ſcripture, eſpecially the New 


Teſtament. Therein are contained the words 
of eternal life. It has God for its author; ſal-- 


vation for its end; and truth, without e mix- 
türe of error, for its matter.” A 


Pot h. Werks 
1 ditection that was copied fam 1113 


p- 20. 


his life, and after his retirement from bufineſa, 


when for fourteen or ſifreen years, he opplicd 


himſelf elpectally t to the ſtudy of the holy {c:p- 
tures, and employed the laſt years of his life hardiy 


in any thing elſe. Ile was never weary d admi- 
ring. the great views of that ſacred book, and the 


juſt. rel: tion of all its parts. le every day made 
diſcoverics | in it that gave him {reiſh cauſe of ad- 


Ot 81 Paul in partieutar, upon ſeveral or 
whole epiltley/ he drew up a molt uſcſu] commen- 


dak Ys 


1) 


death, to one who aſked this. que- 
tion, $4 What is the ſhorteſt and ſureſt way, 


own practice, in the latter part of 


ſt BY he ſays, 
miraculouſly called to the mini- Comment. p. 16. 

ſtry of the goſpel, and declared 

to be a choſen veſſel:— That he had the whole 
doctrine of the goſpel from God by immediate 
_ revelation ;-—That 
Chriſtian knowledge, and 


tor and teacher :—That he had received the 

of the goſpe!, from the Fountain and Father of 
light himſelf ;—and, That an exact obſervation 
ok his reaſonings and inferences, is the only ſafe 
guide for the right underſtanding of him, under 

the Spirit of Ged, that directed theſe lacred Wri- 


the day before his death, he 
particularly exhorted all about 
him to read the holy ſcriptures; 
that he deſired to be remembered by them at even- 
ing prayers; and being told, that if he would, the 


; trouble: 


death, he drew up a letter to a 
: gentlemen (who afterwards diſtin- 


N BE. A” o 1 5 xi 
« That he was | 


information in the 
the myſteries and 
depths of the diſpenſation of God by Jeſus Chriſt. 


God himſelf had condeſcended to be his inſtruc- 
light 


for his 


ings.“ p. 17. 
And the death of this great Pafth. Works, 
man was agreeable to his life. P. 21. 


For we are informed by one 
who was with him when he died, and had lived ; in 


the ſame family for ſeven years e chat 


Ib id. P. 20. 21 


whole family ſhould come and pray by him in 


F 3 his chamber, he anſwered, he ſhould be very | 


glad to have it ſo, if it would not give too much 
that an occaſion offering to ſpeak of the 
goodneſs of God, he eſpecially exalted the love 


which God ſhewed to man, in juſtifying him by 
faith in Jeſus Chriſt ; and returned God thanks. 
in particular for having called him to the know- 
leqdge of that divine Saviour. 


| P. Works, 
p. 328. 


About two months before his 


Zuiſhed 


Nil ee 


guiſhed himſelf by a very different way of thinking "FR 


and writing), and left this direction upon it, „To 


be delivered to him after my deceaſe.“ In it are 


theſe remarkable words, „ This life is a ſcene of 


vanity that ſoon paſſes away, and affords no ſolid _ 
ſatisfaction, but in the conſciouſneſs of doing 
well, and in the hopes of another life. This is 


what I can ſay upon experience, and what you 
will find to be true, when you come to make up 
the account.'” | | 


Sir Iſaac Newton, univerſally acknowledged 


to be the ableit philoſopher and mathematician 
that this, or perhaps any other nation has produ- 
ced, is alſo well known to have been a firm be- 


liever, and a ſerious Chriſtian, His diſcoveries. 


concerning the frame and ſyſtem of the univerſe, 


were applied by him, as Mr Boyle's inquiries in- 


to nature had been, to demonſlrate, againit A:he- 


iſts of all kinds, the being of a God, and illuſtrate 


his power and wiſdom in the creation of the 
world. Of which a better account cannot be 
given, than in the words of an ingenious perſon 
who has been much converſant in 


View of his his philoſophical writings : * At the 


Philoſophy, end of his mathematical principles 
p. 405. of natural philoſophy, he has given 
= us his thoughts concerning the 


| Deity. Wherein he firſt obſerves, that the ſimili- 


tude found in all parts of the univerſe, makes it 
undoubted, that the whole is governed by one ſu- 
preme Being, to whom the original is owing of 

the frame of nature, which evidently is the ef- 


feck of choice and deſign, He then proceeds 


| briefly to ſtate the beſt mataphyſical notions con- 


cerning God. In ſhort, we cannot conceive 
either of ſpace or time otherwiſe than as neceſſa- 


rialy exiſting, this being therefore, on whom all 
others depend, muſt certainly exiſt by the fame 
DTS e neceſſity 
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And as it appears 


Should 


a beginning 5 the ee mult be 


and AGE 
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ty. of nature conſequently where- 


impoſſible to us that ſpace 
or that time ſhould have had 


Loch immente 


be limited, 


and eternal. | 
er | hey man Appin 4 | imſelf, with the ut- 
moſt attention, to the ſtudy of the holy ſcriq ruress 


the ſive ral parts of them with an 


uncommon exactneſs; particularly, as to the or- 


prove, that the 


der of time, and the ſeries of prophecies and 
events relating to the Meiſhah. Upon which 
: head he leſt behind him an elaborate diſcourſe, to 


famous prophecy Of Dauiel's 


uceks, which has been fo induſtriouſly perverted 


| by the Deiit 8 of our ti ines, 


was an expreſs pro- 
p. ;ecy of the coming of the M²eſſiah, and lultelled 


in Jeſus Chriſt, 


a Chriſtlanity, 
kinds, in the writings that 


Mr Addifon, fo {formally ele ed for an 


uncommon accuracy in thinking ard reiſonig g, 


has given abundant proof of his flirt belief of 
and bis zal againſt inßdels of all 
are here publi thed ; 


-which it is certai: ly known, that a great "Part of 
them were his own compoſitions. 


I mention not theſe great names, nor the teſti- 


monies they have given of their firm belief of the 
truth of Chriſtia: lity, as if the e 


ide ences of our 
religion were to be finally decided into human 


authority, or tried in any other vy than by the 


5 i would make t 
fiſtent with the due 
they have known lo many eminent inſtances, in 


* 
* 
55 


known and eftabliſhed rules of right rcaſo: 13 but 
ies. " deſign in mentioning them is, 


Tg: ſhew the very greac aſſurance of thoſe 
1 beli ef of revelation incon- 
uſe of our Treaſon; 'when 


our own time, of the greateſt maſters of reaſon, 
not only believing revelation, but zealoully con- 
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cerned to eſtabliſh and propagate the belief of 


* 


2. The remembrance of this will alſo be a means, 
on one hand, to hinder well-meaning people from 
being milled by the vain boaſts of our modern pre- 

tenders to reaſon ; and, on the cther hand, to check 
the inclination of the wicked and vicious to be 


miſled, when both of them have before their eyes 


ſuch freſh and eminent inſtances of ſound reaſon- 


ing, and a firm faith, joined together in one and 
the ſame mind. _ i | 

Z. Further, As theſe were perſons generally 
eſtcemed for virtue and goodneſs, and, notwith- 


ſtanding their high attainments, remarkable for 
their modeſty and humility ; their examples ſhew 


us, that a ſtrong and clear reafon naturally leads 


to the belief of revelation, when it is not under the 
influences of vice or pride. n 

4. And ſtually, as they are all laymen, there is 
no room for the enemies of revealed religion to al- 


ledge, that they were prejudiced by intereit, or 
ſecular conſiderations ct any kind. A ſuggeſtion 
that has really no weight, when urged againſt the 
writings of the clergy in defence of revelation, 
fince they do not deſire to be truſted upon their 
own authority, but upon the reaions they offer; 
and lawyers and phyſicians are not leſs truited, be- 


cauſe they live by their prof-itons; but it is a 


ſuggeſtion that eaſily takes hold of weak minds, 
and eſpecially ſuch as catch at objections, and are 


willing to be caught by them. And, conſiderin 
the diligence of the adverſary in making proſelytes, 


and drawing men from che faith of Chriſt ; equal 


diligence is required of thoſe who are to maintain 
that faith, not only to leave men no real ground, 
but even no colour or pretence for their infidelity. 

The following diſcourſes, except that concern- 


Ing 


A EA CE 


; ing the Tridences of the Chriſtian Religion, were 
all publiſhed in ſeparate papers ſome years ago, 


and afterwards collected into volumes, with marks 
of diſtinction at the end of many of them, to point 


- out the writers. Mr 1 8 are there diſtin— 


niſhed by ſome one of the letters of the word 


CLIO; and the fame marks of diſtinction are 


here continued; as are alſo the relt, where any 
letter was found at the end of the sd 

In thoſe volumes they ſtand according to the 
order of time in which they were at firſt lc parate- . 
ly publiſhed, without any connection as t0 the 
matters contained in them; but here, the ſeveral 


_ diſcourſes on the fame fubject, which lie Alper 
ſed in thoſe 8 are reduced to their proper 
heads, and put into one view, that the whole 
may be more regulaily read, and each head mav 


leave a more laſling impr eſllon upon we mind of 


the reader. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IT were to be wiſhed, that the enemies of reli- 
1 gion would, at leaſt bring themſelves to appre- 


hend its nature, before they oppoſed its authority. 
Did religion make its boaſt of beholding God 
with a clear and perfeck view, and of poſſeſſing. 
him without a covering or veil, the argument 
would bear ſome colour, when men ſhould alledge, 


that none of the things about them do indeed af- 


ford this pretended evidence, and this degree of 


light. But ſince religion, on the contrary, repre- 


ſents men as in a ſtate of darkneſs, and of eſtrange- 
ment from God; ſince it affirms him to have with- 
drawn himſelf from their diſcovery, and to have 
. choſen, in his word, the very {tile and appellation 


of Deus abſconditus ; laſtly, ſince it employs itſelf 


alike, in eſtabliſhing theſe two maxims, That 


God has left in his church certain characters of 


himſelf, by which they who ſincerely. ſeek him 
ſhall not fail of a ſenſible conviction ; and yet 


that he has, at the ſame time, ſo far ſhaded and 
obſcured theſe characters as to render them im- 


perceptible to thoſe who do not ſeek him with 
their whole heart; what advantage is it to men 
who profeſs themſelves negligent in the ſearch 


of truth, to complain ſo frequent]y, that nothing 
reveals and diſplays it to them? For this very 


_ obſcurity under which they labour, and which 


they make an exception againſt the church, does 
itſelf evince one of the two grand points which 
the church maintains, (witkout affecting the o- 
ther); and is ſo far from overthrowing its doc- 
trines, as to lend them a manifeſt confirmation 
JJC 5 
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xviii ENTRODEETTON: 


tacy N ould g 21 ve their one ect! On8 any ſtrength, 
they on ht te urg 


85 tha t the * have APD) ited theilt 
e 7 \ 4 \- 2 ir — a | [7 
uimott endeavour, 21d have uſed all means cl 


» 4 


into mation, even. thote He 1 


the church recom- 
mends - With 7 


| Staction. Did they ex prels 

thenicves tus, they would indeed attack religion 
in one cf its chief pretenſions. But I he pe to 
ſhew, in the following papers, that no rational 
perſon can ſpeak after this manner, aud | dare 
ailcrt that none ever did. We know: ve ry Wei! 
bow men, under this indifference of ſpirit, behave 
ce. They ſuppcſe chemſelves 

nade the mightieſt effort towards the in- 


t 


| then {lives in the Cate. 
to late 1 


ſtruction ot their minds, when they have ſpent * 
ſome hours in rea ding the A and have 
alxed ſome queſtions ot a clergyman cohcerning 
Ine. ar! cles of | faith. When this is done, they 
decla) al the w orld, that they have confuited 
books ar 10 men without ſucceſs. I thall be excu- 


ſed, if ] refrain not rot m tel! ling fuch men, (what 
Thave often 01d them), that this neglect af theirs 
15 infupportat ble. it 15: Rot a dds or a Peity 
ib tereſt which is here in debate: we are ourſelves 


the partic S, and all our hopes and fortunes arc 
the 3 jepen. ding it: 


1 ler ke. 
— 


The immortality of the foul 4 is a i, 18 -which 
ſo decply concerts, fo imfnitcly import us, that 
we mult have wterly loft our fecling, to be alto- 
gether T-£0t and remiſs in our inquiries about it. 
And all our actions, or deſigne, ovght to bend 
lo very different a way, uccording as We are ei- 
ther Wenge or forbidden to embrace the 
hope of eternal rewards, that it is impoſmdble tor 
us to proceed with judgement and diſerctien, o- 
therwiie tuen as We cep this point aways in 
view, which ought to be our ruling abjeQh, and 
final aim. 


4 bus is it Our bicheſt intereſt, no leſs than 
our 
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INTRODUCTI 


al duty, to get light into a ſubject on 
Aud there- 


N. 


fore, in the number of wavering and units ied 
men, I make he greatelt dittrrcnce imaginable 


'betv 


their chick employ ment, and 


| Necting on its iſfuc, and who, 


2 * WY ; 5 ey” - 
een thoſe who labour: with all theil to 


; „ 1. | es yd * 1. 4＋ 
obtain in Ktruction ly and thoſe Wo lire Wi OUT. 


7 ] * * . 
g v. * them! 0 ves ny trouvity Ot lo much as &ily 


ilar T. 


thought, in this | 
L canno! but be tou ched with a 

paſhon tor thoſe who ſincerely grone 

diſtatisfaction; who look upon it as the greatest 
of misſortuncs, and who [pare no pains to dcit- 
ver themſelves from it, by making theſe reſcarches 
not 16: 10S itudy, 
life Wilnout Te- 
this reaſon a” 


* 


nearty COM» 
vaiider this 


Bot as for thole who paſs their 


Wn 
101 


| lone, 3 they nr nd not in themſelves a con- 
vineing telt imony, retuſe: to ſeek it ellewt here, 
and to examine to the bottom, W hether the opi- 
nion propoſed be fr: h as We are wont to enter- 
taio by popular finzp! city and creaulity, or ſuch 
as though obicure 80 itlelf, vet is built on ſolid 
and immoveable found 7 | - conſider them 
gaſter quite another manner. The careleſſneſs 
Wich they, . in an affal: where their perſon, 


their iriteceit ' their whole ternitye 8 embarked, 


12 ther [1 "CVOKC 5 my reſen tm FO than EN 8 280 s my 
pity: nay, it iinkes me with amazemen and a- 


ſtoniſhment; it is a monſtet to my appreher.hon, 
1 speak not this as tranſported with the pious zeal 
of a ſpiritu?l and rapturous de votion. On the 
contrary, I affirm, that the love of ourſelves, the 
intereſt of mankind, and the moft Gmple and 
artleſs reaſon, do naturally inſpire us with theſe. 
ſeutiments; and that to fee thus tar, is not to 
excecd the PASTE of unrefined, - uneducated 
men. | 
iT requires no great elevation of ſoul to ob- 

| ſerve, 
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1 1 N T R ODUCTION. 


ſerve, that nothing in this world is productive of -- 


true contentment; that our pleaſures 
and fugitive, our troubles innumerable and perpe- 
tual; and that after all, death which threatens u: 
every moment, muſt, in the compals of a few years, 
( perhaps of a few days), put us into the eternal 
condition of happineſs, or miſery, or nothing. 


Between us and theſe three great periods, or ſtates, 


no barrier is interpoſed but life, the moſt brittle 
thing in all nature: and the happineſs of heaven 
being certainly not deſigned for thoſe who doubt 
whether they have an immortal part to enjoy it, 


ſuch perſons bave nothing left but the mifcrable 


chance of annihilation, or of hell. 

There 1s not any. reflection which can have 
more reality than this, as there is none which has 
greater terror. Let us ſet the braveſt face on our 


condition, and play the heroes as artfully as we 
can, yet ſee here the iſſue which attends the good- 
lieſt life upon earth 


”Fis in vain for men to turn alto their 
thoughts from this. eternity which awaits New, 
as if they were able to deſtroy it, by denying it 
a place in their imagination. Ir ſubſiſts in ſpite 
of them; it advanceth unoblerved; and death, 


Which is to draw the curtain from it, will, in a 
ſhort time, infallibly reduce them to the dread- 


ful neceſſity of being for ever nothing, or for ever 
miſerable. 


We have here a doubt of the moſt afftighting | 
conſequence, and which therefore to entertain 
may be well eſteemed the molt grievous of miſ- 
but, at the ſame time, it is our indiſ- 


fortunes: 


penſable duty not to lie under it, without . 
gZling for deliverance. 


le then who doubts, and yet ſeeks not to be 
reſolved, is equally unhappy and unjuſt. But if 
withal, he appears ca ſy and compoſed ; if he free- 
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ve of Rity in profeſſing it, and ſeems to make this moſt 
Vain - deplo orable condition the ſubjeck of his pleaſure and 
erpe. joy, I have not words to fix a name on ſo extrava- 
's us gant a creature. Where is the very pöſſibility of 
ears, entering into theſe thoughts and 1 N v 155 
ernal iabe! is there in expecting miſery without end? 
ing. what van ity in finding one's ſelf encompailed with 
ates, - impenctrable dar kneſs ? or what conſolation in del. 
1ttle Pairing for ever ofa comforter? _ 
Ven To - fit down with. ſome fort of acquieſcence, 
Dubt under fo fatal an ignorance, is a thing unaccount- 
ik, able beyond all expreſſion; and. they RG live 
able with ſuch a diſpoſition ought to be made ſenſible 
of its abſurdity and ſtupidity, by having their 7 in- 
ave ward rogedions laid open to them, chat th ey may 
has grow wiſe by the proſpect of their own folly. For 
our bel 300d how men are wont to reafon, while they 
we obltinately 70 en thus ignorant of what they are, 
od- . and reſuſe all methods of . and lum: 
| | nation! | | | 
eir Who has ſent me into the wo old, I know not _ 
m, what the world is, I know-_not,: nor what I am 
it myſelf. I am under an aſtoniſhing and terrify- 
ite ing ignorance of all things. I know not what 
h, my body is, what my ſenſes, or my ſoul. This 
a very part of me Eich thinks what I pak, which 
4 refieQs 1 upon Eve ” ching cle, and evon.tpon ite 
er ſelf, vet is as mete 15 Fer to ts 0Wn nature 
| das the dulheſt. tbin 105 1 1 my E Ib hold 
g theſe frightſul ſnaces of Ke ulilrerſe with which 
n Lam encomp id; 3 nd. I fin A mviett. chuned to 
bo #3 One little 1 of ho 2 alt ex F, Without un 
— i de >rftandi i W thy 1am 512 0 1 Won 3 le teat, rather 
than any other; or by this moment of time, 
given me to live, was ale bed rather at ſach a 
2 Points t than at auy other of the whole elenmity 
_— WRC 5 
ö 3 ; 
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| ly dcclares his indifference ; nay, if he takes a va- 


xxii INI NRO DVUCF1D0:N, Fo 
which was before me, or of all that which is to 4 
come after me. I ſee nothing but infinities on all wy 


ſides, which devour and ſwallow meup, likean atom; hy 
like a ſhadow, which endures but a ſingle inſtant, - ba 
and is never to return. The ſum of m know 2; 1 
ledge is, that I muſt ſhortly die: but that which I | - " 
am moſt ignorant of, is this very death which I feel“ k 
myſelf unable to decline. 1 bf, 
As | know not whence I came, fo I know not | a 
- Whither I go: only this I know, "that at my de- ©! 
parture out of the world, I mult either fall for | Bugs 
ever into nothing, or into the hands of an incen- | 75 
ſed God, without being capable of deciding which | ©* 
of theſe two conditions ſhall eternally be my por- | 05 
tion. Such is my ſtate; full of weakneſs, ob- 
ſcurity, and wretchedneſs. And from all this 1! 885 
conclude, that I ought therefore to paſs all the by 
days of my life, without conſidering what is here- | g 
after to befal me; and that I have nothing to do 
but to follow my inclinations, without reflection 10 
or diſquiet, in doing all that which (if what men | = 
ſay of a miſcrable eternity prove true) will in- E 
fallibly plunge me into it. It is poſſible I might } th 
find ſome light to clear up my doubts: but 14 þ 
ſhall not take a minute's pains, nor ſtir one foot j 
in the ſearch of it: On the contrary, Jam re- i 
ſol ved to treat thoſe with ſcorn and derifion who þ * 
labour in this inquiry and care; and fo to run, | 3 
witbout won or foreſight, upon the trial of the | 
grand event „ perwirting rayiclt to be Jed ſoftly B ar 
on to death, vtterly uncertain as to the eternal Þ 8 
iſſue of my future condition. 5 — 1 
In earneſt, it is a glory to religion to have fo 1 by 


unreaſonable men for its profeſſed enemies; and 


their oppoſition is of ſo little danger, that it ler- Pl 
ves to illuſtrate the principal truths which our re- 
ligion teaches. For the main {cope of Chriſtian 
es faith 


Y INTRODUCTION. xxili 
lait is to eſtabliſh theſe two principles, the co- 


e of nature, and the redemption by Jeſus 
Chriſt. And theſe oppoſers, if they are of no 


13 "> uſe towards demonſtrating the truth of the re- 
7. demption, by the ſanctity of their lives, yet are, 
11 at leaſt, admirably uſeful in chewing the corrupti- 
5 on of nature, by to unnatural ſentiments and ſug- 

-- = oeſtions. 

ot Nothing is fo important to any man as his Own 
le. eſtate and condition; nothing ſo great, ſo an ma- 
* Ling, as eternity. If therefore we find perſons 


indifferent to the loſs of their bei ing, and to the 
ch | danger of endleſs miſery, it is impoſſible that this 
temper ſhould be natural. "They are quite other 
men in all other regards: they fear the ſmalleſt 
x | inconveriencies : they fee them as they approach, 
| and feel them, if they arrive; and he who paſſeth 
days and nights in ſhagrin or deſpair, for the loſs 
do ok an employment, or for ſome imaginary blemiſſi 
in his honour, is the very ſame mortal who knows 
that he muſt loſe all by death, and yet remains 
without difquiet, reſentment, or emotion. This 
kt | wonderful inſenfibility, with reſpect to things of 
| | the moſt fata! conſequence, in a heart ſo nicely 
ſenſible of the meanett trifles, is an aſtoniſhing 


a prodigy, an unintel! igible inchantment, a ſuper- 

5 natural blindneſs and infatuation. 

5 A man in a cloſe dungeon, who knows not 1 
3 


ka | | ther ſentence of death is paſſed upon him, who is 
I allowed but one hour's ſpace to inform himſelf 


ty 

3 concerning it, and that one hour ſufficient, in caſe 

141 

it have paſſed, to obtain its reverſe, would act 

cr, Þþ contrary to nature and ſenſe, ſhould he make uſe 
Jof this hour not to procure information, but to 

nd | : | 

purſue his vanity or ſport. And yet ſuch is the 

5 condition cf the perſons whom we are now de- 

e- - 

1 leribing: only with this dil. :icrence, that the evils 


ith. : | | | with : 


xxiy INTRO DUCTION. 
wich which they are every 1977720 threatened, Ide! 
do 1ninitely turpaſs the bare loſs of life, and that are 
tranſient puniſhment which the priſoner is ſuppo- th. 
ſed to apprehend. Vet they run thou ghtleſs up- in 
on the preci pice, having only caſt a ve fl over their 4th 


eyes to hinder them from diſce erning it, and divert be 
themſelves with the officioufneſs of ſuch as chari- 12s 
tably warn them of their danger. | 
Thus, not the zeal alone of thoſe who hearti- ſe 
ly ſeek God, demonſtrates the truth ”M religion, pi 
but likewiſe the blindneſs of thoſ: no-utterly b; 
ſorbear to feek him, and u 20 pals their days un- eil 
cer ſo horrible a neglect. There mutt needs be de 
"A 2 ſtrange turn and revolution in human nature, te 
WE before men can ſubmit to ſuck a condition 4 much fe 
0 * more, ere they can applaud and value theme ives i 
Wl upon ic. For, ſuppot ng them to have obtained — h 
| an abſolute certainty that there was no fear after 7c 
| death, but of falling into nothin 3 -ought_ not d 
| this LO be the ſubject rat her ot d pair than of 0 C 
| jollity? And is it not therefore 112 higheſt pitch of... 3V 
 lenſelefs EXtravaganc?, while we want this certan- A 
ty, to glory in our doubt and diſtruſt? * 
And yet, after all, it is too viſible, that man 371 


has ſo far declined from his original nature, and C 
as it were departed from himſelf, as to nourith 4 
in his heart a ſecret ſeed- plot ot joy ſpringing up 1 
from thee libertine reilections. This brutaf eaſe © 
or indolence, between the fear of hell and of an- 1 
nihilaiion, carries {on newhat fo tempting in it, 
| that not only thoſe w 0 bare the misfortune. to © |; | 


be ſceptical'y isn ut even thoſe who can- 


not unſettle their judgement, do yet eſteem it re- 
putable to take up even a counterfeit difidence. 
For we may obſerve the Jarpgett. part of the herd 
to be of this latter kind, falſe pretenders to inſi- 


delity, 
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elt, and mere hypoerites in atheiſm. There 


„ 
are perſons, whom 1 (: RAPS. heard deciare, tha 
*the ge! nteel way ef the world | conſiſts in thus acts 
term 


. 


ing the bravo; Ihiis 18 


that which 
«th rung off the hebe, and wie 
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3 ? 75 - 
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by laying fo elfe a foundation ot applauſe aud 
eftcem.; For this is not the way to raile a charec- 
ter; eren with worldlz ragen, Wo, as they are ble 
to paſs a frrewd jedgement ot things, ſo they 
eally diſcern, that the ily method of ſuccceiling 
in our temporal affairs, is to approve o irſelves 
| wy neſt, faithful, prud ent, and capable of advan- 
eing the intereſt of our fliends; becauſe men na- 
: : 3 

5 love nothing but that which ume way 
contributes to their oh and benefit. Büt now, 
hat benefit can we any way derive from hearing 

a man confeſs, that he has eaſed himſelf of tae 
burden of religion; that he believes no God 23 
the witneſs and inſpector of his conduct; that he 
cont ere kimiclt 5 abſolute maſter of What he 


does, and accountavie for it on:y. to his --own 


mind? Will he fancy that we fail be hence in- 


duced to repoſe a gr betet degree of confidence in 
him hereaf tter ; Or t˖to depend on his com ort ty 15! 
advice or aſſiltance, in the neceſſities of like 
an he imagine us to take any great delight or 
) ömplaceney, when he tells us, that he 40 ubts 
Seer 's our very ſoul be any thing more than a 
little wind and ſrroke ; nay, when he tells it us, 
with an air of france, and voice that teſti- 
ges the contentment of his heart? Is this thing 
to be ſpoken of with plcaſantry ? or ought it not 
rather 
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that, on ihe contrary, nothing: can moi 
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rather to be lamented with the deepeſt Canefs, þ 


as the molt melancholic eee en that can ſtri! 
our thou; ghts ! | 


It the 33 would compoſe themſelves to ſeri ous 
confid: eration, they mult perceive the method in 


which they are engaged to be ſo ve ry ill choſen, 
o repugnant to gen tility, and fo remote even 
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from th. it 8 90 d air al nd T 408 W . ch the putſue 
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ally expoſe them to the content pt and averſion of 
mankind, Or mar K them Out 10 PE 01 18 deter 
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tive in parts and judgement. And it deed, mould 
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we Git da —_ ther an 18 8 unt of th ir ſenti⸗ 


ments, and of the reaſons which they have to en- 
tertain chis ſuſpicion in religious matters, what 


C4 L 


they offercd would appear fo miſeral bly Weak ana 


d& 


triffing, as rather to confirm us in ur belief. 
This is no more than what one of their own - fra- 


ternity told them with great lmartnels, on ſuch 
an occaſion, [f you continue (fays he) 7% diſpute at 
this rate vu ell make me a C Lilian. And 
the gentleman was in the right: tor who would not 


tremble to find himſelf embarked in the fame cause 
with io forlorn, fo deſpicable companions, 
And thus it is evident, that th ey who wear no 


more than the outward maſk of theſe principles, | 


are the moſt unhappy counterfeits in the world : 


in as much as they are obliged to put a continual 


force and conſtraint on their genius, only that they 


may render themſelves the molt impertinent of all 


men living. 
Tt they are heartily and Gncerely tronb led at their 


want of light, let them not diflemble the diſeaſe 


Such a confeſſion could not be reputed ſhameful; 


for there is really no ſhame, but in being 
ſhameleſs. Nothing betrays fo much weak- 


nets of ſoul, as not to apprehend the Lite, 
of | 
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lindn efs and miſery: we 01 :ght to do for them 
what we defire ſhould be done to us in their 
e pity 
en themfcives, and would, at 3 advance a ſtep 


Or two forward, if re; 1 they may come 11149 


the light. Yor which end it is wi! hed, that they 


Would EP OY, in the Ve ruſal ofthis pic Ce, owns 
tcw of theie hours which they ſpend ſo unprofit- 
1 - Tv 
avly in other pur: ſuits. It is polfible they may 


gain ſomewhat by their reading; at leaft they cas 
[ m 


3 . * p 1 — 
Dot ke great loſers. But 11 any al apply then 
. der! EPR 
wives toit, wich perſeck fincerity, and with an 
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j 
unteigned deſire of knowing the truth, Tdefp pair 
not of their ſatisfaction, or of their being con- 
vinced by ſo m many proois ol our divine religion, 
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. at the end with an aſteriſm*, are not in the 
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II. Not probable that any ſuch ſhould be mentioned 


8 c 1 


5 I. General « roiffen of the fell wing diſcourſe, with 


regard to Pagan and Jew !/b authors, Who men- 
tion par ticular s relating to our Saviour. © 


by Pagan writers who lived at the ſame time, 
rom the nature of fuch tranſatthions, 

III. E/jpeciaily when related by the Fews, 

IV. And heard at a diſtance by thoſe who pretended 

to as great miracles of their own ; ; 

V. Beſedes, that no Pagan writers of # that age li- 
ved in Fudea, or its confines. 


VI. And becauſe many bobs of that age are loft. 
VII. An inflance Van record proved to be authen- 


#1C, 


VIII. 4- ſecond wind of pr obable, though not 


undoubtcd, authirity. 


I. r- I A T I may lag before you a full ſtate 
F of the ſubject under our conſideration, 
and methodiſe the ſeveral particulars that I touch- 
ed upon in diſcourſe with you, I ſhall ſirſt 
take notice of ſuch Pagan authors as have given 
ATT ons their 
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their teſtimony to the hiſtory. of our Saviour; re- 


duce theſe authors under their reſpective cla fs 
1 . 


and ſhew what au: ubrity their teſtimonies carry 


with them. Secondly, I inail take notice ot *Jewiih 
authors in the lame light. 


II. There are many reafons why you ſhould : 


not expect that matters of ſuch a wonderful na- 
ture ſhould be taken notice of by thoſe eminent 
Pagan writers, who were contemporaries with 
Jeſus Chriit, or by thoſe who lived before his di- 
ciples had perſonally appeaicd among them, and 
aſcertained the report which had gone abroad 


concerning a life ſo full of miracles. 
Suppoling ſuch things had happened at this 


day in Switzerland, or among the Griſons, who. 


make a greater figure in Europe than Judea did 


in the Roman Empire, would they be immediately 
believed by thoſe who live at a great diſtance from 


them? or would any certain account of them be 


miniſtry? Such kinds of news, though never fo 


true, ſeldom gain credit, till ſome time after they 


are tranſacted, and expoſed to the examination of 


the curious, who, by laying together circumſtan— 
ces, atteſtations, and characters. of thcſe who are 


concerned in them, either receive or reject what 
at brit none but eye. -witneſſes could ablolutcly 
believe or diſbelieve. In a caſe of this ſort, it was 

atural for men of ſenſe and learning to treat the 
whole account as fabulous; or, at fartheſt, to ſu- 


ſpend their belief of it, until all things ſtood to- 
gether in their full light. en 


III. Bclides, the Jews were branded not only 
for 


* The . did not live to write this 185 
part. | 


tranſmitted into foreign countries, within ſo hort 
a ſpace of time as that of our Saviour's public 
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or ſuperſtit ions different from all the religions of 
the Pagan world, but in a particular manner 
ridiculcd for being a credulous people; fo that 
„hatever reports of ſuch a nature came out of 
that country, were looked upon by the Heathen 
World as falle, frivolous, and 1 nprobable. 
IV. We may further oi lerve, that the ordi- 
nary practice of magic in thoſe times, wit h the 
many pretended prodigi Es, ivinations appariti- 
cCns, and local miracles among the 
made them leſs attentive to ich: news from Judea, 


till they had time to conſider the nature, the occa- 
Cc 


. 4 
= Hon, : and the end of our Savigur's miracles, and 


were awakened by many drei ng events, to al- 
low them any conſideration at all. 


— 


V. We arc i indeed told b Dy St Matthew, that 


the fame of our Saviour, d uring bis life, went 


; through: out all Spyri ia; and tkat there followed him 


7} a great "muvit.iudes of. DEC D] le from Salilee, Jud Jews 
FRY Decapo! 1550 Id Umeds {1 "ON be; 01 a Jordan, and 
from Tyre and Sidon. 

: biftoriang of thoſe times 
bare e pecte ed to have ſeen in them ſeme 
of thoſe. wonderful tranfactious in Judea; but 
there is not any ſingle author extart, in any Und 
of that age, in any of thoſe countries. 

VI. How many books have periſhed in which 
poſſibly there might have been mention of our 
Saviour? Lock among the Romans, how few 
of their writings are come down to our times! 
In the ſpace of two hundred years from our Sa— 
> viour's birth, when there was fuch a multitude 
of writers of all kinds, how na; is the num- 
ber of authors that bave made the ir way to the 
preſent age? 

VII. 
authentic Heathen record, 


and places, we migbt 
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we are pretty ſure is 
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Now, ha: at ! chere been ANY 8 | 
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One authentic record, ad that as moſt 


loſt, 1 mean the account lent by the governor 
| . of 
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had appeared in th 
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of Judea, under whom our 5 
nem and ctucificd. 
the Roman Emn: Dire 


governmen ts Of the Word, lor the preiccts and 


viceroys ol diſtant PLOVINCCS, to tranfwit to their 
ſoy ereign a ſumm ry relati 


THE 
viour was Judged, 
It was the cuſtom in 


CLIN of eve V thing 1e 
markable-; in their adm hiſtrat tion. T. t. Pontius 


Pilate, in his account, woud have touched on 5 
extraordinary an event in zudea, is not to be 
doubted; and that he actua ly ard, we | b 
Juſtin 4 yr, Who lived about a hundred Years 
after our Saviour's death ref; 


i od ! J 4- 
1480 AT) Lili ct , 111 Me CO nye 119, 
4 7 er E 3 * . 3 EE Ek 
and iUNETCh ing YIOGHNT-at ATV Mhere ne was 
1 


engaged with Phi! 
manner with Qreſcens the Cynic, - who wWod! 
eaſily have dete cicd, and would not fail to hte 
expoſed him, bad he qucted a record not in be- 
ing, or made any faile. citation out of it. Y 0u14 
the great apologiſt have chills; 'ged Creſcens to 
difpute the cauſe of Chrittig ny with him before 
the Roman ſenate, had he ; 


ad 


forged ſuch an evi- 
dence ? Or Would Ekelcens have refuſed rhe 
challen, ge, could nave trium Poed- over him in 
the detection of ſuch 3 torgery.? Lo Which we 
muſt add, that the apology Which appeals to this 
record, was preſented to a learned elo peror, arid 


to the Whole }; 


15 SS 8 * . EF}; * * 
of the Roman {-nate. 115 
father, 132 18 275 1 


* * ! 1 
Pang of the death and 


Tulkerin 2 Of KEPT © — LV! Car, 89 


ir, releis the. emperor. tor 
the truth ot what h lays t 10 tas 1 


acts of Pontius 
Pilate which! hare here mentio. ed. 3 ertullian 


7 
who wrote bis epotogy abcut fifty yen alter 
Juſtin, doubtleſs referred to the "Fine record, 


when he tells the governor Cf Rome, that the 
emperor Tiberius having received an 3ccovine out 
of Paleitine in Syria, of the divine perſon who 


at country, paid him a Par- 


ticular regard, aud thre catcued to puniſh any who 
> ſhould 


79 as it 1 18 0 thi 118 day, 1 111 7 '] the 5 


10 0 


lilolophers, and in a particu! by 
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35 
Bus accuſe the - Chriſtians ; nay, that the em- 
peror would have adopted him among the deities 


hom they worinipped, had not the fenate retfu- 
ſed to come into his propoſal... 
gives us this hiſtory, was not only one of the molt 
learned men of his ape, but, what 2dds 
weight to his aut gorit 15 in | 
Ay (kilful, and well r 
empire. 
grounded his quotation An the authority cf 


Tertullian, who 


a 3 
this caſe 1 


ead in 15 laws of: 


Nor can it be ſaid, FI Peri! fan 


2 
Juſtin Martyr, becauſe we find he mixes it with 
matters of fack, which are not related by that 
author. Euſebius mentions the ſame aucient 
Frecord ; oy as it was not extant in his time, I 


« ſhall not int 


N Roman law ver gathe red together all 
_ edicts that had 
but d 


; Ayr ty 
aut 44 EI 


Cit upon his in this point. 


If it be objected, that this partic ular is not men- 
= tioned in any Roman hiſtorian, I rea ute the 
ſame argument in a parallel caſe, and fee whether 
it will carry any force with it. ien the great 


the imperial 
n made againſt the Chriſtians; 
lid any one ever ſay, that there had been no 


ſuch edicts, becauſe th: ey were not mentioned in 
the hiſtories of thoſe emperor 8187 Beſides, Who 
knows but this circumſtance of Tiberius was 


mentioned in other hiſtorians that have been loſt, 
though not to be found in any ſtill extant? Has 
not Sustonius many particu): r3 of this emperor .. 


omitted by Tacitus, and Herodian many that. are 
not fo much as binted at by either? As for the 
ſpurious acts of Pilate now extant, we know the 
deraion-/and time of their writing; and had 
there not been a true and authentic record of 
this nature, they would never have been for— 
. 

VIII. The ſtory of Abgarus king of Edeſſa, 
relating to the letter which he ſent to our Savi- 
eur, and to chat Which he received from him, is. 
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a record of great authority; and though TI will "8c 


not inſiſt upon it, may venture to ſay, "that had 
we ſuch an evidence for any fact in Pagan hiſtory 


3 if you will peruſe, with other au- 


thors who have appeared in vindication of theiz. 


letters as genuine, the additional argur ments which 
have been made uſe of by the late famous and 


learned Dr Grabe, in the lecond volume of his & 
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J. Il hat ACTS 1 the hiſtory of 11 755 Sa gur il 8 U 1 


be taken notice: of * by Pagan authors... 


; N DP 7 
a # ; (4 (4 + -: 40 2 7 41 74 
II. What particular facts are take 2 notice of, and 


by _ it Pagai authsrs. | 
III. How Cel/? 1s repreſented our Saviour mi- 
racles. | | Rs 
IV. The ſame repre/e entation made of them hy o- 
ther unvette Vers, and proved unreajonab! e. 
V. 1k. at facts In, aur Sauvicur?s - Piſto ory not to be 
e :Hed rem Pagan write | 


I. N E come now to conſider what. 1 


* ed authorities are extant amor 8 Pagan 


writers; and here we muſt premiſe, that me 


parts of. our Saviour's hiſtory may be reaſor: :bly 


expected from Pagans. I mean ſuch parts a8 
might be known to thoſe who lived at a diſtance 


from Judea, as well as to thoſe who were the fol- 


lowers and eye-wi neck 8s of Chriſt. 


II. Such pat rticulars are moſt of theſe Which 


follow, and which are all atteſted by ſome one 
or other of thoſe Heathen authors, Who lived in 
or near the age of our Saviour aud his diſciples. 


1 4 hat 


pire 
an author would be thought very unreafanable e 98 
who ſhould rcje<ct it. 1 believe you will be of 
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vill 40 That Auguſtus Cæœſat ordered the whole em- 
12d pire to be cenſed or taxed,” which brought our 
ry; Piriour' reputed parents to Bethlehem: this is 
ble *> mentioned by ſeveral Roman hiſtorians, as Laci- 
aol tus, Suetonius, and Dion. “ Phat a great light, 
u or ea new ſtar, appeared in the caſt, which direct- 
cle ted the wiſe men to our Saviour :?* this is reccrd- 
ch ed by Chalcidius. “ That Herod, the king of 
nd Paleſtine, ſo often mentioned in the Roman t:t- 
nis ſtory, made a great ſlaughter of innocent chil- 
dctrren,“ being ſo jealous of his ſucceſſor, that he 
put to death his own ſons on that, account: this 
character of him is given by ſeveral hiſtorians; 
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aud this cruel fact mentioned by Macrobius, a b 
' Heathen author, who tells it as a known thing, 1 
4 without any mark cr doub; upon it. © Thar our 4 
Saviour had been in Egypt :” this Celſus, though. Þ 
24 he raiſcs a monſtrous {tory upon it, is ſo far from 4 
-- denying, that he tells us, our Saviour learned the q 
17- arts of magic in that country. © That Pontius 
+5 Pllate was governor of Judea; that our Saviour 
was brovght in judgment before him, and by 
him condemned and crucihed ©” this is record- 
bc ed by Tacitus. That many miraculous cures 


and works, out of the ordinary courſe of na- 
ture, were wrought by him;“ this is confefled 


t⸗ buy Julian the apoſtate, Porphyry, and Hierocles, 
n all of them not only Pagans, but profeſſed ene- 


ie mies and perſecutors of Chriſtianity. “ That 
- 2 our Saviour foretold ſeveral things which came 
8 do paſs according to his predictions ;” this was 
E  atteited by Phlegon in his annals, as we ate aſſu- 
|= 22; red by the learned Origen againſt Celſus. „ That 
at the time when our Saviour died, there was a 
h miraculous darkneſs, and a great earthquake ; ” 
e this is recorded by the ſame Phlegon the Tral- 
= . lian, who was likewiſe a Pagan, and freeman to 
Adrian the emperor. We may here obſcrve, 


that 
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that a native of Trallium, which was not ſituate at ſo © 
great a diſtance from PaicAine: might very pro- 
bably be informed of ſuch remarkable events as 


had paſted among the Jews in the age imme. 


diately preceding his own times, ſince ſeveral of _ 
his countrymen with whom he had converſed, 
might have received a confuſed report of out 
Saviour before his crucifixion, and probably lived 
within the ſhake of the earthquake, and the ſha- 
dow of the eclipſe, which are recorded by this 
author.“ That Chriſt was worſhipped as a God 

among the Chriſtians; that they would rather 
ſuffer death than blaſpheme bim: that they re- 

ceived a ſacrament, and by it entered into a vow 


of abſtaining from ſin and wickedneſs,” conform- 


able to the advice given by St Paul: “ That they 
had private aſſemblies of worſhip, and uſed to 
this is the account. 
which Pliny the younger gives of Chriſtianity in 
bis days, about ſeventy years after the death of 
_ Chriſt, and which agrees in all its circumſtances gg 
with the accounts we have in holy writ, of the 
ficſt ſtate of Chriſtianity aſter the crucifixion of 
our bleſſed Saviour. That St Peter, whoſe 
miracles are many of them recorded in holy writ, 
did many wonderful works,” is owned by Julian 
the apoſtate, who therefore repreſents him as a 
great magician, and one who had in his poſſeſhon 
a book of magical ſecrets, left him by our Sa- 
viour. That the devils or evil ſpirits were 
ſubject to them,” we may learn from Porphyry, 
who objects to Chriſtianity, that ſince Jeſus had 


join together in bymns:“ 


begun to be worſhipped, Eſculapius, and the reſt 
of the gods, did no more converſe with men. 


Nay, Celſus himſelf afhrms the ſame thing in ef- 
fect, when he ſays, that the power which ſeemed 
to refide i in Chriſtians, proceeded from the uſe 
of certain Names, and the invocation of certain 


demons. 


N 


.. 
* 
9 22 
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Demons. Origen remarks on this paſſage, that 
OY "Fthe author doubtleſs hints at thoſe Chri:uans 


: 8 ho put to flight evil ſpirits, and healed thoſe 
ne. ho were poſſe fed with them; a fact which had 
100 been often fe en, and which be hiniſelf had ſeen, 


d, 5 he declares in another part cf his diſcourſe a- 


our e ainſt Celſus. But at the fame time he atfures 
ved us, that this miraculous power was exeried by 
na- the uſe of no other name but that of Tetus, to 
hi which were added ſeveral paſſages in this hiftory, 
00 


but nothing like any invocation to demons, | 
her 2s III. Ceitas was ſo hard ſet with the report of 


e our Saviour's miracles, and the confident attefla- 
O tions concerning bim, that though he often inti- 


M- mates he did not believe them to be true; yet 


4 knowing he might be ſilenced in ſuch an ar wer, 


to provides himſelf with another retreat, when 


ant deaten out of this, namely, that our Saviour 


in #2 * was a magician. Thus he compares the fecding 
ot 5 of ſo many thouſands, at two different times, 


Ces „ with a ſew loaves and fi. enz to the magical fer ſts 


“of thoſe Egyptian impoltors, who would preſcut. 
ol + their [p<Ctat ors with viſionary entertainments, 
ole that bad in them ncitker ſubſtance nor reality: 
it); which, by the way, is to ſuppoſe, that a ht ungry 
al and fainting multitude were filled by an appari- 
A 5 tion, ar We ned and refreſhed with ſhadows, 
on "He knew very ell, that there was ſo many wirt- 
da- A Leſles and 4 ore . 1 may call them ſuc! » in theſe 
1 two miracles, that it was impollible to itfute fach 
„„ — multitudes, whe had auubticis ſuſhoentiy ſpread 
ad iche fame of them, and was therefore in this place 
et ſorced to reſort to the other ſolution, that it was. 
n. done by magic. It was net enough to ſay, that 
| a miracle, which appeared to ſo many thouſand. 
1 955 | eye: witneſſes, was a forgery of Chriſt's diſciples ; 
11e 


and therefore tuppoling them to be eye-witneſſes, 


% 
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he endeavours to ſhew bow they might be decei- 8 


Our Saviour, who knew that unbelievers, in all - det 
ages, would put this perverſe interpretation on ve 
kis miracles, has branded the m malignity of thoſe ©; to 
men, who, contrary to the dictates of their own the 
Ls ſtarted ſuch an unrenſonable objection, as wI 
2 blaſphiemy again {t the Holy Ghoſt, and decla- thi 
red not only tie 2 but che puniſhment of ſo we 
black à crime. he ſame time he condeſcend- ſac 


it ved. | for | 
1 IV. The unconverted Heathens, who were er 
. preſſed by the any authorities that confirmed 0 
1 _ cur Saviour's miracles, as well as the unbelieving in 
8 Jews, Who had actually ſeen them, were driven wa 
[ to 2ccuunt for them after the ſame manner: for, tri: 
4 to work by magic, in the Heathen way of {peak- fro 
1 ing, was, irt the langue ge of the Jews, to caſt tha 
4 out devils by Ecelzebub the VEL of the devils. - Wi 
| 

| 

| 


—— - 4 22 
— . — Ab I. 
— 
* 


4 


1 
} 
1 
$; 


; ed to ſhew the 5 and emptineſs of this ob? ed 

1 | . 

x jection againſt his miracles, by repreſenting, that wi 
by Ws 

4 15 Wy evi iently tended to the deſtruction of thoie ou 

powers, to whoſe 2{Þh:tance- the enemies of his m 

deckrine then alc. ided them. An argument, of 

- which, if duly weighed, ren ders the objection fo 25 gr 

very frivolous and grown dlefs, that we may ven- C 

ture to call it eve pen againſt common ſtr 

| 5 , 0 1 | : 

ſenſe. World em 1 0 endeavour to draw of the hi. 

minds of m en from the worthip N nich Was Paid pe 

to ſtocks and ones; to give them an abhorrence lo! 


of thoſe evil ſpirits, who rejoiced in the molt th 
cruel ſacrifice, and in offerings! of the greateſt da 
impurity; and, in ſhort, to call upon mankind ! . ob 
to exert their whole ſtrer ügth in the love and ado- m 
ration of that one Being, from whom they de- re 
rived exiſtence, and on whom only they were m 
taught to depend every moment for the bappineſs tv 
and continuance of it-? ? Was it the buſineſs of 10 
magie to humanige our natures with compaſſion, a th 
forgivencls, k 


SR 
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orgivencts and all the inſtances of the molt ex- 
ere Renlive charity? Would evil ſpirits contribute 
ned! to make men he chaſte, and temperate; and,; 
ing in a word, to produce that reformation which 
ven was wrought in the moral world by thoſe doc- 
for, trines of our Saviour that received tucir ſanction 
ak- from his miracles! Nor is it polſible to imagine, 


caſt that evil ſpirits would enter into a combination 


„ils. with our Saviour to cut off all their correſpon- 
all dence and intercourſe with mankind, and to pre— 
on vent any for the future from addicting themſelves 


07 to thoſe rites and ceremonics which had done 
wn them ſo much honour. We ſee the early effect 


48 which Chriſtianity had on the minds of men in 
la- this particular, by that number of books, which 


* 


"fo were nlled with the ſecrets of magic, and made a. 


2d- fſacrifice to Chriſtianity by the converts mention 


ob: ed in the Acts of the Apoſtles. We have like- 


hat _ wiſe an eminent inſtance of the inconſiſtency of 
oe = our religion with magic, in the hiitory of the fa- 


his mous Aquila. This perſon, who was a kinſman 
nt, of the emperor Trajan, and likewiſe a man of 


o great learning, notwithſtanding be had embraced 


en- Chriſtianity, could not be brought off from the 
ion ſtudlies of magic, by the repeated : admonitions of 
the his fellow Chriſtians ; ſo that at length they ex- 
aid Pan him their ſociety, as rather chuſing to 
ce loſe the reputation of ſo conſiderable 2 proſe! yites 
oft than communicate with one who dealt in ſuch 


teſt dark and infernal practices. Beſides, we may 
ind dee that all the favourers of magie were the 


do- moſt profeſſed and bitter enemies to the Chriſtian 


de- religion. Not to mention Simon Magus, and 


ere many others, I ſhall only take notice of thoſe 


els Sh two great perſecutors of Chriſtianity, the empe- 
of F# rors Adrian and Julian the apoſtate, both of 


— 1 


them initiated in the myſteries of divination, and 


94 : 
i Killed | in all the depths of magic. I ſhall only 
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add, that evil ipirits cannot be ſuppoſed to have 


concurred in the-: el abliſhment of a religion 


witch triumphed over them, drove them out of 


the places they polieſſed, and diveſted them of © 


their 3 ce on eee nor wou! f men- 


ported be all he ancient Chriltian zuthors ai 
it not appear from the authorities above cited, 


that this was a tact confeſſed by Heathens them 


ſelves, 
V. We now ſee what a multitude 1 Pagan 
teſtimonies may be produced for all thole re- 


markable paſſages, which might have been ex- ©, 


p cted from them; and indeed of feveral, that, 
believe, do more thin an{wer your expectations, 


as they were not ſul jects, in their own nature, 1 5 


expoſed to public notoriety. It cannot be expeCct- 
ed they ſhould mention particulars, which were 


tranſacked amonelt the ditciples only, or among 


ſome ſew even of the diſciples themſelves ; ſuch 
as the transfiguration, the agony in the garden, 
the appearance of Chriſt after his reſurrection, 
and others of the like nature. It was impoſſible 
for a Heathen author to relate theſe things; be- 

cauſe, if he had believed them, he would no long- 
er have been a Heathen, and by that means bis 
teſtimony would not have been thought of fo 
much validity. Beſides, his very report of facts, 
fo favourable to Chriltianity, would have prompt- 
el men to fay, that he was probably tainted with 
their doctrine. We have a parallel caſe in He- 
catæus, a famous Greek hiſtorian, who had ſe- 
veral paſſages in his book conformable to the 
| hiſtory of the Jewiſh writers, which, when quo- 
ted by Joſephus, as a confirmation of the Jewith 
hiſtory, when his Heathen adverfaries could give 
no other anſwer to it, they would need ſuppoſe 
that Hecatzus was a Jew: in his heart, though 
they 


wad te „ AA „ Wd - ©5 
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ave tb ey had no other reaſon for it, but becauſe his 
{ON 5 hie y gave greater Aulo it 73 90 the jewilh than 
of the E Egyptian records. 
O. 5 
en- E 
I, I. Int radu Sion to a ſe cone 447 * Hagan authors, 
ed. ho give teſtimony of Gur S 10131. 
. II. I paſſage concerning vue. Aae jrom a learns 
ed Athenian. | | 
15 III. His converſion ji jr, 71217 Sis, n 7 7⁰ SOLU IANA 
makes his evidence firs - than. ij be had cons 
on tinued a Pag: In. 
i IV. of ansthor Athenian Ibileſet her converted to 
16,5, Chrijttanity. 
oV. It hy their conwer fic ny | infead of weakening, 
+. Rrengthens their evidence in Wd nce of Chrijtt- 
18 1 anity. : 
855 VI. Their belief i in cur Sabi e Hunde 2 


5 ; 8 at jirjl upon 1 + hy 5 init 7 Je > of hifi orical faith. 


on Vi. © Their tefimonies extended to all the parti- 
„ culars of gur SAVISUY'S erg. 

le Vil. As related by the four evangelifis. 

&- 1. O this liſt of Heathen writers, who make 
—_ mention of our Saviour, or touch upon 
is any particulars of his life, I hall add thoſe authors 


lo 1 who were at firſt Heathens, and afterwards con- 
„ = verted to Chriſtianity; upon which account, as I 
ft >> mall here ſhew, their teſtimonies are to be looked 


. upon as the more authentic. And, in this liſt of 
= © evidences, I ſhall contne myſelf to ſuch learned 
-" x; Pagans as came over. to Chriſtianity i in the three 


> firſt centuries, becauſe thoſe were the times in 

which men had the beit means of informing them 

felves of the truth of our Saviour's biſtory ; ; and 

becauſe, among the great number of — 88 8 
| | W 0 
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who came in afterwards, under the reigns of © 
Chriſtian emperors, there might be ſeverals 5 | 


did it partly out of worldly motives. 
II. Let us now ſuppole that a learned Hea 
then writer, who lived within {: ty years 3 


Saviour's crucifixion, aiter having ſhewn that falſe 
- miracles were generally wrought in obfcurity, and 
before few or no witnefles, ſpeaking of thoſe which 
were wrought by our Saviour, has the following 


paſſage. © But his works were always ſeen, be: 


cauſe they were true; they were icen by thoſe 


who were healed, and by thoſe who were raiſcd 


from the dead. Nay, theſe perſons who were thus 
healed, and raiſed, were ſeen not only at the time 
of their being healed and raiſed, but long after- * 
wards. Nay, they were ſeen not only all the 


the while ow Saviour was upon earth, but ſurvived 


after his departure out of this world; nay, ſome os 


of them were living in our days.” 


III. I dare ſay you would look won this as 2 1 8. 


glorious atteſtation for the cauſe of Chriſtianity, 
had it come from the hard of a famous Saban 


philoſopher. Theſe forementioned words, how- | 5 


ever, are actually the words of one who lived about 
ſixty years after our Saviour's crucifixion, and was 
a famous philoſopher in Athens. But it will be 
ſaid, he was a convert to Chriſttanity : now conſi— 
der this matter impartially, and fee if his teſtimony 
is not much more valid for that reaſon. Had he 
continued a Pagan philoſopher, would not the 
world have ſaid that he was not ſincere in what he 
writ, or did not believe it; for if fo, would not 
they have told us he would have embraced Chri- 
ſtianity ? This was indeed the caſe of this excel- 
lent man; he had ſo thoroughly examined the 
truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, and the excellency of 
that religion which he taught, and was ſo entirely 


e 


3 


8 gans of antiquity; belote they became Chriltians, 
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ennie of both, that he became a proſelyte, and 


died a matyr. 
Iv. Arillides was an At penian philoſopher, at 
the ſame time famed for his learning and wifdom, 


bu it converted to Chriſtianity. As it cannot be 


queſti oned that he Per uſe d and 2 the apo- 
ogy of Quadratus in wich is the pailage } juſt now 
cited. he joined with him in an apology ot his own 
to the ſame emperor, on the ſame ſub ect. This 
apo 9 though. now lest Its, Was X tant in the time 

OE Ado. Vinelis, A, D. 870, At d nightly eſteemed 


Yb, the moſt learned Athenians: as that author 


witneffe 8. [t muſt have conta en 55 argu- 
ments for the truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, be- 
cauſe in it he aſſerted the divinity. of ou r Saviour, | 


8 which could not but engage him in the Proof ot 
his miracles. 


* 


V. I do all a that genera ally pes ang, a man is 


© not. 1% 3 20] ler ANG TRE QUoHL i wyed 41¹ evidence 1 1 


facts which make for the advancement of his own 
party. But we muſt conſider, that in the caſe 
before us, the perſons to whom we appeal, were 
of an oppoite Palty, till they were perſuaded of 
| the > truth of - thoſe ver) Facts WHICH: they re- 
port. They bear evidence to a biſtory in defence 


5 of Chriſtianity, the truth of Which hiſtory was 


heir m. 9 55 to e Chrittie anity. They at- 
it facks which they had heard while they were. 
* Heathens : and HA they rot found reaſon to 
believe them, they wout have fill continved | 
| Heathens, and _ made 0 mention of them 
11 their wlitings. | t | 
VI. When a man, is born under Chriſtian pa- 
rents, and trained up in the profeſſioi of that re- 
ben from a child, be generally guides b 
by the rules of Chriitian faith, 111 believing what is 


: . delivered by the eva ngelitts but the 3 


* Cre 
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were only guided by the common rules of hiſtori. 
cal faith : that is, they examined the nature of Katie 
the evidence which was to be met with in com. Per 
mon fame, traditions, and the writings of thoſe 
perſons who related them, together with the num. hc 
ber, concurrence, veracity, and private characters fath 
of thoſe perſons ; and being convinced upon all in! 
accounts that they had the fame reaſon to believe Ori 
the hiſtory of our Saviour, as that of any other that 
perſon to which they themſelves were not actually fou 
eye-witneſſes, they were bound, by all the rules of les 
hiſtorical faith, and of right reaſon, to give credit in 
to this hiſtory. This they did accordingly, and 8 
in conſequence of it publiſhed the ſame truths 5 tha 
themſelves, ſuffered many afflictions, and very of- ble 
ten death itſelf in the aſlertion of them. When Il ſtia 
ſay, that an hiſtorical belief of the acts of our Sa- ane 
viour induced theſe learned Pagans to embrace àn 
his doctrine, I do not deny that there were many © 
other motives, which Fas 8 to it, as the excel- 
Jency of his precepts, the fulfilling of prophecies, _ . 
the miracles of his diſciples, the irreproacha! ble 7 
lives and magnanimous ſufferings of their follow- 


ers, With other conſiderations of the ſame nature: q 
but whatever other collateral arguments wrought 1 
more or leſs with philotophers of that age, it is N 
certain, that a belief in the hiſtory of our Saviour g V 
was one motive with every new convert, a me that 
upon which all others turned, as being the very v 


baſis and foundation of Chriſtianity, 75 
VII. To this I muſt further add, that as we 
have already ſeen many particular facts which are 1. 
recorded in holy writ, atteſted by particular Pagan 
authors, the teſtimony of thoſe I am now going 


to produce, extends to the whole hiſtory of our 
Saviour, and to that continued ſeries of actions, , 
which are related of him and his diſciples 1 in the In 
books of the New Teſtament, 2 . 


VIII. This 
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4 VIII. This evidently appears from their quo- 
- ations out of the evangeliſts, for the confirma- 
m. ion of any doctrine or account of our bleſſed 

E. Nay, a learned man of our nation, 
who examined the writings of our moſt ancient 
Fathers i in another view, refeis to ſeveral paſſages 
1 in Irenæus, Tertullian, Clemens of Alexandria, 
8 ien and Cyprian; by which he plainly ſhews 
her that each of theſe eari, writers aſcribed to the 
four evangeliſts by name their reſpective hiſto- 
4 ries; ſo that there is not the leaſt room for doubt- 
Jie | ing of their belief in the hiſtory of our Saviouf, 
nd | as recorded in the goſpels. I ſhall only add, 
= that three of the five fathers here mentioned, and 
c Hprobabiy four, were Pagans converted to Chri⸗ 
11 b as they were all of them very inquiſitive 
and deep in the knowledge of Heathen dannen 
ce and philoſophy. 


4 - : : 8* c r. IV. 


5 I. Chara Fer o the times in which the Chriſtian 
religion was propagated. 
II. And / many who embraced it. 
"= III. Three eminent and early inſtances. 
„ IV. Multitudes of learned men who came over to it, 
ar v. Beli in our Saviour's hiſtory, the firſt motive 
: 1 to their converſion. 
VI. The names of /everal Pagan elif hers, who 
8 were Chriſtian converts. 


e | FP happened very providentially to the ho- 
a | nour of the Chriſtian religion, that it did 
| not take its riſe in the dark illiterate ages of the 
_ | world, but at a time when arts and ſciences were 
- | at their height, and when there were men who 


3 made i the buſineſs of their lives to ſearch after 
L truth, 
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truth, and ſift the ſeveral opinions of philoſo-l 


þ ; : th el 


phers and wiſe men, concerning the duty, the 
end, and chief happineſs of reaſonable crea» 


II. Several of theſe, therefore, when they had 
informed themſelves of our Saviour's hiſtory, and 


examined, with unprejudiced minds, the doCtrinc; 


and manners of his diiciples and followers, were 


ſo ſtruck and convinced, that they profeſſed them- 
ſelves of that ſect; notwithitanding, by this pro- 


feſſion, in that juncture of time, they bid farewell! 
to all the pleaſures of this life, renounced all the: 
views of ambition, engaged in an uninterrupted u* 
courſe of ſeverities, and expoſed themſelves to pu- 
blic hatred and contempt, to ſuſfecings of all kinds, 


and to death itſelf. 


III. Of this fort we may reckon thoſe three 
early converts to Chriſtianity, who each of them 
was a member of a ſenate famous ſor its wiſdom 
and learning. Joſeph the Arimathean was & 
the Jewiſh ſanhedrim, Dionyſus of the Atheni- _* 
an Areopagus, and Flavius Clemens, of the 
Roman ſenate; nav, at the time of his death, 


conſul of Rome. Theſe three were ſo thorough» 


ly ſatished of the truth of the Chriſtian religion, 
that the firſt of them, according to all the reports 
of antiquity, died a martyr for it; as did the fe- 5 
cond, unleſs we diſbelieve Ariſtides, his fello-w- 


citizen and contemporary; and the third, as we 
are informed both by Roman and Chriſtian au— 
thors. „ „„ a 

IV. Among thoſe innumerable multitudes, 
who, in moſt of the known nations of the world, 
came over to Chriſtianity at 1ts firſt appearance, 


we may be ſure there were great numbers of wiſe Þ 
and learned men, beſide thoſe whoſe names are 
in the Chriſtian records, who, without doubt, 
took care to examine the truth of our Saviour's 


hiſtory, 
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oſo. 
the 5 ſtory, before they would leave the rel ligion of 
rea- heir country, and of tneir forefathers, for the 
fuake of one that would not only cut th em off from 
had the allurements of this world, but ſubject them to 
and every thing terrible or di ſagrecable in it. Ter- 
ner tullian tells the Roman governors, t! hat their cor- 
"ere porations, Councils, armics, tribes, coin PRs the 
em. palace, ane and courts of judicature, were fi- 
70- led with Chriſtians; as Artobius, àſlerts, 115 men 
vell ot the fineſt parts and learning, orators, gram- 
the | w Narians, rhetoici« 11S, lawyers, phy iciatie, thi g- 
ted opbeis⸗ deſp (Pit ling the fe entments they had been 
pu- once fond of, to er up their reit in the Chriſtian 
ds, religion. „ 
V. Who can imagine that men of this charac- 
rec ter did 10 ma in AIR 6 2mtclves. of the 
em hiltory of that perlon whoſe dottrines they em- 
om braced? For however conſonant to reaoa his 
of precepts appe cared, how gor d foever were the 
i- =etie(ts whick ti; EY P duced in the WO! id, moth- 
the ing could have tempted men to acknowle ee him 
th, 1 48 their God and Savi: 9 but their being J firm! 
h. perſuaded of the miracles he wrouzht, and the 
11, Wow atteſiations- of bis divine miſſon, which 
Its were to be met with in the hiſtory of his life. 
ſe. This was the ground- work of the Chriitian religi- 
We on; anc, 11 this filled, the whole ſuperſtrt Hare 
we | Y funk with it. This point, therefore, of che truth 
u- 1 of our Saviour's hiſtory, 25 recorded by the evan- 
bi is, is every-where taken for granted in the 
„ þ writings of thoſe who, froin 1 agan philolophers, 
& | became Chriſtian au ors, and who, by reaſon if | 
©, Þ* their converſion, are to be locked upon as of the 
iſe © fironecft collateral teſtimony for the truth of what is 
rey © delivered concerning our Saviour. 
J VI. Beſides innumerable authors that are loft, 
s we have the undoubted names, works, or frag- 
55 
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ments of ſeveral Pagan philoſophers, which ſhew 
them 
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them to have been as learned as any unconverted |, * 
Heathen authors of the age in which they lived. lf 


came, without all controverſy, the moſt learned and 
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we look into the greateſt nurſeries of learning in 
thoſe ages of the world, we find in Athens, Diony- 


ſius, Quadratus, Ariftides, Athenagoras; and in 
Alexandria, Dionyſius, Clemens, Ammonius, and 


Anatolius, to whom we may add Origen; for 
though his father was a Chriſtian martyr, he be- 


able philoſopher of his age, by his education at A- 


lexandria, in that famous ſcminary of arts and {ci- * 


ences. 


. | N. 
k 


I. The learned e had means ind opportuni- * 
ties of informing themſelves of Foe lo of our = 


Saviour's hiſtory. 


II. From the proceedings, 

III. The characters, ſuf erings, 

IV. And miracles of the per/ons who publiſhed 11. 
V. How theſe firſt apoſiles perpetuated their tra- 


dition, by ordaining perſons to ſucceed them. 
VI. How their ſucceſſors in the firſt three centu- 
ries preſerved their tradition. 


VII. That five generations might derive this tra- 
agg; Jrom Chriſt, to the end of the third centu- 


vill. "Fate eminent Chriſtians that deburred it 8 


down ſucceſſively to the year M cur Lord 254. 


IX. The faith of the four above-mentioned perſons, E 
the ſame with that of the Churches ef the caſt, of F 


the weſt, and of Egypt. 


X. Another perſon 4254 to them, who brings us to. 


the year 343, and that many other liſts might be 
added in as direct and ſhort a ſucceſſion. 


XI. * the tradition of the three furl centuries Ex 
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more authentic than that of any other age, proved 


7 from the converſation of the primitive Chri- 


| ſtians. 


XII. From the manner ” initiating. men into 
their religion. 

XIII. From the corre, . -nce between the chi 

XIV. From the bas lives of ſeveral of Chrije's 
diſciples, of which two inft ances. 


1. . now therefore only remains to conider, 


whether thele learned men had means and 
opportunities of informing themſelves of the 
- truth of our Saviour's hiſtory; ſor unleſs this point 
can be made out, their teſtimonies will appcar in- 


#3 | valid, and their 1 Inquiries ineffectual. 


II. As to this point, we muſt conſider, that 


3 many thouſends had ſeen the tranſactions of our 


9. 


Saviour in Judea; and that many hundred thou- 


- ſands had received an account of them from the 


3 ; mouths of thole who were «Ctually eye-witneſfes. 


I ſhall only mention among theſe eye-witneſſes, 
the twelve apoſtles, to whom we muſt add St 


Paul, who had a particular call to this high cfiice, 


| dough many: other diſciples and followers of. 
Chriſt had alſo their {hare in the publithing this 


wonderful hiſtory. We learn from the ancient 
records of Chriſtianity, that many of pings poor 


and diſciples made it the expretis butinels of their 


| lives, travelied into the remoteit parts of the 
world, and in all places gathered multitudes about 
them, to acquaiot them with the hiftory and doe» 


1 of their crucified Matter. Aud indeed, 
were all Chriſtian records of theſe proceedings in- 


tirely Joit, as many have been, the effect plain! 
cvinces the truth of them; for how elfe, ducin 
the apoltles lives, could Chriftianity have ſpread it- 
ſelf with ſuch an amazing progreſs through the 
leveral nations of che Roman empire: how could 
5 it 
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it fly like ! ligchtening, and carry conviction with | it E 'F con 
from one end of the earth to the other? 

III. IIeathens therefore of every age, ſex, WF 
qu. ty, born in the moſt different climates,and bred f 
up under the moſt different inſtitutions, when they 1 
Jaw men of Plain lenie, without the help. of learn. ; 
ing, armed with pat ience and courage, inſtead of == 
Wealth, pomp, or Power, 72 telling in their lives 
thoſe cxcellent doctrin; es Of mor ality, which they "he £ 
taught as delivered to them from cur Saviour, aver- 
ring, that they had icen his miracles during his ES: 
Lie,and « converſed with him after his death; w be n,1 = 
ſay, they ſaw no ſuſpicion o falſchood, treachory, We 
or wor! the intereſt in their | xchaviourand converſa- 
tion, and that the y ſubm Sal to the molt ignomi- 

- nicus and cruel deaths, rather than retract thei jr teſ- 
timnony, or even be fiient in matters which they 
were to-publifi by their Saviour's 1155 cial com- 
mand, there was no reaton to doubt of the veracity- th 
of thoſe facts which they related, or of the divine . 


1 WOC 


Mock 


ee 
miſſion in which they were employed. tb 
IV. But even thoſe motives to faith in our T da- - 
viour would not have been ſuffcient to have te 
bicugbt about, in fo few years, ſick an incredible f v 
number of convertions, bad not the apoitles been fe 
able toexhibit ſtill greater proofs of the truths which 7 b 
they taught. A few perſons of an odious and diſ- WF v 
pifed country could not have filled the world with US y 
believers, had they not ſro den on doubted creden- EI 
tials from the divine perſon who fent them on fuch e 
a meſſage. Accordingly we are aflured, that the; = 
were inveſted with the power of working miracies, 2 
which was the moſt fhortand ine moſt convincing ar- t 
gument that could be produced, ard the only one 
that was adapted to the reaton of all mankind, to 
the capacities of the wite and ignorant, could ever- Þ* 


come 


U. i 


2116 
red! 


bey 


1 


ol 8 mighty would arm men wich ſuch powers to au— 
"3 thoriſe a lie, and eftabliſh a religion in the world, 


Which was diſpleaſing to him, or that evil ſpirits 
er- 5 3 


his 


n 
2 
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Ibs thole who themſelves oiten did the fare mi- 


2 racles, in their preſence, and in his name? Could 


any reaſonable perſon imagine, that God Al- 


- would lend them tuch an e aſſiſtance to 
beat down vice and idolatry? 


V. When the apoltles had formed many 5 


1 ſemblies in ſeveral parts of the Pagan world, who 


gave credit to the glad tidings of the goſpel, that, 


upon their departure, the memory ot what they 
had related might not periſh, they appointed out 
of theſe new converts, men of the beſt ſenſe, and 


of the moſt unblemiſhed lives, to preſide over 
theſe ſeveral aſſemblies, and to inculcate, without 


cealing, what they had heard from the mouths oe” 


theſe eye-witneſſes. 


VI. Upon the death of any of theſe ſubſtitutes 


to the apoſtles and diſciples of Chriſt, his place 


was filled up with ſome other perſon of eminence 


for his piety and learning, and generally a mem- 
ber of the ſame church, who, after his deceaſe, 
was followed by another in the fame manner; by 
which means the ſucceſſion was continued in an 


uninterrupted line, Irenzus informs us, that 
every church preſerved a catalogue of its biſhops 
in the order that they ſucceeded one another, 
and (for an example) produces the catalogue of 


thoſe who governed the church of Rome in that 


character, which contains eight or nine perſons, 
though but at a very ſmall remove from the times 


of the apoſtles. 


Indeed the liſts of biſhops, which” are come 


down to us ia other churches, are generally filled 
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e every cavil, and every prejudice. Who 
would not believe that our Saviour healed the 
ſick, and raiſed the dead, when it was publiſhed 
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with greater vumbers than one would expect] * hire 
Bur the ſucceſſion was quick in the three fir{t cen- If 
turice, becauſe the biſhop very often ended in the! 
martyr; for When a pe:ſeevtion arole in any iF 
place, the fiel lun of it tel! & wo this order of 1 
holy me en, Who abundwitly tęſtified, by their deaths Pf 
and ſuflerings, that they did not undertake theſe FF 
vihees out of any temporal views; that they were 
lincere and ſatisfied in the belief of what the 
taught; and that the J tizraly adiered to what they IÞ 
had reecived from the apoſtles, as laying down | 
their lives in the ſame hope, aud upon the ſame 
principles. None can be ſuppoſed to utterly re- 
gardieſs of thetr own happineſs as to expire in 
_ torment, and hazard their. eternity, to ſupport 
any. fables and inventions of their own, or any 
ſorgeries of their e who had preſided 
in the fame church, and which might have been 
ahl) detected by the tradition of that particular 
church, as well as by the concurring teſtimony. 
of others. 'To this purpoſe, 1 think it is very 
remarkable, that there was not a fingle martyr a— 
mong thoſe many heretics, who dif: greed with 
the apoſtolical church, and introduced ſeveral 
wild and abſurd. notions into the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity. They durit not ſtake their preſent 
and fature happineſs on their own chimerical 
imaginations, and did not only ſhun perſecu- 
tion, but albrine d, that it was unneccflary for their 
joowers to bear their religion through fuch 9 
_ trials. 
VII. We way ob reckon, that this friſt age 
of apoſtles and diſciples, with that ſecond genera- 0 
tion of many who were their immediate converts, b 
extended itſelf to the middle of the ſecond cen- E 
tury ; and that ſeveral of the third generation x 
from theſe laſt mentioned, which was but the 
fifth from Chriſt, coutinued to the end of 10 
| third 
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hird century. Did we know. the ages and num— 
n. vers of the members in every particular church 
12 hich was planted by. the apoitics, | doubt not 
17 I pur! in molt of them there might be found tive 


: | _ in a continasd feries, would reach 
| through theſe three centurtes of years, that is, 
til! the 265th from the death of our Saviour. 

re | VIII. Among che accounts of thoſe very few 
EZ out of innumcrable multitud 685 wid had N 
cecd Chriſtianity, 1 ſhall fiagle out four perſons 
eminent for thei: lives, their wrinngs and their 
© offerings, that were {ucceliively contemporaries, 
\ | and bring us down as far as to the year of our 
BY lord 254. St John, who was the be] loved diſ- 
Ef ciple, and con 7 9 the molt intin wately with our 
Saviour, lived till 11 Dom. ico. Polycarp, 
FF who was the diſcip'e of. St John, and had con- 
verſed with others of the apoitles and diſciples of 
our Lord, lived till Auns Dom. 167, though his 
lite was ſhortened by martyrdom. lren:zus, who 


vas the diſciple of Polycarp, and had converſed 
wich many of the immediate dilciples of the apo- 
n Ws files, lived, at the loweſt computation of his age, 
| WT till the Jear 202, when he was likewite cut off by 
f {WW martyrdom; in which year the gre it Origen was 
* N appointed | rege nt of the catechetic ſchool at A- 
1 Be lexandria; 2nd as he was the miracle of that ape, 
for induftry, learning, and philoſophy. He was 
r | looked on as the champion of Chriltianity, till 
the ycar 254, w hen, it he did not ſuſter martyr- 
= an as ſome think he did, he was certainly ac- 
àtuated by the ſpirit of it, as appears in the whole 
- = DD of bis liſe and writings 3 nay, he had often 


„been put to t01 ture, and had undergone trials 
= F+ worſe than death. As he converſed with the 
F molt eminent Chriſtians of his time in Egypt, 
and in the eait; brought over multitudes both 
| dom hereſy and Heatheniſm, and left behind 

5 him 


* 
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him ſeveral diſciples of great fame and learning, 1 
there is no queition but there were confiderable out 
numbers of thoſe who knew him, and had been " 
his hearers, ſcholars, or proſelytes, that lived till 
the end of the third century, and to the n of © hot 
Conſtantine the Great. que 


IX. It is evident to thoſe who read the lives þ fol! 
and writings of Polycarp, Irenæus, and Origen, | ſho 
that theſe three fathers believed the accounts chr 
which are given of our Saviour in the four evan- nei 


eliſts, and had undoubted arguments that not wi 
only St John, but many others of our Saviour's 
diſciples, publiſhed the ſame accounts of him. 

To which we muſt ſubjoin this further remark, 

that what was believed by theſe fathers on this 
| ſubject, was likewiſe the belief of the main body _ 

of Chriſtians in thoſe ſucceſſive ages when they 
flouriſhed ; ſince Polycarp cannot but be looked 
upon, if we conſider the reſpect that was paid 
him, as the repreſentative of the eaſtern churches 
in this particular, Irenzus of the weſtern upon 
the ſame account, and Origen of thoſe. eſtabliſhed 
in Egypt. - 

X. To theſe I might add Paul the irons her- 
mit, who retired from the Decian perſecution 
| five or ſix years before Origen's death, and lived © 

till the year 343. 1 have only difcorered one of - Ft ** 


| thoſe channels by which the hiſtory of our Sa- 0 
viour might be conveyed pure and unadulterated V 
through thoſe ſeveral ages that produced thoſe 
Pagan philoſophers, whoſe teſtimonies 1 make 
uſe of for the truth of our Saviour's hiſtory. Eg 
Some or other of theſe philoſophers came into | E 
the Chriſtian faith during its infancy, in he ſcve- f 
ral periods of theſe three firſt centuries, when | | 
they had ſuch means of informing themſelves in ( 
all the particulars of our Saviour's hiſtory, 1. g 


muſt further os that though I have here only 
choſen 
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ZE choſen this ſingle link of martyrs, | might find 
out others among thoſe names which are i] ex- 
tant, that delivered down this account of our 


Saviour in a ſucceffive tredition, till the whole 


Roman empire became Chriſtians; as there is no 


a 7 — þ 

8 „ YN 

e 3 a 5 
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gqueſtion Kat numberleſs ſeries of witneſſes might 
follow one another in the ſame order, and in as 
ſhort a chain, and that perhaps in every ſingle 
church, bad the 
> nent primitive Chriſtians been tranſmitted to us 


names and ages of the molt emi— 


with the ſike certainty. 
XI. Put to give this conſideration more force, 


ve muſt take notice, that the tradition of the firſt 
ages of Chriſtianity had ſeveral circumſtances pe- 
culiar to it, which made it more authentic than 
any other tradition in any other age of the world. 


The Chriſtians, who carried their religion through 


— ſo many general and particular perſecutions, were 
Fr inceſſantly comforting and ſupporting one eno- 
ther, with the example and hiftory of our Saviour 
and his apoſtles. It was the lubject not only 
ol their ſelemn allemblies, but of their private 


viſits and converfations. “ Our virgins, ' fays 
Tatian, who lived in the ſecond century, © dif- 
courſe over their diſtaffs on divine fubjecls.“ In- 
deed, when religion was woven into the civil go- 
vernment, and flouriſhed under the protection 
of the emperors, men's thoughts and difcourſes 


Fa vere, as they are now, full of fecular aTairs ; but 


% 


in the _ thrice firſt centuries of Chi! kan; men 
who embraced this rel: gion, had given up all their 


intereſts in this wor! d, and lived in a perpetual 
Preparation for the next, as not Knowing how 


{oon they migbt be call-d to it: fo chat they had 


little elſe to kalk of, but the life and de tines Of 


that divine verſon; which was their hope, their 
encouragement, and their giory, We cannot 


F therefore 3 imagine, that there was a ſingle perſon 
135 arrived 
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arrived at any degree of age or conſideration, wo 
had not heard and repeated, above a thouſand 
times in his life, all the particulars of our Sa— "I 
viour's birth, life, death, reſurrection, and aſcen- 
on „%% ĩ ù 

XII. Eſpecially if we conſider, that they could“ 
not then be received as Chriſtians, till they had 
undergone ſeveral examinations. Perſons of ri. 
per years, who flocked daily into the church dur- F 
ing the three firſt centuries, were obliged to paſs | 
through many repeated inſtructions, and give a | 
ſtrict account of their proficiency, before they | 
were admitted to baptiſm. And as for thoſe 
who were born of Chriitian parents, and had |” 
been baptized in their infancy, they were with | © 
the like care prepared and diſciplined for con- E 
firmation, which they could not arrive at, til! 
they were found, upon examination, to bave e 
made a ſufficient progreſs in the knowledge of 


%%% ꝗ⅛Pũ CD 
XIII. We muſt further obſerve, that there 
was not only in thoſe times this religious conver- 
ſation among private Chriſtians, but a conſtant 
correſpondence between the churches that were 
eſtabliſhed by the apoſtles or their ſucceſſors, in 
the ſeveral parts of the woild. If any new doc- 
trine was ſtarted, or any faCt reported of our 
Saviour, a firict enquiry was made among the 
churches, eſpecially thoſe planted by the apoſtles þ- 
themſelves, whether they had received any ſuch f _ 
doctrine or account of our Saviour, from the“ J. 
mouths of the apotllzs, or the tradition of thoſe 
 Chriitians who had preceded the preſent mem- þ 
bers of the churches, which were thus coulult- 1 Il 
ed. By this means. when any novelty was pu-“ _ 
_ bliſhed, it was immediately detected and cenſu- . 1 
. | 5 


XIV. St 
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XIV. St John, who lived ſo many years after 
our Saviour, was appealed to in theſe emergencies 
* the living oracle of the church; and as his oral 
teſtimony laſted the firſt century, many have ob- 
. 1 ſer ved, that, by a particular providence of God, 
| | © ſeveral of our Saviour's diſciples, and of the early 
converts of his religion, lived to a very great age, 
that they might perſonally convey the truth of the 
| goſpel to thoſe times, which were very remote 
ifs © from the firſt publication of it. Of theſe, beſides 
St John, we have a remarkable inſtance in Sime- 
-y on, who was one of the ſeventy ſent forth by our 
Saviour, to publiſh the goſpel before his cruci- 
' > fixion, and a near kinſman of the Lord. This 
' = venerable perſon, who had probably heard with 
his own ears our Saviour's prophecy of the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem, preſided over the church 
eſtabliſhed in that city, during the time of its me- 
morable ſiege, and drew his congregation out of 
thoſe dreadful and unparallelled calamities which 
befel his countrymen, by following the advice 
* our Saviour had given, when they ſhould ſee Je- 
ruſalem encompaſſed with armies, and the Roman 
= ſtandards, cr abomination of delolation, ſet up. 
He lived till the year of our Lord 107, when he 
WY was martyred under the en pero Trejan. 


8 Ee r. vl. 


ch 
he I. The tradition of the apeſiles ſecured by other ex- 
fe |  cellent inflitutions ; 


n- | II. But chiefly by the writings of the ang ſts, 

t- III. The diligence of the diſciples and firſt Chriſti- 

u- | an converts, to ſend abroad theſe writings. 

u- IV. That the written account of our Saviour was 

the ſame with that delivered by traditiunn 

St V. Proved ſrom the reception 4 the goſpel by theſe 
 _ eburches 
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churches which were eftabliſhed before it was 


Written. 


VI. From the uniformity of what Was believed in 


the ſeveral churches ; 

VII. From a remarkable paſſage in Irenaus. 
VIII. Recerds which are naw 2 of uſe to the three 
Ait centuries, for confirming 1 he hiftary of ou 

Savigur. 
IX. Inſtances of ſuch records. 


3 


I HU 8 far we ſee how the learned P 82 . 


might apprize theniſelves, from oral 1 

formation, of the particulars of our Saviour's bit 
-tory. They could hear, in every church plant- 
ed in every diſtant part of the earth, ME. account 
which was there aa: and preſerved among 
them, of the hiſtory of our Saviour. They could 
learn the names and . of thoſe fir mil- 
ſionaries that brought to them theſe accounts, 
and the miracles by which God Almigh 'y attelt- 
ed their reports. But the apoſtles and difciples 
of Chriſt, to preſerve the hiſtory of his life, and 
to ſecure their accounts of him from error aud 
oblivion, did not only certain perſons ſet aſide for 
that purpoſe, as has been already ſhewn, but 
appropriated certain days to the commemoration 
of thoſe facts which they had related concern- 
ing him. The firſt day of the week was in all 
its returns a perpetual memorial of his reliitrec- 


tion, as the devotional exerciſes adapted to Fri- 


day and Saturday, were to denote to all ages, that 
he was crucified on the one of t! hoſe days ' and 
that he reſted in the grave on the other. You 

may apply the fame remark to ſeveral of the an- 
nual feſtivals inftituted by the apoſtles themſely de,; 
or at fartheſt by their immediate ſucceſſors, in 
memory of the moſt important particulars in our 
Saviour's hiſtory 3 to which we muſt add the ſa— 
5 craments 


* 
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P 2 craments inſtituted by our Lord himſelf, and ma- 
FR ny of tho rites and ceremonies which obtained in 
„the moſt early times of the church. Theſe are to be 
regarded as ſtanding marks of ſuch facts as were de- 
| > livered by thoſe who were eye- witneſſes to them, 
„ and which were contrived with great wildom to 
„ laſt till time ſhould be no more. Theſe, without 
any other means, might have, in ſome meaſure, 
conveyed to poſterity, the memory of ſæveral trant- 
actions in the hiftory of our Saviour, as they were 
„related by his diſciples. At leaſt, the reaſon of 
fttheſe inſtitutions, though they might be forgotten, 
and obſcured by a long courſe of years, could not 
. but be very well known by thoſe who lived in the 
5 three firſt centuries s; and a means of informing 
| the inquiſitive Pagans in the truth of our Saviour's 


ſider them. 


7 _ - hiſtory, that being the view in which am to con- 
5 
II. But leſt ſuch a akition; Sourh: guarded by 


ſo many expedients, ſhould. wear out by the length 
of time, the four evangeliſts, within about fifty, 
or, as Theodoret affirms, thirty years after our Sa- 
4 Viour's death, while the memory of his actions 
„ Was freſh among them, conſigned to writing that | 
„ © hiſtory, which for tome years had been publiſhed ; 
f only by the mouths of the apoſtles and diſciples. 1 
I be further confideration of thete holy penmen will Wo 
11 | fall under another part of this diſcourſe. 1 
3 III. It will be ſufficient to obſerve here, that in 1 
.de age which ſucceeded the apoſtles, many of "Þs 
their immediate diſciples ſent or carried in perſon 13 
þ the books of the four evangeliſts, which had been 'Þ 
u written by apoitles, or at leaſt approved by them, 3 
do moſt of the churches which they had planted | 
. in the different parts of the world. This was i} 
> done with ſo much diligence, that when Pan- # 
| Txnuss | 4 
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tzenus, a man of great learning and piety, had tra- 
velled into India for the propagation of Chriſtiani- 


THE 


ty, about the year of our Lord 200, he found a- 


mong that remote people the goſpel of St Mat- 
thew, which, upon his return from that country, he 
brought with him to Alexandria. This goſpel is 
generally ſuppoſed to have been leſt in thoſe parts 
by St Bartholomew, the apoſtle of the Indies, who 
probably carried it with him, before the wri- 
tings of the three other evangeliſts were pu— 
bliſhed. 

IV. That the hiſtory of our Saviour, as recorded 
by the evangeliits, was the ſame with that which 
had been before delivered by the apoſtles and diſ- 
ciples, will further appear in the proſecution of this 
diſcourſe, and may be gathered from the following 
conſiderations. 

V. Had theſe writings differed "ul the ſermons 
of the firſt planters of Chriſtianity, either in hif- 

tory or doctrine, there is no queſtion but they would 
have been rejected by thoſe churches which they 
had already formed. But ſo conſiſtent and uniform 
was the relation of the apoſtles, that theſe hiſtories 
appeared to be nothing elſe, but their traditions 
and oral atteſtations made fixed and permanent. 
Thus was the fame of our Saviour, which, in ſo few 
years, had gone through the whole earth, confirm- 
ed and perpetuated by ſuch records, as would pre- 
ſerve the traditionary account of him to after- ages ; 
and rectify it, if at any time, by paſſing throngh 
ſeveral generations, it might drop any part that was 
material, or contract uy thing that was falſe or 

6Aitious. 3 
VI. Accordingly we find the ſame Telus Chriſt, 
who was born of a virgin, who had wrought many 
miracles in Paleſtine, who was crucified, roſe again, 
aud deſcended into heaven: I fay, the ſame Jeſus 
Chriſt had been preached, and Was 3 
pe 
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| 2 tain 5 
nia, Phrygia, Aſia, and Pamphylia; in Italy, E- 
5 99 pt, Afric, and beyond 5 India, and Perſia; 
| By in ſhort in all the illands and provinces that 
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ed, in Germany, France, Spain, and Great Bri- 
in Parthia, Media, Meſopotamia, Arme- 


are viſited by the riſing or ſetting lun. The 


> ſame account of our Saviour's life and doctrine was 
delivered by thouſands of pre eachers, and believed 
in thouſands of placcs, who all, as faſt as it could 

be conveyed to them, received the ſame ac 


count in 
wiiting from the four evangelifts. | 
VII. Irenzeus to this purpoſe very aptly reniarks 


that thoſe barbarous nations, who in is time were 
not poſſeil:d of the written goſpels, and had oniy 


learned the b:ftory of our Saviour fcom thoſe who 


had converted them to Chritt tianity before the g 


pels were Witten,! had among them the 518 c- 
counts of our Saviour, Which are to be met with in 
the four evangeliits: an uncontellible proof of and 
concurrence between the holy ſcripture and the 
tradition of the church s in thoſe carly times of 
Chriſtianity. : 
VIII. Thus we ſee what opportunities the lea mod 
and 1 inqui ive Heothens had of informing them— 
ſelves of the truin of our Saviour's hiftory, during 
the three firſt centuries, eſpecially as they lay near- 
er one than another to the fountain- head; beſide 
which, there were many controverted traditions, 
records of Chriitianity, and particular hiſtories, that 
then threw light into thoſe matters, but are now en- 
tirely loſt, by which, at that time, any appearance 
of contradiction, or ſeeming difhculties, in the hiſ- 
tory of the evangeliſts, were fully cleared up and ex- 
plained; though we meet with fewer appearances. 
of this nature in the hiſtory of our Saviour, as re- 
„„ ͤ ðù lated 
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lated by the four evangeliſts, than in the accounts FY 
of any other perfon, publiſhed by ſuch a number of | 2 
different hiſtorians, who lived at ſo great a diitance | > 


{rom the preſent age. 

IX. Among thoſe records which are loſt, and 
were of great uſe to the primitive Chriſtians, is the 
letter to Hiberiud which I have already mention- 
ed; that of Marcus Aurelius, which I{hallt;kenotice 
of hereafter; the writings of Hegeſippus, who had 
drawn down the hiſtory of Chriſt janity to his own 
time, which was not beyond the middle of the ſe- 
cond century; the genuine Sybilline oracles, which, 
in tbe firit ages ef the churc ch, were ealily diſtin— 
guiſhed from the ſpurious; the records preſerved in 


particular churches, with many other & the lame 
zalurce 


SEC IE EVE 


I. The fight of miracles in thoſe ages, A further 
eomprmation of 4 agan fhilsfphers in tne Chriſtian 
faith. 

II. The credibility ſuch miracles. 

III. 4 e inſtance. 1 

IV. Martzrdem, why confi Ae as a fanding mi- 


radcle. 


V. Primitive Chriſtians thaupht many. of the mar- 


_ tyrs were e by a miraculcur feuer. 
VI. Preved from the nature e, their ſufferings. 
VII. How mart;rs further enuuced ing Pagans to 

embrace Ghrift tanity. 


5 H E R E were os means, which I find 


had a great. influence on the learned of. 


the hos firit centuries, to create and confirm in 
them the belief of our bleſſed Saviour's hittory, 
which ought not to be pailtcd over in ſllence. 

The 


/ & 


* 
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ſeveral times, and in feveral inſtances; nay, ap- 
peal to the Heathens themſelves for the truth of 
ſeveral facts they relate, nay, challenge them to 
be preſent at their aſſemblies, and ſatisfy them 
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7 The firſt was, the opportunity they enjoyed of ex- 


amining thoſe miracles, which were on ſcveral oc- 
caſions performed by Chriſtians, and appeared in 


the church, more or lets, during theſe firſt ages of 


| Chriſtianity. "Theſe had great weight with the 
men Jam now ſpeaking ot, who, from learned 
Pagans, became fathers of the church; for they 
frequently boaſt of them in their writings, as at- 
teſtations given by God himſelf to the truth of 
their religion. 

Il. At the fame time that theſe learned men 
declare how dilingenuous, baſe, and wicked it 
would be, how much beneath the dignity of phi- 


loſophy, and contrary to the precepts. of Chri- 
ſtianity, to utter falſehoods or fore geries in the ſup- 


port ot a cauſe, though never ſo juſt in itſelf, they 
confidently affert this miraculous power, which. 


then ſubſiſted in the church; nay, tell us, that 


they themſelves had been eye-witneſſes of it at 


ſelves if they doubt of it; nay, we find that Pa- 


gan authors have 1 in ſome inſtances confeſſed this 


miraculous power. 
III. The letter of e Anreiun whoſe ar- 


my was preſerved by a refreſhing ſhower, at the 
ſame time that his enemies were difcomhited by a 
ſtorm of lightening, and which the Heathen hi- 
ſtorians themſelves allow to have been ſuperna- 
twal, and the effect of magic; I ſay, this letter, 
which aſcribed this unexpected aſſiſtance to the 
prayers of the Chriſtians, who then ſerved in the 
army, would have been thought an unqueſtion- 
able teſtimony of the miraculous power I am 
ſpeaking of, had it been {till preſerved. It is 
ſullicient for me in this place to take notice, that 
th F 3 e 
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this was one of thoſe miracles which had ita in- 
fluence on the learned converts, becauſe it is re- 


lated by Lertullian, and the very letter appcaled 
to. When their learned men ſaw ſickneits and 


frenzy cured, the dead raiſed, the oracles put to 


ſilence, the demous and evil ſpirits forced to con- 
feis themſelves no gods, by perfons who only 
made ule of prayer and adjurations i in the name of 
their crucihed Saviour; how could they doubt of 
their Saviour's power on the like occations, as re- 


preſented to them by the traditions of the church, 


and the writings of the evanpeliſts ? 
IV. Under this head, I cannot omit that which 
appears to me a ſtanding miracle in the three ſirſt 
centuries, I mean, that amazing and ſupernatural 
courage or patience, which was ſhewn by innu— 
merable multitudes of martyrs, in thoſe flow and 


painful torments that were inflicted on them. 1 


cannot conceive a man placed in the burning iron 
chair at Lyons, amid the inſvlts and mockeries of 
a crouded amphitheatre, and ſtill keeping his ſeat ; 
or ſtretched upon a grate of iron, over coals of 
fire, and breathing out his foul among the exqui- 
fire ſuflerings of ſuch a tedious execution, rather 
than renounce his religion or blaſpheme his Sa- 
viour. Such trials ſeem to me above the ſtrength 
of human nature, and able to over-bear duty, rea- 


fon, faith, conviction, nay, and the molt abſolute 


certainty of a future ſtate. Humanity unafhited 
in an extraordinary manner, mult have ſhaken off 
the preſent prefſure, and have delivered itfelf out 


of ſuch a dreadful diſtreſs, by any means that , 


could have been ſuggeſted to it. We can eably 


Imagine, t that many perſons, in fo good a cauſe, 


might hare laid down their lives at the gibbet, the 
ſtake, or the block; but, to expire leiſurely among 
the moſt exquiſite tortures, when they might come 


out of chem, even by a mental reſervation, or an 


hypocriſy, 


r eas we ed wt ans ot 
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* 7 hypocriſy, which was not without a poſſibility of 
- | beiog followed by repentance and forgiveneſs, has 
| F* ſomething in it, fo far b:yond the force and natu- | 
1-5 ral ſtre ngth of mortals, that one cannot but think - | 
> | there was ſome miraculous power to ſupport tae. _ 
- 4 _ rer. "$424 
11 . We ſind the church of Seen in that ñ 
oo Mmjtable letter, which gives an account of the 
? death of P olycarp, their beloved bi hop, mention- | 
ing the cruel torments of other early martyrs for 1 
3 Chriltianity, are of opinion, that our Saviour ſtood j 
by them in a viſion, and perſonally converſed with 
them, to grve them ftrenprh and comfort during 
the bitterneſs of their long continued agonies; and 
we have the ſtory of a young man, who, having 
ſuffered many tortures, eſcaped with lite, and told 
his fellow-Chriſtians, that the pain of them hal 
been rendered tolerable, by the preſence of an 
angel who ſtood by him, and wiped off the tears 
and ſweat, which ran down his face whilſt he lay 
under his ſufferings. Weare aſſured at leaſt that 
the fir ſt martyr for Chriſtianity was encouraged in 
his laſt moments, by a viſion of that divine per- 
fon, for whom he ſuffered, and into whole pre- 
| ſence he was then haſtening. 

VI. Let any man calmly lay his hand upon his 
heart, and, after reading theſe terrible conflicts in 
which the ancient martyrs and conieflors were en- 
gaged, when they paſſed through ſuch new inven- 
tions and varieties of pain, as tired their tormen- Þ 
tors; and aſk himſelf, however zealous and fincere . 
he is in his religion, whether, under ſuch acute "3 
and lingering tortures, he could ſtil} have held Ft 
faſt his integrity, and have profeſſed his faith to 

the laſt, without a ſupernatural aſſiſtance of ſome _ "Wi 
Und or other. For my part, when I conſider 
that it was not an unaccountable obſtinacy in a 
lingle man, or in any ee ſet of men, in ſome 
extraordinary 
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extraordinary juncture; but that there were mul- 
titudes of each ſex, of every age, of different 
countries and conditions, who, for near 300 ycars 
together, made this glorious confeſſion of their 
faith in the midſt of tortures, and in the hour of 
death; I muit conclude, that they were either of 
another make than men are at preſent, or that they 
had ſuch miraculous ſupports, as were peculiar to 
thoſe times of Chriſtianity ; when without them 
perhaps the very name of it might have bcen ex- 
tinguiſhed. _ 3 


VII. It is certain that the deatbs and ſuſerings 


of the primitive Chriſtians had a great ihare in the 
converſion of thoſe learned Pagans who lived in 
the ages of perſecution, which, with ſome inter- 


vals and abatements, laſted near 300 years after 
our Saviour. Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian, Lactan- 
tius, Arnobius, and others, tell us, that this firſt 


of all alarmed their curioſity, rouſed their atten- 
tion and made them ſeriouſly inquiſitive into the 
nature of that religion which could endue the 
mind with ſo much ſtrength, and overcome the 
fear of death, nay, raiſe an earneſt deſire of it, 
though it appeared in all its terrors. This they 
found had not been effeQed by all the doQtrines 
of thoſe philoſophers, whom they had thoroughly 
ſtudied, and who had been labouring at this great 
point. The fight ef theſe dying and tormented 
. martyrs engaged them to ſearch into the hiſtory 
and doctrines of him for whom they ſuffered. 
The more they ſearched, the more they were con- 


vinced; till their conviction grew ſo ſtrong, that 
they themſelves embraced the ſame truths, and ei- 
ther actually laid down their lives, or were always 


in readineſs to do it, rather than depart from them. 
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I. The completion of cur Savinr's prophecies con- 
firmed Pagans in their belief of the goſpel. 

II. Origen's obſervation on that of his diſcifles 
being brought before kings and governors ; 

III. On their being perſecuted for their religion; ; 

IV. On their pre acking the goſpel to all nations. 


V. On the deſeruction of .Feruſalem, and ruin of 


1 1. Fewiſh evonomy. 
Theſe arguments Strengthened by what has 
e oe ori ipen's time. 


I. TT HE. ſecond of theſe extraordinary means, 


of great uſe to the learned and inquiſi- 
tive Pagans of the firſt three centuries, for 


evincing the truth of the hiſtory of our Saviour, 
was che completion of ſuch prophecies as are re- 


corded of him in the evangclitts. They could 
not indeed form any arguments from what he 
ſoretold, and was fulfilled during his life, becauſe 


both the prophecy and the completion were over 


before they were publiſhed by the evangeliſts; 
though, as Origen obſerves, what end could 
there be in forging ſome of theſe predictions, as 


that of St Peter's denying bis Maſtcr, and all his 


diſciples forſaking him in the greateſt extremity, | 
which relics ſo much ſhame en the great apo- 
file, and on all his companions? Nothing but a 


ſtrict adherence to truth, and to matters "of tact, 
could have prompted the cvangerits to . 
circumſtance fo diJadvantageous to their OWN re— 


putation; as that father has well obſerved 

II. But, to purſue his refiections on this ſubject, 
there are predictions of our Sab iour recorded by 
he evangelilis, which Were not completed till 
alter IT 


es ig in heaven. 
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after their deaths, and had no likelihood of being 
ſo, when they were pronounced by our blefſed 


Saviour. Such was that wonderful notice he 
gave them, that they ſhould be brought beſore 
governors and kings for his fake, for a teſtimo— 
ny againſt them and the Gentiles, Natth. x. 28. 


with the other like prophecies, by which he fore- 


told that his diſciples were to be perſecuted. Is 


there any other doctrine in the world, ſays this 


father, whoſe followers are puniſhed? Can the 


enemies of Chriſt ſay, that he knew his opinions 


were falſe and impious, and that therefore he 


might well conjecture and foretel what would be 
the treatment of thoſe perſons who would em- 


| brace them? Suppoſing his doctrines were really 
ſuch, why ſhou!d this be the confequence ?. 


What likelihood that men ſhould be brought be- 


fore kings and governors for opinions and teners 
of any kind, when this never happened even to 
the Epicureans, who abſolutely denied a provi- 
dence ; nor to Peripatetics themietves, who laugh- 
ed at the prayers and ſacrifices which were made 


to the Divinity? Are there any but the Chri- 


ſtians, who, according to this prediction of our 


Saviour, being brought before kings and gover- 
nors for his ſake, are preſſed to ou lateſt gaſp 
of breath, by their reſpective judges, to renounce 


Chriſtianity, and to procure their fiberty and telt, 
by offering the ſame ſacrifices, and taking the 


ſame oaths 1 85 others did ? | 
III. Conſider the time when our Saviour pro- 


nounccd thoſe words, Matth. x. 32. 33. Who- 


& ſoever thall confeſs me before men, him will I 
« contels alſo before my Father which is in hea- 


ven. But whoſoever ſhall deny me before men, 

« him will Jalſe deny before my Father which 

Had you heard him ſpeak aſter 
this manner, when as bh his diſciples were under 


no 
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no ſuch trials, you would certainly have ſaid 


within yourſelf, If theſe ſpeeches of Jeſus are 


true, and if, according to his prediction, gover- 
nors and kings undertake to ruin and deſtroy 


thoſe who ſhall profeſs themſelves his diſciples, 


we will believe not only that he is a prophet, but 
that he has received power from God ſufficient 
to preſerve and propagate his religion; and that 


he would never talk in ſuch a peremptory and 


diſcouraging manner, were he not aſſured that he 
was able to ſubdue the moit powerful oppoſition 
that could be made againſt the faith and doctrine 
which he taught. 


IV. Who is not ſtruck with admiration, 9 | 
he repreſents to himſelf our Saviour at that time 


foretelling, that his goſpel ſhould be preached in 
all the worid, for a witneſs unto all nations, or, 


as Origen, ( ho rather quotes the ſenſe than the 
words), to ſerve for a conviction to kings and 
people, when, at the ſame time, he finds that his 
' goſpel has accordingly been preached to Greeks 
and Barbarians, to the learned and to the igno- 
rant; and that there is no quality or condition of 


life able to exempt men from ſubmitting to the 


doctrine of Chriſt? “ As for us,” ſays this great 
author, in another part of his book againſt Cel— 


ſus, when we ſee every day thoſe events exactly 
accompliſhed which our Saviour foretold at fo 


great a diſtance, that his golpel 1 is preached in all 
the world, Matth. xxiv. 14. ; that his diſciples go 


and teach all nations, Matthi. xxviii. 19. ; and that 


thoſe who have received his doctrine, are brought 
for his ſake before governors, and before kings, 
Matth. x. 18.; we are filled with admiration, and 
our faith in him” is confirmed more and more. 
| What clearer and ſtranger proofs can Celſus alk 
| for the truth of what he poke! PE 


v. Origen . 
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V. Origen inſiſts likewiſe, with great ſtrength, 
on that wonderful prediction of our Saviour 
concerning the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, pro-] An 


_ nounced at a time, as he obſerves, when there |. lar 
was no likelihood nor appearance of it. This has Þ Jev 
been taken notice of, and inculcated by ſo many | me 

others, that I ſhall refer you to what this father Þ pen 

has faid on the ſubject in the firſt book againſt Þ teſt 

Celſus. And as to the accompliſhment of this Þ the 
remarkable prophecy, ſhall only obſerve, that Þ of 
whoever reads the account given us by Joſephus, | fo- 
without knowing his character, and compares it | the 
with what our Saviour foretold, would think the itt, 


hiſtorian had been a Chriſtian; and that he had Þ or. 


nothing elſe in view, but to adjuſt the event to Þ hu 
the prediction. gat 
VI. I cannot quit this head, without taking E fro 
notice, that Origen would ſtill have triumphed | of 
more in the foregoing arguments, had he lived Þ de 
an age longer, to have ſeen the Roman emperors, | by 
and all their governors and provinces, ſubmitting | {i 
themſelves to the Chriſtian religion, and gloryirp | 6; 
in its profeſſion, as ſo many kings and ſovereigus nc 
ſtill place their relation to Chriit at the head of... 
their titles. ge 
How much greater confirmation of his faith rx 
would he have received, had he ſeen our Sa- Þ wy 
' viour's prophecy ſtand good in the deſtruction ch 
of the temple, and the diſſolution of the Jewith Þ th 
cconomy, when Jews and Pagans united all Þ „ 
their endeavours, under Julian the apoſtate, to pe 


baffle and falſify the prediction? Ihe great 
preparations that were made for rebuilding the Þ + 
temple, with the hurricane, earthquake, and 


Jt 
eruptions of fire, that deſtroyed the work, and £ 
terrified thoſe employed in the attempt from 5 
proceeding in it, are related by many hiſtorians F 
of the fame ages and the ſubſtance of the ſtory 


teſtified 
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teſtified both by Pagan and Jewiſh writers, as 
Ammianus Marcellinus, and Zamath— David. The 


* J-arned Chryſoſtome, in a fermon again{t the 


Jews, tells them, this fack was then freſh in the 


. y 28 I — 73 — 14 
memories even of their young men, that it bap- 


pened but twenty years ago, and that 1d Was at- 


2 
* 0 . * 1 SLID 1 WEED - r 
teſted by all the inhabitants of Jerulalem, where 
they might fill ſee the marks of it in the rubbiſh 
- Cc 


of that work, from which the Jews defifted in 


8. T 8 RE. = 
ſo great a fright, and Which even Julian nad not 
, — * * — 1 E KY * Fj, * a 
the Courage to carry on. This fact, Winch 1s in 

. 


. = 2. — 9 4 1 HP 3 12 5 3 * . * 
itſeif ſo miracelous, and fo indiſputable, brought 

4 1 I T 1 WE + {3-3 119 And 
over many of the jews to Chrillianity 5 a“ 
A. De TP FA 


| 11 181 Te TY EC * * of 
ſhows us, that after our Saviour's prophec 


. 7% 1 Ine entitle x yo areſeryer 
gainſt t, the tempie could not be Preter ve. 


7 12 1 tr 27 37 27 PRs $4 
from the plough paſling Over it, by allet 


| = >. 5 1 * 3 28 5 * re 
of Titus, WO would fain have prevented 118 
} 


: . 
2g re-editied 


* 
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deſtruction, and that 19iread of be 


„ * > 
5 . * 1. - . . Sos _ 4 Fes Wo ; } 4 — _ TH 
by Julian, all his endeavours towards it, did out. 
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diQtrvn, that not one ont 1500iG de GT, Upon a- 


? 1 
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The ancient Chriſtians were ſo entirely perlua- 
{© . . . C 8 — 15 o » . 3 
ged of the force cf our Saviour's prophecies, 
| 1 — i CCl e 1 + 1 "In : 3 98 ad 2 N 
aud of the punimmentd WV 141811 Ene Je S8Illaud (ri c * . 


9 1 - # F 4990 
upon themſelves, and upon their children, for 


i | 755 
3 2 . eee e : 
the treatment which the Jeſſiah had received at 


their hands, that they did not doubt, but they 


would always remain an abandoned and diſperſed 

Henle. an hing, and an aſtoniſhment among 

PeOp ey an IT) | 8 

: 2 4 a | Ong — oh | 

the nations, as they are to this day. In Kort, 
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that nE had oth their Pecultallt) | ; | 
people, Which was HOW transferred to the body 
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of Chriſtians, and which preterved the church 


41 . 


of Chriſt among all the conflicts, difficulties. 


and perſecutions, in which it was engaged, as it 


had preſerved the Jewilh government and co- 


nomy for ſo many ages, whillt it had the LIVE 
= | * truch 
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truth and vital principle in it, notwithſtanding it 
was lo frequently in danger of being utterly 2- 
boliſhed and deſtroyed. Origen, in his fourth 
book againſt Celſus, mentioning their being caſt 


out of Jeruſalem, the place to which their wor- Þ|Þ 
ſhip was annexed, deprived of their temple and 


ſacrifice, - their religious rites and ſolemnities, 
and ſcattered over the face of the earth, ventures 


to aſſure them, with a face of confidence, that 


they would never be re-cſtabliſhed, ſince they 
had committed that horrid crime ago inſt the Sa- 
viour of the world. This was a bold aſſertion in 
the good man, who knew how this people had 
been fo wonderfully re-eſtabliſhed in former 
times, when they were almoſt ſwallowed up, and 
in the moſt deſperate ſtate of deſolation, as in 
their dcliverance out of the Babyloniſh captivity, 
and the oppreſſions of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Nay, he knew that, within leſs than an hundred 
years before his own time, the. Jews had made 
ſuch a powerful effort for their re-eſtabliſhment 
under Barchocab, in the reign of Adrian, as 
ſhook the whole Roman empire. But he found- 


ed his opinion on a ſure word of prophecy, and 


on the puniſhment they had fo juſtly incurred; 
and we find, by a long experience of 1500 years, 
that he was not m taken, pay, that his opinion 


gathers ſtrength daily, fince the Jews are now. at 
a greater diſtance from any probability of ſuch a 


re-eſtablithm zent, than they were when Origen 
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I. The lives of primitive Chriftians, anther moans 1 
bringing learned Pug gans ints their religion. = 

|. II. The c hangs and re/ormation of ther mann:rs a 
„ III. This loaded upon as fuperadtural vy i - ki 
| ed e , 5 
. IV. And flrengthen'd the accounts: given of our g 

7 l K and hifiory VO | | = 
uy . The Jew! ith drephec 105 . GHT SAULT, an ars | 
gument 7c 7 the Heathentbeli,: 13 
VI. Purjt ed: 5 | f 5 
r VII. Fa UP; 1404 d. | 13 
11. "HERE vas one other means enjoyed by 1 
„ 1 the learned Pagars of the three fir 6 in 
-. centuries, for fatisty1 ing 7 them in the truth of On ; if: 
1 >Saviour's kiitory, w hich 1 might have fiung un- bl 
eder one of the foregoing W but as it is fo is 
t ſhining a particular, and does fo much honour to 18 
s our religion, Ifhall make a diſtinct article of it, £59 
and only confider it with Neid to the ſubject I F 
4 em upon: I mean the lives aud manners of theſe 9 
3 holy men, who believed in Chriſt during t the fart 19 
: ages of Chriſtianity. I ſhonld be thought to ad- 45 
n vrance a paradex, ſhould 1 affirm, that there were 11 
t more Chriſtians in the world during thoſe times 1 
1 | of perſecuti on, than there are at prejent in theſe Lit; 
n | which we call the flourimhing times of CE 55 anity. 


Put this will be found an indiſputable truth, if we 
forn) our calculation upon the opinions which pre- 
vailed in thoſe days, that every one who lives in 
the habitual p 9 ff any volunta ary fin, actual- 
ly cuts himſelt off from the benefits and profeſifion 
of Chriſtianity an whatever he may call himſelf, 
is in reality no Chritian, nor ought to be eſteem- 
ed as luch. 


82 II. In 
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rather to obſerve, that ho 

whom Iam now ſpeaking, mention this grea 

reformation of thoſe who had been the preateit 
—m e 5 * 
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In the time we are NOW ſurveying, the 
Chitin religion ſhowed its full force and efſi- 


cacy on the minds of men, and by many ex- 


amples demoniirated what great and generous 
3 0 4 N = J ' 1 | 
loinls it was Ip oi producing. It exalted 


and refined its pre olelytes to a very high degree 


8 
„ 28 Sis 1 
0 pe! FN and-tet them far above the ple. — 


71125 c 2 be ? 2 te j 
5% ana even tae... pains; of this life. It 


1 
llrengtheued the infitmity, und broke the flerce- 
1* 


* 
0 — 1 3 - * FD - 4 ka 3 hy 
15 of human nature. It lifted ay the minds ot 


7 . 7 * : ; - . = 
2 ?> 'N\ 3* I-33 TY . fArxy fi / ANY. [ A 
12 ignorant 140 tlie RIOW UTC at! id worthip OZ 
* 1 * Fr cy - o 
him that tt} A & i»; 2 }%7 A.ty 1 1 75 * 1 21 47 7181 110 
iis 1406485 14 147489 147419 8c 1111 4 1101 1 tue Vic! OUS 
5 * 1 3 1 L „ « f1 £5] 
With 2 rational devotion, a Hriét purity of heart, 
4 
* 1 * * . Py * * 1 ? "A 1 4 } . A 
and an unbounded lor to their fellow- creatures. 
? J 
L 


= proportion as it fpread through the world, it 
Jet emed to change mankin N another ſpecies 
of beings. No ſooner was a convert initiated 
into it, but, by an C2 ly figure; be became a nen 
man, and ba ch . and looked upon himſ. 
one regenerated and born a {cond time into an- 
other ſtate of exiſtence. 
III. It is not my buſineſs to be more particu- 


7 
4 


lar in the accounts of . Obriſtianity, 
but. 
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which have been exhibited fo well by others; 
Dagan Converts, Of 


ſinners, with that ſudden and ſurpriſing 
which it made in the 1 of the moſt profligate, 
as having ſomething in it ſopernatural, miizeu- 


lous, and more than 1 Origen repreicnts 
= 


wonderful than that of curing the lame and bhad, 
Jn. cleanſing the leper. Many others repretent 


this power in the Chriſtian. religion, as m0 less 


it in the fame light, ny looked upon it as an 


8 
argument, that theme was a certain divinity 


that religion, which ſhowed itſelf in ſuch "Ro 


and glorious effects. 
. IV. This 


© 22 


IV. This therefore was a great means not only 


of recommending Chriſtianity to honeſt and 


learned Heathens, but cf confhrming them in the 


belief of our Saviour's hiſtory, when they law 
multitudes of virtuous men daily forming them- 
ſelves upon his example, animated by his pre- 


cepts, and actuated by that Spirit which he had 


promiſed to fend among his diſciples, 


V. But I find no argument made a ſtronger 


impreſſion on the minds of theſe eminent Pagan 
converts, ſor ſtrengthening their faith in the hi- 
ſtory of our Saviour, than the predictions rela- 


ting to him in thoſe old prophetic writings, which 


were depoſited among the hands of the greateſt 


enemies to Chriſtianity, and owned by them to 
have been extant many ages before his appear- 
ance. The learned Heathen converts were a- 


ficniſhed to ſee the whole hiſtory of their Sav1- 
our's life publiſhed before he was born, and to 
find that the evangeliſts and prophets, in their 
accounts of the Nleſſiah, difleced only in point of 
time; the one forctelling what ſhould happen to 
him, and the other deſcribing thoſe very part!- 
culars as what had actually happened. This our 


Saviour himfelf was pleaſed to make uſe of as 


the ſtrongeſt argument of his being the promiſed 
Meſſiah, and without it would hardly have re- 
conciled his diſciples to the ignominy of his 


death, as in that remarkable paſſage which men- 


tions his converſation with the wo diſciples, on 


the day of his reſurretion. St Luke xziv. 13. 


mmL EE Soo. 
VI. The Heathen converts, after having travel- 
ied through all human learning, and fortified their 


minds with the knowledge of arts and ſciences, 


were particularly qualified to examine theſe pro- 


phecies with great care and impartiality, and with- , 


; WY 4 "5 


out prejudice or prepoſſeſſion. If the Jews, on the 
one ſide, put an unvaturab interpretation on theſe 
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propheciesa - 
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prophecies, to evade the force of them in their 
controverſies with the Chriſtians ; or if the Chriſti- 


ans, on the other {ide, over-{trained ſeveral paflages F T 
in their applications of them, as it often ha IPPetis = 


among men of the beit underftanding, v han their 
mind y are heated with any contideration that bears 
a more than PE} weight with it: the learned 
Feathens may be looked upon as neuters in the 
matter, when all theſe prophecies were new to 
them, and their educa: ion Tm left the interpreta- 
tion of them free and indifferent. Beſides, theſe 
learned men among the” primitive Chriſtians, 
knew how the Jews, who had preceded our Sa— 
viour, interpreted theſe predictions, and the ſeve- 
ral marks by which they ACA enge the 
Meffiah would be diſcovered, and how thoſe ct 
the Jewith doctors, who ſucceeded him, had de- 
viated from the interpretations and doctrines cf 
their ſorcfathers, on 1 purpoſe to ſtiſle their own 
1 conviction. 0 | 
vin. This ſet of a arguments had therefore an in- 
vincible rer with thoſe Pagan philoſophers who 
became Chriſtians dos we find in mot of their wri- ( 
: tings. They cou! 0 not diſbelieve our Saviour's hi- 3 
Rory, which fo exactly agreed with every thing M---* 
13 
f 
| 


— 2 - 


that had been written of him many ages befcre his 
birth, nor doubt of thoſe eircumitances being ful- 
filled in him, which could nor be tyue of any per- 


ſon that lived in the world beſides himſelf. This 3 
wrought the greateſt confuſion in the unbelieving ! 
Jews, and the greateſt conviction in the Gentiles, Ä 


who every whet re ſneak with aſtoniſhment of theic 
truths they met with in this new magazine of learn- 
ing which was opened to them, and carry the point 
fo far as to think what ever excellent doctrines they 
had met with among Pagan writers had been ſtole. 
from their converſation with the Jews, or from 
the peruſal of theſe writings which they had in 


their cuſtody. 1 


* 


2 ws 4 


* & 


we. diſcover in our own ſouls, we join infinitude 


ADDITIONAL 


2D 1 | 8 | CO U R 8 E | I. 


_ 0 T. I. 


Qui mare et terras variiſque mundum * 


us £6 
Temperat horts : 
Unde nil maus generatur ißſo, 
Nec viget guicguam ſimilèe aut. fecundum.. 
=: ok. Od; 12. Lib. I. V. 18. 
Who guides below, and rules above, 
The great Diſpoſer and the mighty King: 
Than he none greater, next him none, 
That ean be, is, or vas: 


Supreme he ſingly fills the throne. CRESCH. 


Y % IMONIDES, being aſked by Dionyſius the 


dE tyrant, what God was, defired a day's time to 


conſider of it before ke made his reply. When the 
day was expired, he deſired two days; and after- 
wards, inficad of returning his eniwer, demanded 
ſtill double time to conſider of it. This great poet 


and philoſopher, the more he contemplated the na- 


ture of the Deity, found that he waded but the 
more out of his depth; and that he loſt himſelf 
in the thought, inſtead of finding an end of it. 
If we confider the idea which wife men, by the 
light of reaſon, have framed of the divine Being, 
it amounts to this; that he has in him all the per- 
fection of a ſpiritual nature; and ſince we have no 


notion of any kind of ſpiritual perfection but what 
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to each kind of theſe perſections, and what is a | 


1 in an human ſoul, becomes an attribute 
in God. We cxiit in place and time; the divine 
Being fills the immenſity of ſpace with his pre- 


ſence, and inhabits eternity. W e are poſſeſſed of 


a little power, and a little knowledge ; the divine 
Being is, almighty and omniſcient. In ſhort, by 
adding infinity to any kind of perfection we enjoy, 
and by joining all theſe different kinds of perfect: . 

ons in one being, we form eur idea of the great 
Sovereign of nature. 

Though every one who thinks muſt hare made 


this obſervation, I ſhall preduce Mr Locks's autho- 


rity to the ſame purpoſe, out of his Efſay on hu- 
man underſtanding, If we examine the idea we 
have of the incomprehenſible ſupreme Being, we 


hall find, that we come by it the ſame way; and 


that the complex: ideas we have both of God and 


ſeparate ſpirits, are raade up of the ſimple ideas 
we receive from reflection: v. g. from having 
What we experiment in ourfelves, got the ideas ol 
exiſtence and duration, of knowledge and power, 
of pleaſure and happineſs, and of ſeveral other 
qualities and powers, which it is better to have 
than to be without; when we would frame an 
idea the moſt ſuitable we can to the ſupreme 


Being, we enlarge every one of theſe with our 


idea of infinity; and fo, put ting them together, 
make our complex idea of God,” 


It is not impoſſible that there may be many 


"Kinds of ſpiritual perfection, beſides thoſe which 


are lodged in an human ſoul ; but it is impoffible 


that we ſhould have ideas of any kinds of per- 
ſection, except thoſe of which we have ſome 
ſmall rays, and ſhort imperfect ſtrokes in our- 


ſelves. It would be therefore a very high pre- 


ſumption to determine, whether the ſupreme Be- 


ing has not many more attributes than thoſe 
Which 


RI ATT RID FED. 8 
which enter into our conceptions of him. Tbis 
is certain, that if there be any kind of ſpiritual 
perfection which is not marked out in an human 
ſoul, it belongs, in its fulneſs, to the divine na- 
ture. 

Several eminent philoſophers have imagined; 
that the foul, in her ſe 
faculties fpringing up in her, waich ſhe is not ca- 
pable of exerting during her preſent union with 
the body; and whether theſc facultics may not cor- 
reſpond with other attributes in the divine nature, 

and open to us hereafter new matter of wonder 
and adoration, we are altogether ignorant. This, 
as 1 have laid before, we ought to acquieſce in, 
that the ſovereign neee the great Author of 
nature, has 1n him all poſlible perfection, as well 


in kind as in degree, to ſpeak according to our 
; 1 ſhall only add under 
this head, that when we have raiſed our notion of 
Being as high as it is poſſible for 


methods of conceiving. 


this infinite 
the mind of man to go, it will fall infinitely ſhort 
of what he really i is. There is no end of his 
| greatneſs; the moſt exalted creature he has made, 


is only capable of adoring it, none but himſelf can 


cemprebend it. 
The advice of the ſon of. Sir ach is very juſt 
and ſublime in tbis light, „ By his word all 
things confilt, We may ſpeak much, and yet 
come ſhort ; wherefore, in ſum, he is all. 
ſhall we be able to W him! for 


great above all his works. Ihe Lord is terrible 


and very great; and marvellous in his power. 


When you glorify the Lord, get nn as much 
as you can; for even yet will- ar exceed. 
And, when you exalt him, 1 


never go far enough. Who bath feen him, that 


he might tell us I and who can magaity kim as 
he 


eparate ſtate, may have new 


How 
he is 


forth all 
your ſtrength, and be not weary; for you can 
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he. is? There are yet hid greater things than 


theſe be, for we have ſeen but a few of his 


Works.“ 
I have here only conſidered the ſupreme Bein g 


by the light of reaſon and philoſophy. If we 
would ſee him in all the wonders of his mercy, 


we muſt have recourſe to revelation, which re- 
preſents him to us, not only as infinitely gre: 
and glorious, but as infinitely good and } jut i in 


his diſpenſations towards man. But as this is a 


theory which falls under every one's confidera- 
tion, though indeed it can never be uſlictentiy 


conſidered, I ſhall here only take notice of that 


habitual worſhip and veneration which we ougit 
to pay to this almighty Being. We ſhould often 
refreth our minds with the thought of him, and 
annihilate ourſelyes before him in the contempla- 
tion of our own wotrthlefineſs, and of his tranſcen- 
dent excellency and perfection. This would im- 


print in our minds ſuch a conſtant and uninter— 
rupted awe and veneration as that which I am here 


nz and which is in reality a kind of 
inceſſant prayer, and reaſonable humiliation of the 
ſoul before him who made it, 
This would effectually kill in us all the little 
are 
5 
turn more on thoſe comparative advantages which 
they eujoy over ſome of their fellow- creatures, 


than on that infinite diſtance which is placed be- 


tween them and the ſupreme model of all perfec- 
tion. It would Itkewiſe quicken our defires and 
endeavours of uniting ou irſelves to him b by © I the 


| acts of religion and virtue. 


Such an habitual homage to the ſupreme Being, 


would, in a particuler manner, baniſh from among 
us, that prevailing impiety of uſing his name on 


the mo trivial occaſions, 


I 
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I find the following paſſage in an excellent ſer- 
mon, preached at the funeral of a gentleman, who 


was an honour to his country, and a more diligent, 


as well as ſucceſsful inquirer into the works of 
nature, than any other our nation has ever produ- 


ced. He had the profoundeſt veneration for the 


reat God of heaven and earth, that I have ever 
obſerved in any perſon. 'The very name of God 
was never mentioned by him without a pauſe, 
and a viſible itop in his diſcourſe; in which, one 


that knew him moſt particularly above twenty. 
years, has told me, that he was ſo exaCt, that he 


does not remember to have obſerved him once to 
. 


Every one knows the veneration * was 


paid by the Jews to a name ſo great, wonderful, 


and holy... They would not let 1t enter even into 
their religious diſcourſes. What can we then 


think of thoſe who make uſe of fo tremenduous a 


name in the ordinary expreſſions rot their anger, 


mirth, and moſt impertinent paſſions? of thoſe 
who admit it into the moſt familiar queſtions and 


aſſertions, ludicrous phraſes, and works of hu- 


mour? not to mention thoſe who violate it by fo- 
lemn perjuries It would be an affront to reaſon, 


to endeavour to ſet forth the horror and profaneneſs 
of ſuch a practice. The very mention of it expo- 


ſes it ſuſticiently to thoſe in whom the light of na- 
ture, not to lay religion, i is not utterly extinguiſh» 


od. | 5 
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Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terraſque, trac tufque maris, calumque proſundum, 
VIRG. Georg. 4. Ver. 22t. 


For God the whole created maſs inſpires: 
Through heaven, and earth, and ocean's depths 
he throws 
His influence round, and kindles as he goes. 
DRYDEN, 


| Was yeſterday, about ſun-ſet, wal! eing in the 
1 open field, till the night inſenſbly fell upon 
me. Mat firſt amuſed myſelf with all the richnets 
and variety of colours which appeared in the 
weſtern parts of heaven; in proportion as they 
faded away and went out, feveral ſtars and bla: 
nets appeared one after another, till the whole 
firmament was in a glow. The blueneſs of che 
ther was exceedingly heightened and enlivened 
by the ſeaſon of the year, and by the rays of all 
thoſe luminaries that paſied through it. The 
Galaxy appeared in its moſt beautiful white. To 
complete the ſcene, the full moon roſe at length 
in that clouded majeſty, which Milton takes notice 
of, and opened to the eye a new picture of nature, 
which was more finely ſhaded and diſpoſed among 
ſoſter lights, than that which the ſun had befor: 
diſcovered tos." 
As 1 was ſurveying the moon walking in 1 her 
brightneſs, and taking her progreis among the 
conſtellations, a thought roſe in me, Which I be- 
lieve very often perplexes and diſturbs men of 
ſerious and contemplative natures. David him- 


ſelf fell into it in that reflection: „ When I 


« conſider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
« the moon and the ſtars which thou haſt or- 
&« dained; what is man, that thou art mindful of 
«© him? and the ſon of man, that thou viſiteſt 
ee him?“ 


- 


— 
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& him?” In the ſame manner, when I conſider— 


ed that infinite hoſt of ſtars, or, to ſpeak more 


pbiloſophically, of ſuns, which were then minds 
upon me, with thoſe innumerable ſets of planets, 
or worlds, which were moving round their re- 
ſpeQtive ſuns ; when 1 ſtill enlarged the 8 8 
and ſuppoſed another heaven of ſars and worlds, 
riſing ſtill above this which we diſcovered, and 
theſe (till enlightened by a ſuperior firmament of 
luminaries, which are planted at fo great a di- 
ſtance, that they may appear to the inhabitants 
of the former as the ſts do to us: in ſhort, 
while 1 purſued this thought, I could not bur 


reflect on that little inſipnificant ſigure which I 
myſelf bore amidſt the imm enſity of Cod 


works. 

Were the fan, which enlightens this part of 
the creation, with all the HORS of the plarictary 
worlds that move about him, ut extinenitiths 
ed and anninila ted, they 8 be milled 
more than 2 grain. of. ſnd upon the -fea-ſhore. 


'The ſpace they pot. s is ſo. exccedinoly little in 


compariſon of the Whole, that it world 


* 


be imperceptible to any eye that could take in 


Ct xi, A we 


the whole compals-of nature, aud paſs from 


IIS 


end of the creation tothe other; as it is.polT}, 


A* 
Ct} 


E 
there may be ſuck a ſenſe” in 5 hereaſrer, 
or in creatures which are at preſent more exalted 
than ourſelves. We fee many ſtars, by the help 
of glaſſes, u hich we do nat. eos With our 


naked eyes; and the finer our teleicopes re, the 
more ſtill are our diico veries. Hu ygegies carkies 


12 . 
oo 0 SLY 9 1 


this thought ſo far, tha wy does not think it TRE 
poſſible there may be ftars whoſe light has rot 
yet travelled down to us, fince their Giſt Creation 

There is no queſtion but the univerſe has certain 
bounds f tet to It; : bur when we conſider that it is 
| H the 
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” - makc a blank in the creation. The chaſm would 
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the work of infinite power, prompted by infinite 
goodneſs, with an infinite ſpace to exert itfelf 


It ? 


ror, as a being that was not worth the ſmalicſt 
regard of one who had fo great a work unde 

his caie and ſuperintendency. I was afraid of 
being overlooked amidſt the immenſity of na- 
ture, and loſt among that infinite variety of 
creatures, which, in all proba' ilicy, iwarm 
through all theſe immeaſurable regions of mat- 
„ | 
In order to recover myſelf from this mortify- 


ing thoaght, I confidered that it took its rife 


from thoſe narrow conceptions WHICH e are apt 


to entertain of the divine nature, We ourſejves 
cannot attend to many different objects at the 
ſame THe: If we are careful to inſpect ſome 
things, we muſt of courſe neglect others. This 
imperſectio n which we obſerve in ourſelves, is an 
imperfechon that cleaves in ſome degree to crea» 
tures of the higheſt capacities, as they are Crea- 
tures, that is, beings of finite aud limited natures. 
The preſence of e every created being is confined 
to: a Certain meature of ſpace, and conſeque ntly 
his oferva! ion is ſtinted to a certain number of 

objects. The ſphere in which we more, and act, 
and under! Land, is of a wider circumference to 
one creature than another, according as we rife 
one above another in the ſcale of exiitence. But 
the wideſt of theſe our ſpheres has its circumfe— 
rence. When therefore we refle&t on the di- 
vine nature, we are fo uſed and accuſtomed to 
this imperfection in ourfelves, that we cannot 


forbear, in ſome meaſure, aſcribi ing it to him in 
whom there 1s n0 ſhadow of imperſcction. Our 
reaſon 4 


in, how can our imagination let any bounds to 


To return N to my firſt thought, 1 
could not but look upon myſelf with ſecret hor- 
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that lie contiguous to them. 
and obfervation turns within a very narrow cir- 


us, „ that I knew where I might 


„ gn the right at 


GOD, 
of wh; ch he is thus intimately united. Several 
moraliſts have conſidered the creation as the 


AND 


temple of God, which he has built with his own 


bands, and which is filled with his preſence. O. 
thers have conſidered infinite ſpace as the 1ecep- 


tacle, or rather the habitation of the Almighty. 


But the nobleſt and moſt exalted way of conlder- 
ing this infinite ſpace, is that of Sir Iſaac New- 


ton, who calls it the ſenſorium of the God-head. 


Brutes and men have their ſenſoriola, or little 
ſenforiums, by which they apprehend the pre- 
ſence, and perceive the : aQions of a few objects 
Their knowledge 


cle. But as God Ajmighty cannot but perceive 
and know every thing in which he 
nite ſpace gives room to infinite knowledge, 
and is, as it were, an organ to omniſcience. 


Vere the ſoul ſ-parate from the body, and 


with one 7 of thought ſhould ſtart en 


the bounds ol the Creation, ſhould it for millions 
ot years continue its progrefs through infinite. 
ſpace with the ſame acki, vicy, it would ſtill find. 
itſelf within the embrace of its Creator, and en- 
| compafl. ( 


round with the immenhty of the 
(Gol head. 


less Pre ſent with us becauic he is concealed fro 21M 


8. Job. Bchol, 
ee thete; and bekwerd, but 1 cannot perceive 
t Him; on the left hand, where he does wo: k, 


«K ut I cannot beheld him: 


ſnort, reaſon, as al as revelation, afferes us that 
he cannot be .abſer 
is unciſcovered "0 us 
In this conſideration of God Almighty' 8 SMmni- 
preſence. and omaiſcience, every uncomfor: ble 


een 


relides, infi- 


While we are in the body, he is not 
nd him!“ 
1 go 191 ward, but he is not 
he hideth bimſelf 
1d. to. i cannot ſee him.“ In 


from us notwithflandg's he 
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thought vaniſhes. He cannot but regard every 
thing that has being, Traps iuch ol his crea- 
tures who fear they are not regarded by him. He 
is privy to all their thou, Süts, aud to that anxiety 
of beart in particular, v hich is apt to trouble them 


on this Occafion: for as it is impoflible he ſhould 
overlook any of his Creatures, to we may be confi- 


dent that he regards, with an eye of mercy, thoſe 
who endeavour to recommend themſelves to his 


notice, and, in an unfeigned humility of heart, 


think themely es Un WoOrti 5 that he ſhiould be mind- 
full of tl nem. 


. SED) TUE Ch Jun (77 112 (FU ring ? 2715 2 2 5 Luc. lib. ! IX. 


Than! heav'n what further can we (eck! 


I your Paper of Friday the gth inſtant, you 
| | 


ad occaſion to contider the ubiquity of the 


Godhead; and at the ſame time to ſhew, that as 
he 1s preſe nt to every thing, he cannot but be at- 
tentive to ev ery thing, and privy to all the modes 
aud parts St its Cs nce; or, in other words, 
that his omniſcience and omniprelence are co- 


exiſtent, aud run together through the whole 
infinitude of ſpace. Ibis con: fderation - might 


furuith us with many incentives to dt votion, and 


motives to morality; but as this ſul b1cct has been 
handled by ſeveral excellent writers, ] hall confie: 
der it in a light wherein L have not deen it placed 


by others. 


Firſt, How e is the Se of an 
intellectual being, who is thus preſe nt with his. 
Maker, but at the ſame time receives no extra- 
ordinary benefit or adyantags from this his pre- 


ſence! 


Secondly, How e is the condition of 
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| intcil. tual being, Whois 


no God 1 in the world. 
an infinite Being to remove himfelf from any of 


8986 ö, 
an intellectual ain who feels no other eff. Cs 


f. om this his preſerice, but ſuch as proceed from 
| gion e Wrath and indignation ! 


Third'y, How happy is the condition of that 


AND 


« ſoniible of his Maker's 
prefenice. from the ſecret eſkects of bis mercy and 
ioving-kindneis ! | 


Firjt, How diſconſolate is the condition of an 
intellectual being, who is thus preſent with his 
Maker, but at the fame time receives no extra— 


ordinary beneſtt or advantage from this his pre- 


tence? Every particle of matter is aCtuated by 


this Almighty Being which paſles through 1 it. Ihe 


heavens and the earth, the ſtars and planets, 


move and gravitate by virtue of this great princi- 
ple within them, 


are invigorated by the preſence of their Creator, 


All the dead parts of nature 


and made capable of exerting. their reſpective 
qualities. The ſeveral inſtincts in the brute 


crestion, do likewiſe operate and work towards 
the ſeveral ends which are agreeable to them by 
this divine energy. 
co-operate with this holy Spiritz a 
tive to his preſence, recæives none of thoſe advan- 
tages from it, which are perfective of his nature, 


Nan only, 
and is unatten— 


and necefſary to his well— being. The Divinity 18 


with him, and in him, and every where about 
It is the ſame 


him, but of no advantage to him. 
thing to a man without religion, as if there were 
It is indeed impoiſible for 


his creatures; but though he cannot withdraw 


bis ffence from us, which would argue an im- 
perfection! in him, he can withdraw from us all 
the joys and conſolations of it. 
may perhaps be neceſſary to ſupport us in our 


exiſtence, but he may leave this our exiſtence to 
irtelt, with regard to its happineſs or miſery. For 
in 


who does not 


His preſence 
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in this ſenſe; he may caſt us aw; ay from his preſence 


and take his holy Spirit from us. This üngle con- 


ſideration, one ak think ſulſtcient to make us 


open our hearts to all thoſe infallons of 1 Joy and 
gladnels which ere fo ncer at hand, and ready to 


be poured in upon us; elpecialiy when we conti-, 
der, ſecondly, Ihe d. plorable condition of an in- 


tellectual being, who feels no other eſtects from 


his Maker's preſence, but ſuch as 8 from di- 


vine wrath and indign. ation. 

We may allure ourſelves, that the great Author 
of nature will not always be as one, who is indif- 
ferent ro any of his Hears J hoſe who will 


not ſeel him in his love, will be ſure at length to 
feel him in his diſpleaſure. And how dreadful 
is the condition of that creature, who is on! 

ſenſible of the being of his Creator, by what he 
ſuſſers from him! He is as eflentially preſent in 


heli as in heaven; but the inhabitants of thoſe ac- 


curſed places behold him on y in his wrath, and 
ſhrink. within the flames to conceal themſelves 
from bim. It is not in the power of imagination 


to conceive the fearful eres of omnipotence in- 


cenſed. | 

But I ſhall ouly conſider the wretchedneſs of 
an intellectual being, who, in this life, lies under 
the diſpleaiure of ba that, at all times, and in 


all places, is intimately united with him. He is 


able to diſquiet the foul, and vex it in all its ſa- 
culties. He can binder any of the grea ateſt com- 


forts of life from refreſhing us, and give an edge 
to every one of its flighteſt calamities. Who then 


can bear the thought of being an outcaſt from 
his preſence, that 1 15, from the comjorts of it, or 
feeling it only in its terrors ; How pathetic is 
that expoſtulation of Job, when, for the trial of 


his pattence, he was made to look upon himſelf 


in this e t condition, 6 Why haſt thou 


66 let 
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92 Or GOD, AND 


60 ſet me as a mark againſt thee, ſo that Jam 


« become a burden 5 myſcht?!“ a But, thirdl;, 


how. happy 1s the condition of that intellectual 


being, who is ſealible of his Maker's prelence, 
from the fecret effects of his mercy and! loving- 
kindneſs! 

The bleſſed in heaven behold him foe to face; 
that is, are as ſenſible of his preſence as we are or 
the preſence of any perſon whom we look upoi 
with our eyes. There is doubtleſs a faculty in 
ſpirits by which they apprehend one another, as 
our ſenſes do material obje Cts 4 and there 18 no 
queſtion, but our ſouls, when they are diſembo- 
died, or placed in glorihed bodies, will, by this 
faculty, i in whatever part of ſpace they reſide, be 


always ſenfible of the divine preſence. We who. 
have this veil of fieſb ſtanding between us and the 
world of ſpirits, mult be content to know that the 
Spirit of God is preſent with us, by the effects 


which he produceth in us. Our outward ſenſes 
are too grois to apprehend him: we may however 


taſte and fee how gracious he is, by his inflaence 
upon our minds, by thoſe virtuous thoughts 


which he awakens in us, by thoſe fecret comforts 
and refreſhments which he con veys into our fouls, 
and by thoſe raviſhing joys and inward fatisfac- 
tions, which are perpetually ſpringing up, and 
diffuſing themſelves among all the thou oh its of 
good men. He is lodged 1 in our very cflence, and 
is as a foul within the ſoul, to irradiate its unde 


ſtanding, reckify its will, purify its päſſions, 4 


enliven all the powers of man. Mow happy there- 


fore is an intellectual being, who, by prayer and 
1editation, by virtue and good works, opens 


this communication hetween God and his own 


ſoul ! Though the whole creation frowns upon 


him, and all nature looks black upon hem, he 
has his light and ſoppert within him, that are 
able 
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able to cheer his mind, and bear him up in the 


midſt of all thoſe horrois which encompaſs him. 
He knows that his helper is at hantih and is al- 
ways nearer to him than any thing elſe can be, 
which 1s capable 1 annoying or terrifying him. 
In the midſt of ca! Wong or contempt, he attends 
to that Being who whiſpers better things within 


his ſoul, and whom he 00ks upon as his defen- 


der, his glory, and the lifter up of his head. In 
his deepeſt ſolitude and retirement, he knows 
that he is in company with the greateſt of Be- 
ings; and pe receives within himſelf ſuch real ſen- 


ſations of his preſence, as are more delightſul 


than any thing that can be met with in the con- 
verſation of his creatures. Even in the hour of 
death he confiders the pains of his diflolution to 
be nothing elſe but the breaking down of that par- 
tition whicl h ſtands betwixt his ſoul and the fight 
of that Being who is always preſent with him, 


and 1s about to manifeſt 1: elk to him in fuluets « Of 


joy. 


If we would be thus happy, ind thus ſenſibl 


of our Maker's preſence, from the ſeeret effects of” 


bis mercy. and $90 25 (, we muſt keep ſuch a 
watch over al thoughts, that, in the lan- 


guage of the ſeri; bre, his Hul may have pleaſure 
in us We muſt take care not to grieve 115 noly : 


? 
Spirit, and endesargur to make tne 8 85 b tattons 
A 11 7 V7 0 1y f* qv [ 12 0 
of QUT 12 2.21 8. N * acceptable 111 118 Ir 
that he ma de li. thus to rellde and dwell. 


ps; 17 ie Unt K. nature Covid direct Sensca = 


this doctine, in a Very remarkable 5. Hage among 


his epiſtles: Sacer in 75 277 h fpiritus benorum 

malorumque cuts, et © bſervator, ct Juem: admodaum 
nos illum tra: Tüννẽ ita et 7 i, Nos. There is 2 
holy ſpicit reſiding in us, who watches and ob— 
ſerves both good and evil men, and will treat us 


after the lame manner tt at we treat him.“ But 
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I ſhall conclude this difcourſe with thoſe more 
emphatical words in divine revelation : * If a man 
* love me, he will keep my words: and my Fa- 


ether will love him, and we will come unto him, 


* and make our avode with him.“ 


y 9 I Fe 
S! verbs anaAaeia at , 
Non metuam mugui dixiſi palatia cœli. 


Gy. Met. lib. 1; ver. 175 


This place, the brighteſt manſion of the ſky, 
Jil call the palace of the Deity. DAY DEN. 


5:1, 
' Conſidered in my two laſt letters that awſul 
and tremendous fubiect, the ubiquity or 
omnipreſence of the divine Being. IT have thewn 


that he is cquiliy preſent in all places throughout 


the whole extent of infinite ſpace. This doctrine 
is fo agrecable to reaſon, that we meet with it in 
the writings. of the enlightencd Ileathens, as I 
might thow at large, were it not already done by 
other hands. But though the Deity be thus ef- 
ſentially preſent through all the immenfity of 
ſpace, there is one part of it in which he diſcovers 
bimſelf in a moſt tranſcendent and vitible glory. 
This is that place which is marked out in 2 
ture under the different appellations of paradife, 
the third heaven, the throne 0: God, and the 
habitation of his glory. It is here where. the 
glorified body of our Saviour reſides, and: where 


1 12 2 1 3 KD , Cy * 2 ae 3 
all the celeſtial hierarchies, and the innumerable 


hoſts of angels, are repreſented as perpetually ſur- 


rounding tne feat of God with naliclujans and 


hymns of praife. This is that preferice of God 
which ſome of the divines call his glorious, and 
others his majeſtic preſence. He is indeed as ef- 


11 
3 


fentia' 


* 
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ſentially preſent 3 in all other places as in this, but 
it is here where he reſides in a ſenſible magnifi- 
cence, and in the midit of thoſe ſplendors which 
can affect the 1imavpin; anon of created beings. 

It is very remarkable that this opinion of God 
Almighty's preſence in heaven, whether diſcover- 
ed by the light of nature, r by a general tradition 


ſrom our firlt parents, prev ls among all the na- 


tions of the world, whatſocver didterent notions 


they entertain of the Godhead, It vou look into 
Homer, that is the moſt ancient of the Greek 


writers, you fee the ſupreme power ſeated in the 
heavens, and encompafled with inkertor deities, 
among whom the muſes are repreſented as ſinging 
inceff; antiy about his throne, Who does not 
here ſee the main ſtrokes and e of this great 


truth we are 1 Hani of ? The fame doectrine is 


ſhadowed out in many other Heathen ON 
| 7 


though, at the Tas im, libe | ſeveral other re 

vealed truths, daſhed and adultetrated with a mix= 
ture of 188 and human innen But, to 
paſs over the notions of the Greeks and Romans, 


thoſe more enlizhten=d parts of the Pagan world, 
we find FRETS 1 ſcarce a people among the late 


diſcovered nations who are not trained. up in an 
opinion, that he zaven is the habitation of the divi- 
nity whom they wor hip. EL 
As in Solomon's temple there was the ſanFum 
Kier in which a viſible glory appeared among 
the figures of the cherubims, and into which none 
but the high- pie himlſcli was permitted to enter, 
after having made an atonement 1 the ſins ol the 


people; ſo, if we conſider the whole creation as one 


great temple, there is in it this ly of holies, in- 


to which the High- pr ieſt of our ſalvation entered, 
and took his place among angels and archangels, 
after having made a prop! itiation lor the bas . 


With. 


S mankind. 
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With how much {ili muſt the throne of God 


be erefted? With what glorious deſigns is that 


babitation beautihed, which is contrived and built 
by him who inſpired Hiram with wiſdom ? How 
great mult be the majeſty of that place, where the 
whole art of creation has been employed, and 
where God has choſen to ſhew himſelf in the moſt 


magnificent manner? What muſt be the architec- 
tore of infinite power, under the direction of in- 


Fnite wiſdom? A fpicit cannot but be tranſported 


after an inefflable manner, with the fight of thoſe 


abjects, which were made to affect Fan by that 
Being who knows the in ward frame of a ſoul, and 
how to pleaſe and raviſh it in all its moit ſecret 
powers and faculties. It is to this majeſtic preſence 
of God, we may apply thoſe beautiful expret- 


ſions in holy writ: + Bchold ! even to the moon. 
| y ; 


1 


and it ſhineth not; yea, the ſtars are not Pare i in 


his ſight.“ The 1; ght of the ſun, and all the glo- 
Ties of the world in which we live, are but as 


weak and fickiy gi! MmMerings, or rather darknefs 


itſelf, in comparifon of thoſe ſplendors which en— 
com paſs t'ic throne of God. 
As thc glory of this place! is tra ppt be- 


yond imagination, fo probably is the extent of it. 
There 18 lig zht behind light, and glory withi 1 £10- 
ry... How far that ſpace may reach, in which God 


thus appears in perfect majelty, we cannot poitibly 


conceive... Though it is not infin ite; it may be 
indefinite; and though not immeaturable in itſelf, 


it may be ſo TY regard 8 any created eye Or 111:.91- 


gination. If he has made theſe lower regions of 
matter 10 e ably wide and macnific 


5 


the habitation of mortal and- periſh able beings, 


how great may we ſuppoſe the covrts of his houſe 
to be, where he makes his reſidence in a more 
eſpecial manner, and difplays him: elf in the ful- 

neis 


ent, ſor 
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of angels, and ſpirits of jutt men made perlect. 


This is certain, that our imagination cannot be 


raiſes too high, when we thir K on a place where 
mnipotence aud omni ence nave fo fig:ially ex- 


Seine themſelses; becauſe that they are able to pro- 


duce a. ſcene infinitely more: great aud glorious 
than what we are able to imeg Ane. It is not im- 
poſuble but, at the cont: ami tion of ail this 185, 
theſe outward apartments of nature, Mich are 
now ſuited to taote beings eg inbabit the: ms TAY 
be Las n in, and added to that glorious place cf 


1 
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wherein GAYE eth richteou inc! 


-when it peaksof new lie avens and of a new earth, 


I have only considered this glorious place, with 
| regard to the bt and imagination, though it is 


hi 81 probabie that our other ſenſes may here 


likewiſe enjoy their highe ft ra tiications. Ther 


50 


- 


is nothing which more ravithes and tranſports the 
ſoul than harmony: and 'we have great e | 
Q 


to. b. -lieve, {rom the 


deſcriptions of thi s place in 


holy ſeriptute, that this is one of the entertain- 


ments of it. 5 ik the ſoul of man can be fo 


wick omen art is capa able of product ing, bow 


much more will it be re: iſed and cievated by taoſe, 


in which is extried the whole power of harmony. 
The ſentes are facultice of the human foul, though 


they cannot be employed, during this our DEE” 


union, without proper in liruments in the body. 


Why therefore ſhould we exclude the ſatisfaction 
of theſe facultics, which we find by experience 


are inlets of great pleaſure to the ſou), from a- 
mong thoſe enteitainments which are to make up 


neſs of his glory, among an innumerable company 
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our happineſs hereafter ? Why ſhould we ſuppoſe, 


that our hearing and ſeeing will not be gratified 
with thoſe objects which are moſt agreeable to 


them, and which they cannot meet with in theſe. 


lower regions of nature; objects which neither 
eye hath ſeen, nor ear heard, nor can it enter into 
the heart of man to conceive ? «© I knew a man in 


Chriſt (fays St Paul, ſpeaking of himſelf) above 


fourteen years ago, (whether in the body, I can- 
not tell, or whether out of the body, I cannot tell: 


God knoweth) ſuch an one caught vp. to the third 
heaven. And knew ſuch a man, {whether in 


the body, or out of the body, I cannot tell: God 
knoweth) how that he was caught up into para- 
diſe, and heard unſpeakeble words, which it is 


not poſſible for a man to utter.” By this is meant, 


that what he heard was fo infinitely different 


from any thing which he had heard in this world, 


that it was impoſſible to expiels it in ſuch words 


as might convey a notion of 1t to his hearers. 
It is very natural for us to take delight in in- 


quiries concerning any ſoreign country, where 
we are fome time or other to make our abode; 
and as we all hope to be admitted into this glori- 


ous place, it is both a laudable and uſeful curio- 


| ſity, to get what informations we can of it, whilft 


we make uſe of revelation for our guide. When 


theſe everlaſting doors ſhall be opened to us, we 
may be ſure that the pleaſures and beauties of this 
place will infinitely tranſcend our preſent hopes 
and expectations; and that the glorious appear- 


ance of the throne of God will riſe infinitely be- 


yond whatever we are able to conceive of it. We 

' might here entertain ourſelves with many other 
ſpeculations on this ſubject, from thoſe ſeveral 
hints avbich we find of it in the holy ſcriptures z 

as whether there may not be different manſions 

aud apartments of glory, to beings of different 
1 8 . * 6 | na- 
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natures; whetber, as they excel one Another in 
perfection, they are ot admitted nearer to the 
throne of the Almighty „ and enjoy greater mani- 
feſtations of his preſence; whether the re are not 
ſolemn times and occalions, when uy the multi- 
tude of heaven celebrate the prefence of their 
Maker in more extraordinary forms of praiſe and 
adoration ; as e though he had continued 
in a ſtate of innocence, would, in the * inion of 
our divines, have kept holy the Sabhath- day, in a 
more particular manner than any other of the ſe- 
ven. Theſe, 41 10 the like ſpeculations, we may 
very in noc ent! y IDEVIge, fo long as we make ule 
of them to inipire 131 with a defire of becoming in- 
hahbitants 01 this de! Eehrful place. = | 

1 have in this, and in two foregoing letters, trea- 
ted on the moſt ferious ſubjeck that can employ 
the mind of man, 


the on unipretence of the Heity; 
a ſuvjedt which, if polivle, thould never dp: rt 
from our meditations, We have conſidered the 
divine Being, 28 he Thus "IH nice a5 he. 


1 | * * o7 uf : } 
dwells among bis works, as he 15 preſen © to the 
64 
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nina CL man; and as he difcovérs hun) 17. a more 
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glorious manner ain the 5 Oz the Oiclicd. 


OUCH 2 RR aud be kept awake in us 


at all times, and in all placee, and potlets our 
minds with a pe petual awe. an { reverence. It 
ſhould be interwoven with all our thoughts and 
perce pt ons, and Become . With the conicioul- 


4 


neis of our own being. It is not to be reffecked 


on in the coldueſs of rhilofophy, but ought to 
ink us into the lowelt proſtration before him, 


Who is ſo eee * wonderful, and 
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FEv'n times are in perpetual flux, and run 

Like nvers Gepe tkrir fountain, rowling on, 

For time, no mo than ſtreams, is at a ltay 3 

The flying hour is ever on her way; 

e unrein il fupplics her ſtore, 

The wave behind impels the wave before; 

Thus in ſucceflibe coarſe the minutes run, 

And urge their predecciior minutes on, 

Seill moving, ever new: for former things 

Are ſet T af de, like abdicated kin gs: 

And every moment alters hh is done, 

And innovates ſome At till then unknown. 
D&YDEN. 


W. 7 conſider infinite ſpace as an expanſion 
without a circumference: we conhder e- 


ternity, or innate duration, as a line that has 
neither a beginning nor end. In our ſpecula- 


tions of int init 9 [Dat Es e conſider that particular 


lace in which we exiſt, as a kind of centre to 


the whole expaniion. In our Ipeculations ot 
eternity, we conlider the time which is preſent to 
us as the middle, which divides the whole line 
into two equal parts. For this reaſon, many 


witty authors compare the preſent time to an 


iſthmus or narrow neck of land, that riſes in 
the midſt of an ocean, immeaturacly difiuſcd on 


either fide of it. 
Philoſophy, and indeed common ſenſe, natu- 
rally 


S.. 25.0 a ee 


be S 
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rally throws eternity into two diviſions ; which 
we may call, in Engliſh, that eternity. whick 18 


paſt, and that eternity which is to come. Ibe 


learned terms of æternitas a: parte ante, and a= 
ternitas a parte gt, may be more amuſing to 
the reader, but can have no other idea affixed to 
them, than what is conveyed to us by tluie words, 
an eternity that is patt, and an eternity that is to 
come. Each of thele eternities is bo! unded at the 


one extreme; or, in oiher words, the tormer has 


an end, and the latter a beginning. 
Let us firſt of all conſi. der hat eternity which 


is paſt, reſerving that which is to come for the 


ſubject of another pu per. The nature of this 
eternity is utterly inconceivable by the mind of 
man: our reaſon demonitrates to us, that it has 


been, but at the fame time can frame no idea of 


it, but what is big with alu; dity and contradic- 


tion. We can have no other conception of. any 
duration which is pait, than that all of it was 
once prefent; and whatever was once preſent, is 
at ably certain diilance from us, be the diitance 


never ſo remote cannot be eternity. The very 
notion of any duration's being paſt, implics that 


it was once preſent; for the idea of being once 


preſent, is actually included; in the 1d:a of its be- 


ing paſt. This therefore is a de: peh not to be 


ſounded by human underſtanding. We are ſure 


that there has been an eternity, and yet contradict 
ourſelves when we meaſure this eternity by auy: 


notion which we can frame of it. 

It we go to the bottom of this matter, we ſhall 
find, that the difficulties we meer. with in our 
conceptions of cternity, proceed from this fingle 


realon, that we can have no other idea vi any 


kind of duration, than that by which we ours 
lelves, and all other created beings, do exiſt; 


. which. 
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which is a ſucce{five duration made up of paſt, pre- 
lent, and to come. There is nothing which exilts 
aſter this manner; all the parts of his (xiftence 
were not once aCtuaily pretent, and coniequent:y 

may be reached by certain numbers of years ppl 
ed to it. We may aſcend as high as we plate, 
and employ our being to that eternity which is to 


come, in adding millions of years to mihions of 


Years, and we can Never come up to any fountains 
head of duration, to any beginning in eternity; 
but, at the ſame time, we are ſure, that whatever 
was once pretent does lie within the reach of num- 
bers, though. perhaps we can never be able to put 
enough of them together tor that purpole. We may 
as well ſay, that any thing may be actually pretent 
in any. part of infinite ſpace, which does not lie 
at a certain diſtance from us, as that any part of in- 
finite duration was once aCtually prefent, and 
does not alto le at ſome determined diitauce from 
us. The diſtance in both cafes may be imineatu- 
Table and indefinite as to our faculties, but our 


reaſon tells us, that it cannot be ſo in itfelf. Here 


therefore is that Cifact ty which human underitan- 
ding is not capable of furmounting. We are fure 
that fo merh rault have exiited from eternity, 
and are, at the fame Orgy unable to conceive, that 
any thing which exiſts, according to our notion of 
exiſtence, can have exiiled from eternity. 

It is hard for a reader, who has not rolled this 
thought in his own mind, to follow in ſuch an ab- 
ſtracted ſpeculation ; but J have been the longer 
on it, becauſe I think it is a demonſtrative argu— 
ment of the being and cternity of a God; and 
though there are many other demonſtration 18 
which lead us to this dc gat truth, I do not think 
ve cvght to lay aſide any proofs 1 in this matter 
which the light of reaſon has ſuggeſted to us, e- 

| tpecialiy 
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ſpecially when it is ſuch a one as has been urged 
by men famous for their peactration and force 


of underitandiny, and which appears altogether 


concluſive to chole vw a0 WIIl be at EPR LO x- 


amine it. 

Having thus conſidered that eternity which 18 
paſt, according to the beit idea we can frame of it, 
I ſhall now draw up thoſe ſeverel articles on this 
iubject which are dictated to us by the light of 
reaſem, ard which may be lo- „ech upon as the 
creed of a philotopher int! his great point. 

Firſt, It is certain that no being could have 
made itielf; fort fo, it muſt have acted before 
it was, which is a contradiction. 

Secondih, That therefore ſome * muſt bave 
exiſted irom all eternity. 


Third!; 55 {hm whatever exiſts aſter the manner. 


of creared beings, or ac: ord ing to any notions which 


we hare of cualience, could not have ecxiſted from 


eternit TV. | | 
"Fol 251y, That this eternal Being muſt there— 
fore be the great author of natures the Ancient 


iT 
of days, who, being at an infinite diſtance in his 


perf. 2ctions from all finite and created | beings, ex- 
mts in a quite different manner flom them, and 
in a manner Fwhich they can have no idea. 
I know that ſeveral of the ſchoolmen, who would 
not be thought ignorant of any thing, have pre- 


tended to explain the manner ct God's exiſtence, 


by telling us, that he comprehends infinite durati— 
on in every moment; that eternity is with him a 
Frncium fians, a fixed point, or, which is as good 


font e, an infinite initant; that nothing, with refe- 


rence to his cxitt ence, is either paſt ar to come: to 
which the ingenious Me Cowley on ades 1 in his de- 
ſcription of heaven: 


Not hing 
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Nething i is there to come, and nothing paſt, 
But an eternal N © W does always Lali. 


For my own part, 1 look upon theſe propoſitl- 
ons as words that have no ideas annexed to them; 
and, think men had better own their ignorance, 


than advance doctrines by which they mean no- 


thing, and which indeed are ſelf-contradictory. 


We cannot be too modeſt in our diiquiſitions,. 


when we meditate on him who is invironed with 


ſo much glory and perfection; who is the ſource of 
being, the fountain of all that exiſtence which we 


and his whole creation derive from him. Let vs 
therefore, with the utmoſt humility, acknowledge, 
that as fome being muſt neceiiarily have exiſted 
from eternity, ſo this being does exiſt after an in- 


comprehenſible manner, ſince it is impoſſible for a 
being to have exiſted from eternity after our man- 
ner or notions of exiſtence. Revelation confirms 

theſe natural dictates of reafon, in the accounts 
which it gives us of the divine exiſtence, where it 

tells us, that he is the fame yelterday, to-day, aud 
for ever; that he is the Alpha and Omega, the be- 
ginning e the ending; tha t a thoutand years are 
with him as one day, and one day as a thouſand. 


years: by which, and the like ex; tvihons, we are 


taught, that his eines: with relation to time or. 


duration, is infinitely different from the cxiſtence 
of any of his creatures, and conſequentiy that it 
18 impoſſible for us to frame any adequate concep— 
tions of it. 

In the firſt revelation Which he makes of his own 


being, he intitles himſelf, Tam that I am: and 
when Moſes defires to know what name he thall © 
give him, in his embaſſy to Pharaoh, he bids him 

ſay, that I AM hath ſent you. Our great Creator, 
by this revelation. of himſelf, does in a man- 


ner 


nis ATTRIBUTES. 
ner exclude every thing - elſe from a real ex- 
iſtence, and diſtinguiſnes himſelf from his 
creatures, as the only being which truly and real- 


ly exiſts. The ancient Platonic notion, which 
was drawn from ſpeculations of eternity, won- 


105 


derfully agrees with this revelation which God has 
made of himſelf. There is nothing, ſay they, 


which in reality exiſts, whoſe exiſtence, as we 
call it, is pieced up of paſt, preſent, and to come. 
Such a ficeting and ſucceſſive exiſtence, is rather 
a ſhadow of exiſtence, and ſomething which is 
like it, than exiſtence itſelf. He only properly 


exiſts, whoſe exiſtence is entirely prefent 3 - that is, 


in other words, who exiſts in the moſt perfect 
manner, and! in ſuch a manner as we have no idea 
of. 


I ſhall conclude this Peu with one uſeful 


inference. How can we ſufficiently proſtrate our- 
ſelves and fall down before ot ur Maker, when we 


conſider that ineffable goodneſs and wiſdom 


which cor trived this exiſtence {or finite natures? 


What mull be the over! IWINgsS of that good wiil, 
which prompted. our Creator to adapt exiſtence 
to beings in whom it is not neceſſaty ep peciaily 


when we conſider: that he himſelf was before in 


the complete poijtihon of exiſtence aud of haps 


pineſs, and in the full enjoyment of eternity. 


What man can think of - himfelf, -- as called 
out, and ſeparated from nothing, of his be- 
ing made a conſcious: a reaſonable, and. a liap- 


py creature; in ſhort, of being taken in as a 
Of partner in 


e 
tharer of exiſtence, and a kind 
eternity, without being wall wed 1 uy in wonder, 
in praiſe, and ador. tion ! It is indeed a thought 
too big for the mind of wan, and rather to be 
entertained in the ſecrecy of devorion, and in the 
ſilence of the ſoul, than to be expreſizd by words, 
'The [uprewe Being has not given us powets or 
faculties 
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faculties ſufficient to extol and magnify ſuch un- 


utterable goodneſs. 


It is however ſome comfort to us, that we ſhall 


be always doing what we ſhall be never able to do; 
and that a work which cannot be finithed, will 
however be the work of an eternity, 


SECT; I. 


The power and wiſdom of God in the creation. 


Inde haminum pecudumque genut, vitæque volantum, 
Et qua marmores fert monjtra ſub aquore pontus. 


VIS. En. VI. 1 8 728. 


Hence men and beaſts the breath of life obtain, 


And birds of air, and monſters of the main. 
N e DRY DEN. 


. . OU G H there is a great deal of pleaſure 


in contemplating the material world, by which 


I mean that ſyſtem of bodies into which nature 
has fo curiouſly wrought the maſs of dead matter, 


with the ſeveral relations which thoſe bcdies bear 


to one another; there is iti], methinks, foinething 
more wonderful and ſurprifing in contemplations. 
on the worid of life, by which I mein all thoſe a- 


nimals with which every part of the univerſe is 
furniſhed. The material world is only the ſhell of 
the univerſe; the world of life are its inhabi- 
tants. 


which lie the neareſt to us, and are therefore ſubject 
to our oblervations and inquiries, it is amazing to 
conſider the inſinity of animals with which it is 
ſtocked. Every part of matter is peop!ed ; eve- 


ry green leaf ſwarms with inhabitants. There 


is ſcarce a ſingle humour in the body of a man, 


If we conſider the parts of the materia! world 


P as 


8 
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or of any other animal, in which our glaſſes do 
not diſcover myriads of living creatures. The 
ſurface of animals is alſo covered with other ani— 
mals, which are in the ſame manner the baſis of 
other animals that live upon it; nay, we find in 
the moſt ſolid bodies, as in marble itſelf, innume- 
rable cells and cavities that are crowded with ſuch 
imperceptible inhabitants, as are too little for the 
naked eye to diſcover. On the other hend, if we 
look into the more bulky parts of nature, we ſce 
the ſeas, Jakes, and rivers, teeming with num— 
berleſs kinds of living creatures: we find ever 
mountain and marſh, wilderneſs and wood, plen- 
tifully ſtocked with birds and beaſts, and every 
part of matter affording proper necefſaries and 
conveniencies for the livelihood of mult! itudes | 
which inhabit it. 
The author of the plurality of worlds dry a 
very good argument from this conſideration, tor 
the peopling of every planet; as indeed it ſeems 
very probable, from the analogy of reaſon, that if 
no part of matter, which we are acquainted with, 
lies waſte and uſeleſs, thoſe great bodies which 
are at ſuch a diſtance from us, ſhould not be de- 
fart and unpeopled, but rather that they ſhould be 
furniſhed with beings adapted to their reſpective : 
ſituations. _ = 
_ Exiſtence is a bleſſing to thoſe being only which 
are endued with perception, and is in a manner 
thrown away upon dead matter, any further than 
as it is ſubſervient to beings which are conſcious of 
their exiſtence. Accordingly we find, from the 
bodies which lie under our eee that mat- 
ter is only made as the baſis and ſupport of ani- 
mals, and that there is no more of the one than 
what is neceſſary for the exiſtence of the other. 
Inſinite goodneſs is of fo communicative a na- 
ture, that it ſeems to o delight 1 in the conferring of 


Exiſtence 
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exiſtence upon every degree of perceptive being. 
As this is a ſpeculation which 1 have often pur- 
ſued with great pleaſure to myſelf, I ſhall enlarge 
farther upon it, by conſidering that part of the 
ſcale of beings which comes within our knowledge, 

There are ſome living creatures which are rai— 
ſed but jult above dead matter. To mention only 


that ſpecies of ſhell-ith, which are formed in the 


faſhion of a cone, that grows to the ſurface of feve- 
ral rocks, and immediately die upon their being 
ſevered from the place where they grow. There 
are many other creatures but one remove from 
theſe, which have no other ienfe beſides that of 
feeling and taſte, Others have ill n additional 
one of hearing; others of imell, and others of 
fight. It is wonderſul to Of ſerve, by what a gra- 
dual progreſs the world of Lic advances. through a 


fü 
* 
7 
of 
1 
2 


prodigious variety ot ſpeties, beſore a creature is 
formed that is co nplete in all its ſenſes; and even 


among theſe there is ſuch a dijlerent degree of 
perfection 1 in the ſenſe which one animal enjoys 


beyond what appears in another, that though the 


ſenſe in diiferent animals be diſtinguiſhed by the 


ſame common denomination, it ſcems almoſt of 


a different nature. If after this we look into the 
ſeveral inward perfections of cunning and ſagacity, 
or what we generally call inſtinct, we find them 
riſing after the ſame manner, im perceptibly one 


Tn anciner, and receiving additional improve- 
ents according to the ſpecies I in which they are 


elated. This progreſs in nature is fo very 
gradual, that the moſt perfect of an inferior ſpe— 


cies comes very near to the moſt irapertect of that 


which 1s immediately above it. 
The exuberant and overflowing goodneſs of 5 


ſupreme Ping, whote mercy extends to all his 


works, is plainly ſeen, as I have before hinted, 


from his having made ſo very little matter, at lealt 


* at 
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what falls within our knowledge, that does not 


ſwarm with life. Nor is his goodnels leſs ſeen in 


the diverſity, than 1n the multitude of living crea- 


tures. Had he only made one ſpecies of animals, 


none of the reſt would have enjoyed the happinets 


of exiſtence; he has therefore ſpecihed in his 


creation every degree of life, every capacity of 
being. The whole chaſm of nature, from a plant 
to a man, is filled up with divers kinds of creatures 
riſing one over another, by ſuch a gentle and eat 

aſcent, that the little tranſitions and deviations 


| from one ſpecies to another, are almoſt inſenſible. 


This intermediate ſpace is fo well huſbanded and 
managed, that there is ſcarce a degree of percep- 
tion which does not appear in ſome one part of 


the world of life. Is the goodneſs or wiſdom of 
the divine Being more maniſeſted in this his 


proceeding: 

There is a conſequence, beſides thoſe | have al- 
ready mentioned, which ſeems very naturally 
ducible from the foregoing conſiderations. If the 


ſcale of being riſes by ſuch a regular progreſs, to 


high as men, we may, by a parity of reaſon, ſup- 
poſe that it ſtill proceeds gradually through thoſe 
beings which are of a ſuperior nature to him ; 


fince there is an infinitely greater ſpace and room 


for different degrees of perfection, between the 
ſupreme Being and man, than between man and 
the moſt deſpicable inſect. "This conſequence of ſo 


great a variety of beings which are ſuperior to us 
from that variety which 15 interior to us, is made 


by Mr Locke, in a paſſage which I ſhall here ſec 
down, after having premiſed, that notwithſtand- 
ing there is fuch infinite room between man and 


his Maker, for the creative power to exert itſelf in, 


it is impoſſible that it ſhould ever be filled up, 


ſince here: wall be fill: an infinite * 83P or diſt.nce 
between 


de- 
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between the highelt created being, and the power 
which produced him. 
That there ſhould be more ſpecies of intel- 


ligent creatures above us, than there are of ſenſi- 


ble and material below us, is probable to me from 
hence, that in all the viſible corporeal world, we 


| ſee no chaſms, or no gaps. All quite down from 


us, the deſcent is by eaſy ſteps, and a continued 
ſeries of things, that in each remove differ very 


little one from the other. There are fiſhes that 
| have wings, and are not 1trangers to the airy re- 


gion; and there are ſome birds that are inhabj- 
tants of the water, whoſe blood is cold as fiſhes, 


and their fleſh ſo like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous 
are allowed them on fiſh-days. There are animals 


ſo near of kin both to birds and beaſts, that they 


are in the middle between both : amphibious ani- 
mals link the terreſtrial and aquatic together; 
ſeals live at land and at fea, and porpoiſes have 


the warm blood and entrails of a hog, not to 


mention what is confidently reported of mermaids 


or ſea- men. There are ſome brutes that ſeem 


to have as much knowledge and reaſon as ſome 
that are called men; and the animal and vegeta- 
ble kingdoms are ſo nearly joined, that if you 
will take the loweſt of one, and the higheſt of the 


other, there will ſcarce be perceived. any great 
difference between them; and ſo on till we come 


to the loweſt and the moſt inorganical parts of 
matter, we ſhall find every where that the ſeveral 
ſpecies are linked together, and differ but in 
almoſt inſenſible degrees. And when we conſi— 
der the infinite power and wiſdom of the Maker, 
we have reaſon to think, that it is ſuitable 


to the magnificent harmony of the univerſe, 
and the great delign and infinite goodneſs of the 


Architect, that the ſpecies of creatures ſhould 
allo, bY gentle degrecs, aſcend upward from us 


toward 
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toward his infinite perfection, as we ſee they gra- 
dually deſcend from us downwards: which, if it 
be probable, we have reaſon then to be perſua- 
ded, that there are far more ſpecies of creatures 
above us, than there are beneath: we being in 
degrees of perfection much more remote from 
the infinite being of God, than we are from 
the loweſt ſtate of N and that which ap- 
roaches neareſt to nothing. And yet of all tliote 
diſtinct ſpecies we have no clear diſtinct ideas. 
In this ſyſtem of being, there is no creature {9 
wonderful in its Nature, and wincn fo much 
_ deſerves our particular attention, as man, who 
fills up the middle ſpace between he to and 
intellectual nature, tue viſible and inviſible world, 


and is that link in the chain of beings which has 
been often termed the e eee mundi. S0 


that he who in one reſpect is aſlociated with an- 
gels and archangels, may loc k upon a Being of 


jufinite perfection as his father, and the higheſt 
order of {pirits as his b: ethren, may, in another 5 


reſpect, “ lay to corruption, Thou art my father, 


«and to the worm, Thou art my mother and my 
6 ſiſter.” 


Facies non omnibus una. 
Nec diverſa tamen 


Thengh various fe: aLures di r* rent © ene grace, 
£L cert n likeneſs is in evi ry lace. 


II 08 E. 8 were ſkilful in anato: my among ä 


the ancients, concluded, from the out? 
ward and inward make of an human body, that 
it was the work of a Being tratiſce .ndently wiſe 


and powerful, As the world grew more erb 


tencd in chis art, their diſcoveries gave them 
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freſh opportunities of admiring the conduct of 


Providence in the formation of an human body, 
Galen was converted by his diſſections, and could 
not but own a ſupreme Being, upon a ſurvey of 


this his handy-work. There were indeed many 


parts of which the old anatomiſts did not know 
the certain uſe; but as they ſaw that moſt of thoſe 
which were examined, were adapted, with admi- 
rable art, to their ſeveral functions, they did 
not queſtion but thoſe whoſe uſes they could not 
determine, were contrived with the ſame wiſdom, 
for reſpective ends and purpoſes. Since the cir- 
culation of the blocd has been found out, and 
many ther great diſcoveries have been made by 
our modern 7 anatomiſts, we fee new. wonders in 
the human frame, and diſcern ſeveral important 
| uſes for thoſe parts, which uſes the ancients 
knew nothing of. In ſhort, the body of a man 
is ſuch a ſubject as ſtands the utmoſt teſt of exa- 
mination. Though it appears formed with the 


niceſt wiſdom, upon the moſt ſuperficial ſurvey 
pot it, it ſtill mends upon the ſearch, and produ- 


ces our ſurprize and amazement in proportion as 


we pry into it, What [ have here ſaid of an bu- 


man body, may be applied to the body of every 
animal, which has been the ſubject of anatomical 
_ obſervations. 


The body of an animal is an object adequate 


to our ſenſes. It is a particular ſyſtem of provi- 


dence, that fies in a narrow compaſs. The eye 
is able to command it, and by luccoſſive inquiries, : 
can ſearch into all its parts. Could the body, of 


the whole earth, or indeed the whole univerſe, be 
thus ſubmitted to the examination of our ſenſes, 


were it not too big and diſproportioned for our 


inquiries, too unwieldy for the management of 


the eye ard hand, there is no queſiion but it 
would appear to us as curious and well eontrived 8 
| . 
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a frame as that of an human body. We ſhould: 


ſee the ſame concatenation and ſublerviency, the 


ſam̃e neceſſity and uſefulneſs, the ſame deauty 
and harmony in all and every of its parts, as 
what we diſcover i in the body of every üngle an- 


mal. 


'The more extended our reafon is „ and PE 
more able to grapple with immenſe objects, the 


greater ſtill are thoſe diſcoveries which it makes 


of wiſdom and providence 1 in the work of the crea- 
tion. A Sir Iſade Newton, who ftands up as the. 
miracle of the preſent age, can look through 4a 
whole planetary ſyſtem 1 confider it in its weight, 


3 


number, and meaſure; and draw from it as many. 


demon{trations of infinite power and wiſdom, as 


a more config under ſtanding 18 able to deduce: 


from the ſyſtem of an human body, 


But to return to our ſpeculations on anatomy, 
I ſhall here conſider the fabric-and texture of the 
bodies of animals in one particular view; Which, 
in my opinion, ſhews the hand of a thinking and 
all- wiſe Being in their formation, with the eri 


dence of a thouſand demonſtrations. I think we 
may lay this down as an inconteſted pr nc: pics 
that chance never acts in a perpetus uni orrnity 


ang confiſtence with itſelf. It ove ſhould always 
ling the fame number with ten thouſand dice, or 
ſee every throw juſt five times leſs, or five times 
more in number, than the throw which imme 
diately preceded it, who would not imagine there 
is ſome invißble gener which directs the caſt? 
This is the proceeding which we find in the ope · 
rations of nature. Every kind of animal is di- 
verſified by different magnitudes, each of which 
gives riſe to a different ſpecies. Let a man trace 


the dog or lion kind, and he will obſerve how 


many of the works of nature are publithed, if I 
May ule the es Prelſion, in a variety of editions. 
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If we look into the reptile world, or into thoſe 
different kinds of animals that fill the element of 


water, we meet with the ſame repetitions among 


ſeveral {pecies, that differ very little from one an- 
other but in ſize and bulk. You find the fame 
creature that is drawn at large, copied out in fe- 
veral p:oportions, and ending in miniature. It 
u culd be tedious to produce inſtarces of this re- 
gular conduct in Providence, asfit would be ſi» 


perfiuous to thoſe who are verſed in the natural 


hiſtory of animals. The magnificent harmony 
of the univerſe is ſuch, that we may obſerve in- 
numerable diviſions running upon the ſame 
ground. I might alſo extend this ſpeculation to 
the dead parts of nature, in which we may find 
matter diſpoſed into many ſimilar ſyſtems, as well 
in our ſurvey of ſtars and planets, as of ſtones, 
vegetables, and other ſublunary paits of the 


creation. In a word, Providence has ſhlewn the 


_ richneſs of its goodneſs and wiſdom, not only in 
the production of many original ſpecies, but in 


the multiplicity of deſcants which. it has made on 


every original ſpecies in particular. 


But, to purſue this thought ſtill further, every 


hing creature, confidered in itſelf, has many 


very complicated parts, that are exact copies of 
ſome other parts which it poſſeſſes, and which are 


complicated in the ſame manner. One eye would 
have been ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence and pre- 
ſervation of an animal ; but, in order to better 
| his condition, we ſee another placed with a ma- 


- thematical exactneſs, in the ſame moſt advantage- 
Gus ſituation, and in every particular of the fame 
. fize and texture. Is it poflible for chance to be 
thus delicate and uniform in her operations? 


Should a million of dice turn up twice together 


the fame number, the wonder would be nothing 
: | 8 
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in compariſon with this. But when we ſee this 


ſimilitude and reſemblance in the arm, the hand, 


the fingers; when we ſce one half of the body 


entirely correfpond with the other in all thoſe 
minute ſtrokes, without w hich a man might have 


very well ſub® (ted; nav, when we often ſee a 


ſingle part repeated an hundred times in the lame 
body, notwithitanding it conliits of the moſt in- 
tricate weaving of numberleſs fibres, and theſe 
parts differing ſtill in magnitude, as the conve- 


nience of their particular Gtvation requires; ſure 
a man mult have a ſtrange caſt of underſtanding, 
who does not difcover the finger of God in ſo 


wonderful a work. Theſe duplicates in thoſe 
parts of the body, without which a man might 


| have very well lub ſiſted, though not ſo well as 
with them, ate a plain Jomonfiration of an all- 


wiſe Contriver ; as thoſe more numerous copy— 


ings, which are found among the veſſels of the 
ſame body, are evident demonſtrations that they 


could not be the work of chance. This argu- 


ment receives additional ſtrength, if we apply it 


to every animal and infect within our knowledge, 


as well as to thoſe numberleſs living creatures 
that are obiects too minute for a human eye: and 
if we conſider how the ſeveral ſpecies in this 
whole world of life reſemble one another, in very 
many particulars, ſo far as is convenient for their 
reſpective ſtates of exiſtence, it is much more 
' probable that an hundred million of dice ſhould 
be caſually thrown a hundred million of times in 


the ſame number, than that the body of an 


ſingle animal ſhould be produced by the fortui- 
tous concourſe of matter, 


chance ſtiould ariſe in innumerable inſtances, re- 
quires a degree of credulity that is not under tbe 


direction of common ſenſe. We may carry this 


conf: deration yet further, if we reflect on the 
two 
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two ſexes in every living ſpecies, with their re- 
ſemblances to each other, and thoſe particular 
diſtinctions that were neceſſary for the keeping 
up of this great world of life. 


There are many more demonſtrations of a ſu- 


preme Being, and of his tranicendent wiſdom, 


power, and goodneis, in the formation of the 
body of a living creature; for which 1 refer my 


reader to other writings, particularly to the ſixth 
book of the poem, intitled Creation, where the 


anatomy of the human body 1s deſcribed with 
great perſricuity and elegance. I have been par- 


ticular on the thought which runs through this 


ſpeculation, becaule J have not {een it enlarged 


8 by others: 9 O 


Fupiter fl quedeungue vides,—— Lucan. Lib. TY 
All, all, where-e'er you look, is full of God. 


Had this morning a very valuable and kind 
preſent ſent me, of a tran{lated work of a _ 


Moſt excellent foreign writer, who makes a ver 


conſiderable figure in the learned and Chriſtian 


world. It 1s intitied, 4 demon, gration of the 

exiſtence, wiſdom, at omnipotence of God, drawn 
from the knowledge of nature, particularly of man, 
and fitted to the meaneſt capacity, by the Archbi- 
ſhop of Cambray, author of Telemachus, and 
tranſlated from the French by the ſame hand that 
engliſhed that excellent piece. This great au- 
thor, in che writings which he has before produ— 


ced, has manifeſted an heart full of virtuous fer - 


timents, great benevolence to mankind, as well 
as a fiticere and fer vent piety towards his: Creator. 


His talents and parts are a very great good to the 
world; and it 18 a pleafing thing to behold the 


polite arts ſubſervient to religion, and recom- 
| mending 
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which celebrates this tr 5 and recommends it 


to my readers. | 
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Think have ſomewh jere read, in the writings 


of one whom I rake to be a friend of yours, 


a ſaying which ſtruck me very much; and, as 1 
remember, it was to this purpoſe : *The exift- 
ence of a God is io far from being a thing that 


wants to be proved, that I ink it the only thing 


of which we are certain.” Tbis is a ſprightly 
and juſt expreſſion ; however, 1 dare ſay you will 
not be diſpleaſed that 1 put you in mind of ſaying 
ſomething on the demonſtration of the biſhop of 
Cambray. A man of his talents views all things 
in a light different from that in which ordinary 
men fee them; and the devout diſpoſition of his 
ſoul turns all thoſe talents to the improvement of 


the pleafures of a good life. His ſtyle clothes phi- 


loſophy in a dreſs almoſt poetic, and his readers en- 
joy in {nll perfection the advantage, while they are 
reading him, of being what he is. The pleaſing re- 


preſentation of the animal powers in the beginning 
of his work, and his conſideration of the nature of 


man with © Ss addition of reaſon, in the ſubſequent 


diſcourſe, impreſſes upon the mind a ſtrong ſatiſ- 
faction in itſelf, and gratitude :owards him who 


beſtowed that ſuperiority over the brute world. 
Theſe thoughts had ſuch an effect upon the author 


himſelf, that he has ended his diſeaurſe with a pray- 


er. This adoration has 2 a ſublimity in it befitting 
his character; 5 and the emotions ot his heart flow 


from 
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mending it from its natural beauty. Looking o- 
ver the letters of my correſpondents, I find one 
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from wiſdom and knowledge. I thought ir would 
be proper for a Saturday's paper, and have tranſ- 
lated it, to make you a preſent of it. I have not, 


as the tranſlator was obliged to do, confined my- 


ſelf to an exact verſion from the original, but have 
endeavoured to exprets the ſpirit of it, by taking 
the liberty to render his thoughts in ſuch a way as 
I ſhould have uttered them, if they had been mine 
own. It has been obſerved, that the private letters 
of great men are the beſt pictutre of their ſouls ; 
but certainly their private devotions would be ſtill 
more inſtructive, and I know not why they mould 
not be as curious and entertaining. 


If you inſert this prayer, I know not bot! may 


ſend you, for another occaſi da, one uſed by a very 
great wit of the laſt age, which has alluſions to the 
errors of a very wild life ; and 1 believe you will 
think is written with an uncommon ſpirit. The 


perfon whom I mean was an excellent writer; and 


the publication of this prayer of his may be pet- 
haps ſome kind of antidote againſt the infection in 
his other writings. But this {upplication of the bi— 
ſhop has in it a more happy and untroubled {pirit 
it is (if that is not ſaying ſomething too ſond) the 
worſhip of an angel concerned for thoſe who had 
fallen, but himſelf ſtill in the ſtate of glory and in- 
nocence. The book ends with an act of devotion 
to this effect: 
O my God! if the greater number of man- 

kind dv nor diſcover thee in that glorious ſhow of 
nature, which thou baſt placed before our ey Ce, 


it is not becauſe thou art far from every one of 


us; thou art preſent to us more than any object 
which we teuch with our hands; but our ſenſes, 
and the paltions which they produce in us, turn 
our attention hom ther. 1 light ſhines in 
the 


the midit of darkneſs, but the darkneſs compre- 


hends it not. Thou, O Lord, doſt every where 


diſplay thyſelf : thou ſhineſt in all thy works, but 


art not regarded by heedleſs and unthinking man. 


'The whole creation talks aloud of thee, and echoes 


with the repetitions of thy holy name. But ſuch 


is our inenlibilitx, that we are deaf to the great 
and univerial voice of nature. Thou art every 
where about us, and within us: but we wander 
from ourſelves, become ltrangers to our own ſouls, 
and do not apprehend thy preſence. O thou who 
art the eternal fountain of light and beauty, who 


art the Ancient of days, without beginning and 
without end: O thou! who art the life of all that 
truly live, thoſe can never fail to find thee 
who ſeek for thee within themſelves. But, alas! 


the very gifts which thou beſtoweit upon us, do fo 
employ our thoughts, that they hinder us from per- 


ceiving the hand which conveys them to us. We 
live by thee, and yet we live without thinking on: 


thee; but, O Lord! what is liſe in the 1gnorance 
of thee ? A dead unactive 7 55 of matter, a flower 


that withers, a river that glides away, a palace that 


haſtens to its ruin: a picture made up of fading co- 


lours, a maſsof ſhining ore, ſtrike our imaginati- 


ons, and make us ſenſible of their exiſtence ; we 


regard them as objects capable of giving us plea- 


ſure, not conſidering that thou conveyeſt through 


— all the pleaſure which we imagine they give 
Such vain empty objects that are only the {Ea- 


dows of being, are proportioned to our low and 


grovelling thoughts. That beauty which thou haſt 


poured out on thy creation, is as a veil which hides 


thee from our eyes. As thou art a Being too 
pure and exalted to paſs through our ſenſes, 
thou art not regarded by men who have debaſed 
their Natures and have made tiemſclves like to the 
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beaſts that periſh. So infatuated are they, that 
notwithſtanding they know what is wiſdom and 
virtue, which have neither ſound, nor colour, nor 
ſmell, nor taſte, nor figure, nor any other ſenſible 
quality, they can doubt of thy exiſtence, becauſe 


thou art not apprehended by the groſſer organs of 


ſenſe. Whretches that we are! we conſider ſha- 


dows as realities, and truth as a phantom. That 
which is nothing 1s all to us, and that which is all 
appears to us nothing. What do we ſee in all na- 
ture, but thee, O my God! thou, and only thou ap- 


peareſt in every thing. When I conſider thee, 0 


Lord, I am ſwallowed up and loſt in contemplation 
of thee. Every thing beſides thee, even my own ex- 
iſtence, vaniſhes and diſappears in the contempla- 


tion of thee. I am loſt to myſelf, and fall into no- 


thing, when I think on thee. The man who does 


not ſee thee, has beheld nothing; he who does 


not taſte thee, has a reliſh of nothing. His being 


is vain, and his life but a dream. Set up thyſelf, 


O Lord ! ſet up thyſelf that we may behold thee. As 


wax conſumes before the fire, and as the ſmoak is | 
driven away, ſo let thine enemies vaniſh out of |} 


thy preſence. How unhappy is that foul, who, 


without the ſenſe of thee, has no God, no hope, no 


comfort to ſupport him ! But how happy the man 


who ſearches, ſighs, and thirſts after thee ! But 


he only is fully happy on whom thou lifteſt up 
the light of thy countenance, whoſe tears thou 
haſt wiped away, and who enjoys in thy loving— 


kindneſs the complexon of all his defires, How 
long, how long, O Lord! ſhall I wait for that 
day, when J ſhall poſſeſs, in thy preſence, fullneſs 


of joy, and pleaſures for evermore ? O my God, 
in this pleaſing hope, my bones rejoice and cry 
out, Who is like unto thee! my heart melts a- 
- 3 Way, 
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of the worid, and a di:.overy of the ſecret and 


eſt and molt laſting petite implanted in us, and 


pliſs, may conſiſt, not only in their being denied 
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away, and my ſoul faints within me, when I look *- 1 


ap to thee, who art the God of my _ and my - 3 
portion to all eternity. {oY 


„ 
The Providence of God. 


Viſu carentem IONS pars veri latet. 


SEN. in Ocdip. 
Great part of truth is hidden from the blind. 


T is very reaſonable to believe, that part of the 

pleafure which hippy minds ſhall enjoy in a 
future ſtate, will ariſe from an enlarged contem- 
plation of the divine wildom in the government 


amazing {te 58 of 1 rovidence, tro im the be ginning 
to the end of tune. Nothing ſeems to be an en- 
tertainment more adapted to the nature of man, 
it we conſider that curioſity ie on 6 2 the ſtrong- 


© 1 


that admiration is one of our-mott pleaſing paſ- 
ſions; and what a * rpetual inccelion of enjoy- 
ments will be afforded: to both theie, in a ſcene ſo 
large and various 28 hall then be laid open to our 
view in the ſaciet! of fuperior ſpirits, who per- 
haps wilt join wich us in fo delightful 4 pro- 
ſpect. 

It 15 not impolſible, on the contrary, that part 
of the puniſhment of ſv ch as are excluded from 


this privilege, but in having their appetites at the 

ſame time vaſtly increaſed, without any ſatisfac- 

tion afforded to them. In theſe, the vain pur- 

ſuit of & knowledge ſhall perhaps add to > their in- 
L 
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ſelicity, and bewilder them into labyrinths of er- 
ror, darkneſs, diſtraction, and uncertainty of e- 
very thing but their own evil ſtate. Milton has 
thus repreſented the fallen angels reaſoning to- 
gether in a kind of reſpite from their torments, 
and creating to themſelves a new diſquiet amidit 
their very amuſements: he could not properly 
have deſcribed the ſports of condemned ſpirits, 
without that caſt of horror and melancholy he 
had ſo judiciouſly mingled with them. 


Others apart ſat on a hill retir 4, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reaſen'd high 
Of providence, fereknowledge, will, and "Fate, 
Fix'd fate, free-will \ forchngwledge abſolute, 
And found no end, in wand rig mazes bl. 


In our preſent condition, which is a middle 
Nate, our minds are, as it were, chequered with 
truth and falſchood; and as our faculties are 
narrow, and our views imperfect, it is 3 
but our curioſity muſt meet wi th many repulſes. 


Ihe buſineſs of mankind in this life being rather 
to act than to know, their portion of knowledge 


is dealt to them accordingly. 

From hence it is, that the reaſon of the inqui— 
ſitive has ſo long been exerciſed with difficultes, 
in accounting for the promilcuous diſtribution 
of good and evil to the virtuous and the wicked 


in this world. From hence come all thoſe pa- 


thetical complaints ol ſo many tragical events, 
which happen to the wife and the: good; and of 
ſuch ſurpriſing proſperity, which is often the 
reward of the guilty and the fooliſh; that reaſon 
is ſomctime puzzled, and at a lots what to pro- 
nouce upon fo myiterious a difpenfation, 

Plato expreſſes his abhorence of ſome fables 
of the Poets which ſcems to reflect on the gods 
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as the authors of injuſtice ; and Jays it down as 


a principle, that whatever is permitted to befal a 
juſt man, whether poverty, ſickneſs, or any of 
thoſe things which ſeem to be evils, fhall, cher 
in life or death, conduce to his good. My rezde 


will obſerve WH agrceavle this maxim is to what 


we find dettvered by a gr -ater authority. Seneca 
has written a diſcourſe purpofcly on this {115} er 


Cy woe 


in which he takes palus, after the doctrine 7 

Stoics, to ſhew, that adveriit) y is not 

evil; and mentions a noble fa Jing © of Manage 4 185 
That nothing would be m. 

man Who Had never known afliftion, 

pares profpeiity to the indulgence 55 fond mo- 

ther ta a ch l I, which olten Proves his ruin; 
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down from heaven, and tee Cara: Dt; tlie 
ruins of his country, preferving his integrity, 
This thought will appear yet more reaſonable, 
if we conſider human lite as a ſtate of . 
and adverfity as the poſt of honour in it, alnig! edt 
fe: 5.16 of 
often to the beit and moſt: les Ct ſpirits. 


But what I Would chi cy 1 alt on here, ie, that 
We are not at Doe it in a proper fituation to 
judge cf the coun: $43 which. Providence acts 
65 e little arrives! r knowledge, and e en 
that little we diſcern 9 GUY 3 or, according 
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to the elegant fon ure in holy writ, ot Ve ſee 


0 but in part, and as in a glaſs darkly.“ It is 
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to be conſidered, th at Providence in its Cconom 
regards the whole ſy{i tem of time and things to- 
gether, ſo that we cannot dif {cover. the beautiſul 


connections ej tween: incidents which lie wideiy | 


ſe pare ted in time; and by loſing fo many links 
Gi tne chain, cur reaſoning 8 become Broken and 
imperfect. Thus thoſe parts in the moral world 
which have not an a,, jolute, may yet have a rela- 
tive beauty, in reſpect of ſome other parts con— 
cealed from us, but open to his eye before whom 
pait, preſent, and to come, are ſet together in 


one point of view: and thoſe events, the permiſ- 


ſion of which ſeems now to accuſe his goodneſs, 
may, in the conſummation of things, both mag— 
nify his goodneſs, and exalt bis wiſdom. And 


this is enough to check our preſumption, ſince it 


is in vain to apply our meaſures of regularity to 
matters of which we know neither the antece- 
dents nor the CORE the beginning nor the 
end. 

I ſhall relieve my readers from this abſtracted 


thought, by relating here a Jewiſh tradition con- 


cerning Moſes; which ſeems to be a kind of 
parable, illuſtrating what J have laſt mentioned. 
That great prophet, it is ſaid, was called up by 
a voice from heaven to the top of a mountain; 
where, in a conference with the ſupreme Being, 
be was permitted to propoſe to him ſome que- 
ſtions concerning his adminſtration of the uni— 


verſe. In the midſt of this divine colloquy, he 


was commanded to look down on the plain be- 
low. At the foot of the mountain there iſſued 
out a clear ſpring of water, at which a ſoldier 

alighted from his horſe to drink. He was no 
ſooner gone than a little boy came to the fame 
place, and finding a pur rſe of gold which the 
1oldier had dropped, took it up, and went away 


with it. Immediately alt er this came an infirm 
old 
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old man, weary with age and travelling, and ha- 


ving quenched his Feat {ic down to r:{t im- 


ſelf oy the ide of the bring. The tobiter miiling 


4 


his purſe returns to fearch tor it, and demands it 
of the old man, who aſitms be had nor ſeen it, 


and appeals to Heaven in witaets of bis innocence. 
The ſoldier, not believing his proteſtation, kills 
him. Moſes ſell on his face with horror and 

mazement, when de divine voice thus prevented 
his expoltulation 3 n. turprized, Moſes, nor 
alk, why the Toe of the whole earth has fulter- 
ed this thing to Nc to pals : : the child is the oc- 


calion that the blood of the old man is ſpilt; but 
KU, that the old man whit on thou fawelt; was 


hz MUIGderer Ot that chu a's father. 
IIæõ cν]ᷓ Yao t Uprnvgry CUL , TUNNs» Frag Vet. Po, 
Fortun favo Urs Ai ke wile and brave. 


FLA HE Ef. mons Gratianyin his! lit wile 3 where- 


» 
1 in ke lays down maxims for a man's advan. 


cing bimfelf at court, adviſes his reader to alſociate 
himtelf wich the fortunate, and to ſhun the com- 
Paily + Of the > unfortunate ; which, actwithitanding 
the deieneis of i je Precept to an honeſt mind, may 
have ſomething ule ul in it for thote who puſin 
their intereſt in the world. It is certain a great 
part of w hat we call good or ill fortune, riſes our 
ot right Gr Wrong mcalures: and b chemes Of lifes 
When 1 hear 2 man complain Of his being unfor- 
tunate in all his u Adeits kings, I forew ay fuſpeCt 
him for a very we! man in! nis affairs. II con- 
formiry \ with £1118 way or thinking, Cardinal Rich 
kcu uſed t© fay, that unfortunate and imprudei 
"Were. but tus e tor the fame thing. 48 Si 
Cardinal hin ſelf had « great thare both of pru- 
dence and geud-iorcuve, his famous antagor 
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Ing was concluded between our births and deaths, 


the Count d'Olivarez, was diſgraced at the court 


of Madrid, becaufe it was alledged againſt bim, 


that he bad nt ver any ſuccels in bis undertak kings. 


This, ſays an eminent author, was indirectly accu— 


ling him of imprudence. 

Cicero recommended Pompey to the Romans 
for their general upon three accounts, as he was 
a man of cour:ge, conduct, and ny fortune, It 
was perhaps, jor the reaſon above mentioned, 
namely, chat a ſeries of good fortune ſuppotes a 
prudent management in the perion whom it be— 
fals, that not only Sylla the d:Etitor, but ſeveral 
of the Romau emperors, as is ſtill to be ſeen 28h 


their medals, among their other titles, gave them 


ſelves that of Felix or Fortunate. The Heath-: 


1 


indeed ſeem to have valued a man more tor 10 


good fortune than tor any other quality, Whic 


1 think, is very natural for thoſe who have net a 


ſtrong belief of another world. For how can 1 
conceive 2 man crowned with m- my diilingutl! ing 


bleſlimgs, that has not ſome extraordinary fund of 


merit and perfection in him, which lies open to 
the ſupreme eye, though perhaps it is not Gilco- 
vered by my obſervation? What is the reaſon 
Homer's and Virgil's heroes do not form a reſo— 
lution, or ſtrike a Li: without the conduct and 


direction of ſome deity ? Doubtleſs, becauie the 


poets eſteemed it the rcateft honour to be favour- 
ed by the gods, and thought the beit way of 
praiſing a man was to recount thole favours which 
naturally implied an extraordinary merit in the 
n on whom they deſcended. 


Thoſe who believe a future ſtate of rewards and 
| puniſhments act very abſurdliu, if they form their 
opinions of a man's merit ſrom his ſucceſſes. But 


certainly, if I thought the whole circle of our be- 
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I ſhovld think a man's good ſortune the meaſure 


and flandard of bis rea) merit, lince Piovidence 


would have no cpperianity 04 reworgmg bis virtue 
and peri CCiEUuS but in the Helen E ie d ü 
ous unbellever, who lies under the pic bre of mi- 


fortunes, has reaſon to cry Out, as ns Lit } Liutus 
did, a little | vetore his death,“ . l 1 have 


% 
4 
tu 


worlnpped t thee as a {ut tan tial gc 20d, but 1 nad 


thou alt an empty name. 
But to return to our firſt point: though prudence 


does undoubtedly in a great nieature produce Cur. 


good or ill fortune in the word, it is certain there 
are many unſoreicen accidents and occurrencess 
which very oiten pervert the hneſt jchemes that can 
be laid by human wildom. Lhe race 13 nct always 
to the tilt, nor che e ie to the Rrong. Nothing 
leſs than infinite wild m can bave an abiolute ce me 
mand over fortune: 8 hizheft degree of it which 
man cen pollels, is by no means equal to fortut» 
tous events, and 10 ſuch contingencics as may nile 


Th the 10 {ecution. of our attairs:; Nav, it very of 


ten beppens, that prudence, Which bas always im it 

2 great mixture of cautions hide rs a man tro m 
being io fortunate as he might Poll wy v have been 
without it. A perfor who only aims at wh at 1s 


Iikely to {ucceed, and follows cicteiy ihe dictates 


of human prudence, never meets ; with thoſe great 


and unioieteen ſucceſſes, which arc oſten the effect 


of a ſanguine temper, or a more happy rathnels 


211d this perhaps may be the reaſon, that, accord- 
ing to the common obſervation, fortune; like o- 


ther females, delights rather in favouring the young: | 


than the od. 


Upon the whole, fnce man is ſo ſhort ſighted 


a cre»ture, and the acc dents . hich may happen 
to him fo various, I cannot but be of Dr Tillot- 
ſon's opinion in 8 caſe, that were there any 
doubt of a Providence, yet it certainly would be 

very 
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very defirable there ſhould be ſuch a Being of infi- 
nite wiſdom and goodnefs, on whole direction we 
might rely in the conduct of human life. 

It is a great preſumption to aſcribe our ſucceſl;s 
to our own management, and not to eſteem our- 
ſelves upon any biethng, rather as it is the boun- 
ty of Heaven, than the acquiſition of our own 

rudence. I am very well pleafed with a medal 


which was ſtruck by Queen Elifabeth, a little af— 


ter che defeat of the invincible Armada, to per— 
petuate the memory of that extraordinary event, 


It is well known how the king of Spain, and 


others, who were the enemies of that gicat prin- 
ceſs, to derogate from her glory, tcribed the 
ruin of their fleet rather to the violence of Rorms 
and tempeſts, than to the bravery of the Engiiſh, 
Queen Elifabeth, inſtead of looking upon this 
as a diminution of her honour, valued herſelf 
upon ſuch a ſignal favour of Providence; aud 


_ accordingly, in the reverie of the medal above 
mentioned, has reprefented a fleet beaten by a 


2 
tempeſt, and falling fon! upon one another, 


with that religious inſcription, laut Des, et 
» : FL Y 1 ; 2 ? A A 
difſitantur : He blew with his wind, aud they 


were ſcattered.” 


It is remarked of a famous Grecian general, 


whoſe: name I cannot at preſent recollegt, and 
who had been a particular favourite of fortune, 
that upon recounting his victories among his 


| S 
friends, he added, at the end of ſcveral great ac- 


tions, Aud in this fortune had no ſhare. After 


which, it is obterved in hiitory, that he never 
proſpered in any thing he undertook, | 
As arrogance, and a conceitedneſs of our own. 


abilities, are very thocking and offeniive to men 
of ſenſe and virtue, we may be ſure they are 
highly diſpleaſing to that Being who delights in 
an humble mind, and by ſeveral of his diſpenſa- 

tions 
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tions, ſeems purpoely to ſhow us, that our own 
ſchemes or Prudence! have no thare 1 in our advan ce- 
ments. 

i Since on this ſub} Ct 1 have already ad [mitted 
! feveral quotations which have occurred to my 
memory upon writing this paper, 1 will conclude 
it witha little Periian fable. A di op ol water 
fell out of a cloud into the ſea © and finding it 
ſelf loft in ſuch an immenfity of fluid wk, To 
broke out into the following rellection: „ Alas! 
what an inſignificant creature am I in this pro- 
digious ocean of waters; my exiſtence is of no 
concern to the univerſe : I am reduced to a kind 
of nothing, and am leſs then the leaſt of the 
works of God,” It ſo happened, that an oiſter 
which lay in the neighbourhood of this drop, 1 
chanced to gape and ſwallow it up in the midſt of 1 
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this its hamble foliloguy. The drop, fays the 1 
fable, lay a great while hardening in the ſhell, [7 08 
till by degrees it was ripened into a pearl, v. kick [© 
falling into the hands of a diver, aſter a long ſe- 1 
ries of adventures, is at preſent that famous 1 f 
pearl which is fixed on the top of the Perſian 1 Jos 
diadem. 1 
S7 frafus labatur orbis . : 
I[mpavidum ferient ruin. 1 

Ho R. lib. III. Od. 3.1. 7 fl 4Y 

Should FEE what frame of nature round him WG 
break, 5 i. 

In ruin and confuſion but d, ff 
He, unconcerd would hear the mighty crack, x 
And ſtand lecure anidtt a lalling Wörle. 9 

9 

Me , conſidered in himſelf, is a very ay, | 1 
lets aud a very reiched being. - He is 14 
ſubject | 5 
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ſubject every moment to the greateſt calamities 


and misfortunes. He 1s beſet with danger on all 


fides, and may become unhappy by numberleſs 


caſualties, which he could not foreſee, nor have 
prevented had he foreſeen them. 

It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to fo 
many accidents, that we are under the care of one 
who directs contingencies, and has in his hands 
the management of every thing that is capable of 
annoying or ofending us; Who ph the awit- 


ance we ſtand in necd of, and is always ready to 


beſtow it on thoſe who aſk it of him. | 
The natural homage which ſuch a creature 
bears to ſo is finitely v „ile and good a Being, is a 


firm reliance. on him for the blellings and conve- 
niencies of life; and an habitual truſt in him for | 


deliverance out of all ſuch dangers and aiihcul- 
ties as nay beſal Us, 


The man who always lives in thi is diſpoſition of 


mind, has not the ſame dark and melancholy 
views of human nature, as he who confiders him- 
ſelf abſtractedly from this relation to the ſupreme 
Being. At the ſame time that he reflects upon 
his own weakneſs and imperfection, he comforts 
himſelf with the contemplation of theſe divine 


attributes which are employed for his ſaiety and 


his welfare. He finds his want of foreſight made 
up by the omnitcience of him who is his ſupport. 


Þ - 


Fe is not ſenſible of bis own want of ſtrength, 


when he knows that his helper is almighty. In 


ſhort, the perſon who has a firm truſt on the lu- 


preme Being, is powerſul in his power, wiſe by 
his wifſdom, happy by his bappineſs. He reaps the 


beneſit of every divine attribute, and loſes his Sn 


nſuſbciency in the fulneſs of infinite perfection. 
175 
Lo make ou! lives more eaſy to us, we are com- 


manded to put our ruſt in him, who is thus able 


to relieve and ſuccour us; the divine goodneſs 


having 
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having made ſuch a reliance a duty, notwith- 
ſtanding we ſhould have been miſerable had 
it been forbidden us. 

Among ſeveral motives which might be made 
uſe of to recommend this duty to us, I thall only 
take notice of thoſe that follow. 

The firſt and ſtrongeſt is, that we are promi- 
ſed he will not fail thoſe who o put their truſt in 
him. | | 


But without conſidering the ſupernat taral bleſſ- 


ing which accompanies this duty, we may obſerve, 


that it has a natural tendency to its own rewards; 


er, in other words, that this firm truſt and con- 
fidence in the great Diſpoſer of all. things, con- 
tributes very much to the ge pon clear of any 
flickion, or to the bearing it manfully. A delten 
who believes he has his ſuccour at hand, and that 
be aQs in ſight of his friend, often exerts him- 
ſelf beyond his abilities, and does wonders that 


are not to be matched by one who is not anima- 


red with ſuch a confidence of ſucceſs. I could 


Song; inſtances from kiſtory, of generals, who, 
ut of a belief that they were under. the Fro'ec- 
tion of ſome inviſible aſſiſtant, did not only en- 


Ws” 


courage the r ſoldiers to do their utmoſt, but 


dave added themſelves beyond what they would 


nave done, had they not been inſpired by ſuch a 
elief. I might, in the fame manner, ſhew how 


ſuch a truſt in the aſſiſtance of an almighty Being, 
naturally produces patience, hope, chearſul- 


neſs, and all other diſpoſitions of mind, that al- 
e thoſe calamitics which we are not able to 
remove. | 

The practice of this virtue aan fler great 
comſort to the mind of man in times of poverty 


and afflictions, but moſt of all in the hour of 


death. When the ſoul is hovering in the laſt 
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ing on another ſtate of exiſtence, to converſe 


with ſeenes, and objects, and companions, that 


are altogotaer new; what can ſupport her under 
ſuc!: tremblings ef thought, ſuch fear, ſuch 
anxicty, ſuch apprebenſions, but the caſting of 
all her cares upon him who firſt gave her being, 
Who has conducted her through one ſtage ot it, 
and will be al ways with her to guide and comfort 
her in ber progreſs through eternit 

David has very beautifully repreſented this 
ſteady reliance on God Almighty, in his twenty- 
third pfalm; which is a kind of paſtoral hymn, 
and filled with thoſe alluſions which are uſual in 
that kind of writing. As the poetry is very ex- 
quiſite, I ſhall preſent my reader with the fol- 


| lowing tranſlation of it. 


The Lord my paſlure ſhall prepare, 
And feed me with a ſhepherd's care: 
His prejence ſpall my wants [up 77. 
And guard me 2715 62 watch} ul eye 1. 
My neon day walls he ſhall attend 
And all my midnight ours 7 fend. 


II 
When in the ſultry gi:be 1 faint, 
Or on the thirſty mountain pant, 
To fertile vales, and deu meads, 
My weary wand ring fleps he leads, 
Where peaceful rivers, oft and flow, 


Amid the verdant landſhip flow. 


111 
Though 3 in the paths of death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overſpread, 
My ſtedfaſt heart ſhall fear no ill, 
For thou, O Lord, art with me fruit: 


Thy 
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Thy friendly crook ſhall give me aid, 
And gas me through the dreadful ſhade. 


Though in a bare and rugged way, 
Through devious Tenet wilds 33 
Thy bounty [ball my pains beguile ; 
The barren willer nes, ſpali (n les 
With ſudden greens and ho ha ge ergwn'd, 
And fkreams fball murmur all around. 


8 E C T. IV. 
The Worſhip of God. 


Re ligentem efje otortet, religioſt nefus. 
lucetti autoris Ti, Aul. Gell. 


A man ſhould be religious, not uperlkitiou ; 


Wo 


T 1s of the laſt importane e to ſeaſon the callons 


cf a child with devotion, which {cldom dies 


in a mind that bas received an early tincture of it. 
Though it may ſcem extinguiſhed for a while by 


the caics of the world, the heats of youth, or the 
allurements of vice, it generally breaks out, and 


diſcovers itfelf again, as ſoon. as diſcretion, con- 


ſideration, age, or misfoitunes, have brought the 


man to himſelf. The fire may be covered and 


overlaid, but cannot be enticely quencked or 


Imothered. 
A ſtate of temperance, ſobriety, and . 


without devotion, is a cold, liſeleſs, inſipid con- 


dition of. virtue; and is rather to be {tiled philo- 


ſophy than religion. Devotion opens the mind to 


great conceprion.s, and fills it with more ſublime 


ideas than any that are to be met with in the 
M = moſt 
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moſt exalted ſcience z and, at the ſame time, 
warms and agitates the ful more than ſenſual 
pleaſure. | 

It has been obſerved by ſome writers, that man 
is more diltinguiſhed from the animal world by 
devotion than by reafon, as ſeveral brute crea- 


tures diſcover in their actions ſomething like a 


faint glimmering of reaſon, though they betray, 
in no ſingle circumſtance of their behaviour, any 
thing that bears the leaſt affinity to devotion. It 
is certain, the propenſity of the mind to. religious 


worſhip, the natural tendency of the foul to fly 


to ſome ſuperior Being for ſuccour in dangers and 


diſtreſſes, the gratitude to an inviſible Superin— 


tendant, which ariſes in us upon receiving any 
extraordinary and unexpected good fortune, the 

acts of love and admiration with which the 
thoughts of men are fo wo: :derfully tranſported, 
in meditating upon the divine pe rtections, and 
the univerſal congurrence of all the nations under 
heaven in the great article of adoration, plain ly 
ſnew that devotion or religions worſhip mult be 
the effect of a tradition from ſome firſt founder 

of mankind, or that it is conformable to the natu- 
ral light of reaſon, or that it proceeds from an in- 


ſtinct implanted in the ſoul itſelf. For my parts l 


look upon all theſe to be the concurrent cauſes, but 
which ever of them ihail be affigned as the prin- 
ciple of divine worihip, it manifeſtly points to a 


ſupreme Being as the firit author of it, 
I may take ſome other opportunity of confi ler- 


ing thoſe particular forms and methods of devo- 
tion which are taught us by Chriſtianity ; but 
ſhall here obſerve into what errors even this di- 
vine principle may fome times lead us, when it is 


not moderated by that right reaſon which was 


wen us as the guide of all our actions. 


The two great errors into which a mi iſtaken 


devotion 
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devot on may betray us, are enthuflaſm and ſu- 
ſtiti 0. 


"There is not a more melanchoty object than 2. 


man Who has his head turned with religious en- 


thufiaſm. A per! ſon that is crazed, the ugh with. 


price or malice, is a ſight very mortifying to hu- 
man nature; but when ng d! ſtemper ar ies from 
any indiſcreet fervours devotion, or too in- 
tenſe an application of = mind to its miſtaken 


duties, it deſerves our compalgon in a more par- 


ticular manner. We may however learn this 
leſſion from it, That fince devotion Wa f (which 
one would be apt to think could not be too warm) 


may dien der the mind, unleſs its héats are ten:- 


pered wir caution and prudence, . we ſhould be 


particularly careful to keep our reaſon as cool as 


494039 
pollute, and to guard ourſelves in all "um of 


life againſt the lliflucnee of pation, imagination, 
and conſtitution. | 
— 9 evotion, when it does 1 
of reaſon, is very apt to Ape rate into enti.u- 
ſiaſm. When the mind finds herſelf very much 
inflamed with her devotions, the is too much in- 
clined to think they are not of ker owe kinc ling, 
but blown up y with ſomething divine within her. 
If the ind julges this thought too far, and hu- 
mours the growing paſſion, ſhe at laſt fli: 1478 her- 
ſelf into imaginary raptures, and ecſtacies; and 
when once hs” fancies herſelf under the influence 
of 2 divine impulie, it is no wonder if ſhe 
flights „ ordinances, and refuſes to comply 


with any vitabliſhed form of religion, as thi ks 


ing herſelf directed by a much ſuperior garde. * 
As enthuſtaſm is a kind of exceſs in devot: on, 
* ſuperſtition is the exceſs not only of devotion, 


but of religion in general; according to an old 


Heathen 7 quoted by Aulus Gellius, Neli- 
gentem eſſe oportet, reaigicſum neſas: A man 


e under the check 
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ſhould be religious, not ſuperſtitious : for, as the 
author tells us, Nigidius oblerved upon this pal— 
ſage, that the Latin words which terminate in 
6.75 generally imply vitious characters, and the 
taving of any quality to an exceſs. 

An entaubait in religion is like an obſtinate 
clown, a ſuperſtitious man like an infipid cour- 


8 — I 1 - .* « 0 * 
tier. Enthultaſm has ſomething in it of madneis, 


fuperſtition of folly. Molt of the ſects that fall 


ſort of the church of England, have in chem 


* * 


firong tinctures of enthufiahm, as the Roman 


Catholic religion is ore huge overgrown body 


of childiſh and idle ſuperttitions. | 

The Roman Catholic church feems indeed ir— 
recoverable loft in this particular. If an abſurd 
drels or behaviour be introduced into the world, 
it will ſoon be found out and diſcarded : on the 
contrary, a habit or ceremony, though never ſo 
ridiculous, which has taken ſanctuary in the 


church, ſticks in it for ever. A Gothic biſhop 


perhaps thought it proper to repeat ſuch a form 
in ſuch particular ſhoes or ſlippers; another fan- 
cied it would be very decent, if ſuch a part of 
public devotions were performed with a mitte on 
bis head, and a croſier in his hand: to this a 


brother Vandal, as wiſe as the others, adds an. 
antic dreſs, which he concetved would allude ve- 
ry aptly to ſuch and ſuch myſteries, till by degrees 


the whole office has degenerated into-an empty 
how 8 | 


Their ſucceſſors ſee the vanity and inconveni— 


ence of theſe ceremonies; but inſtead of: reform- 
ing, perhaps add others which they think more 
ſignificant, and which take poſſe fon in the ſame 


manner, and are never to be driven out after they 


have been once admitted. LI have ſeen the Pope 


officiate at St Peter's, where, for two hours to- 
gether, he was bulicd in putting on or off his 


diſferent 
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different accoutrements, according to the different 
parts he was to act in them. 
Nothing is ſo glorious in the eyes of mankind; 


and ornamental To human nature, ſetting 1 810 


the inſinite advantages which ariſe from it, as a 
ſtrong, ſteady, maſculine picty; but enthuſiaſm 
and lupe Tſtition are the weakneſſes of human 
reaſon, that expoſe us to the tcorn and deriſion 
of infidels, and link us even below the beaſts that 
periſh. 


Idolatry may be looked upon as 5 8 er- 


ror ariſing from miſtaken devotion; but becauſe 


reflections on that ſubjeck would be of no ue 


to an Engliſh reader, 1 hall not enlarge upon 


"a na | ng A 


Omnibus in terris, que ſuut a Gadibus uſgue 
Auroram et Gangent, pauci gn cere g a unt, 
Vera bona, atque ii. Enron, 41verſa,rometa 
Erroris nebula — — Jux. Gat. 155 1. 3 


Look round the habitable world, 8 kes 
Kaow their Own 8⁰ od; or knowing it, purſue 
| | Day DEN: 


EN my laſt Sat dap paper, 1 laid down ſome 

thoughts upon devotion in gener als and ihall 
here ſhow what were the notions of the moſt re. 
fined Heathens on this {u*-3ect, as they are repre A 
ſented in Plato's dich 0 gue upon pr ayers ntiticd, 
Alcibrades the fecond, ich doubtlefs g ave Occa- 
ſion to Juvenal's tenth Tire: and to the cond 
ſatire of Perſius; as the laſt of theſe authors has 
almoſt tranſcribed the preceding rar intitled, 
Alcibiades the fi, in his fourth ſatire. 

The ſpeakers in this dialogue upon prayer, arc 
Socrates and Alcibiades, and the ſubitance of it 
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(when drawn together out of the intricacics and N 
digreſſions) as follows. _ | | 
Socrates mecting his pupil Alcibiades, as he was 
going to his devotions, and obſerving bis eyes to 
be fixed upon the. earth with great ſeriouſneſs and 
attention, tells him, that he had reajon to be 
tioughtiu] on that occaſion, ſince it was poſſible 
for a man to bring down evils upon himtelf, by 
his own Prayers, and that thoſe things wh oY the 
gods ſend him in anſwer to his petitions might turn 
to his deftruction; this, favs he, may not only 
happen when a man prays tor what he knows th 
mitchievous in its own nature, as Oecipus im 

red the geds to low diſſenſion between his ſons, Tok 
when he pravs for what he believzs would be for 
his good, and againſt what he believes would be to 
his detriment. Ibis the philoſopher ſhews mul 
cecdarily happen among us, ſit:ce moſt men are 
blinded with ignorance, Prezuck ge, or paffion, 
which binder them fim ſeeing ſuch things as 
are really beneficial to them. For an inſtance, he 
aſks Alcibiades, whether he would not be 
thronghly pleaſed and latisfied, if that. oy to 
whom he was going to addreſs hin felt, ould 

promiſe to make bim the ſoveri:gn of he who's 

earth? Alcibiades anſwers, that be ſhould doubt- 
jeis look upon ſuch a promiſe as the grcateſt fa— 
wvour that could be beſtowed opon him. Sociates 
then aſks him, if, after receiving this great favour, 
he would be contented to loſe his h fe? or if ke 
would receive it, though he was ſure he ſhould 
make an ill uſe of it? To both which quelitjons 
Alcibiades anſwers in the negative. Socrates then 
ſhews bim, from the examples of others, how 
theſe might probably be the effects of ſuch a bl $i- 
ing. He then adds, that other reputed pieces of 
good fortune, as that of having a ſon, or pro- 
curing the higheſt poſt in a government, are ſub- 
jcc 0 the Ude Catal conſequences; which, ne— 
verthelels, 


9 
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verthelefs, ſays he, men ardently defire, and would 
not fail to Pray kor, it they thought their prayers 
might be effectual for the obtaining of them, 


Having eltabhſhed this Sleat PO its that all the 


moit apparcut bleſiogs in this lite are obnoxious 


to ſuch drcadi ue coniequences; and. thit no man 


knows what in its cvents would prove to him a 


2 
4 ; 8 . TIN © 12 } > AKA 1 * . 1 
bleſhvg. or a curſe, he teaches Alcibiades after 

a * „ 
what manner be OPgut to pray. | 


In the fit place, he recommends to bim, as 


Cl 


a Greek poet compoſed for the uſe. of his friends 
in the following words; © © 


3 J "y 42 a n 4 . * 5 ho 2 
the model of his devotions, a hort prayer, which 
1 


ä Jupiter! give us 
os Which are gocd tor us; whether the 
are ſuch things as we pray for, or ſuch things as 
o not pray for; and remove from us thoſe 
= 


29 EP 


* * 


In the ſecond place, that his diſciple may aik 
1 * F 3 2 ; 
ſuck things as are expedient for him, he thews 


2 * . - 2 „ -v F. 
talmgs as We Pray O. 
c : Z 
1 


him, that it is abſolutely neceſfiry to apply him 


elf to the ftudy of true witdom, and to the knows- 
I-dge of that which is his chief good, and the mot 
ſuitahle to the exccilency of bis nature. 

in the third and laſt place, he informs him, 


tht the Left methods he could make uſe of to 


draw down bleftings upon bimieli, and to render 
bis prayers acceptable, would be to live in a con- 
ſtant practice of his duty towards the gods, and 


towards men. Under this head he very much re- 
cor.meuds a form of a prayer the Lacædemonians 
made ute of, in which they petition the gods, 


to give them all gocd things, fo long as they 
were virtuous, ”” Under this head kewiſc he gives 
a very remarkable account ot an oracle to the ſol- 
Iwing purpoſe. = DT 
When the Athenians, in the war with the La- 


cxdemouiauis, reccived many defeats both by fea 


and 
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and land, they ſent a meſſage to the oracle of Ju- 
piter Ammon, to alk the reaſon why they who 
erected to many temples to the gods, and adorned 
them with ſuch coſtly offerings; why they who 
had inſtituted fo many feſtivals, and accompanied 
them with ſuch pomps and c:remonies; in ſhort, 
why they who had flain ſo many hecatombs at their 
aitars, ſhould be leis ſucceſsful than the Lacede— 
gonians, who fell ſo ſhort of them in all theſe 
particulars. To this, ſays he, the oracle made the 
following reply; © I am better pleaſed with the 
prayer of the Lacedemonians, than with all the 
oblations of the Greeks ” As this praver im- 
plied and encouraged virtue m thoſe who made 


it, the philofopher proceeds to ſhew how the 


moit vicious man might be devout, ſo far as vic- 
tims could make him, but that his offerings were 
regarded by the gods as bribes, and bis petitions 
as blaſphemies. He likewiſe quotes on this occa- 
ſion two verfes out of Homer, in which the poet 
ſays that the ſcent of the Trojan ſacrifices was car- 
ried up to heaven by the winds; but that it was 
not acceptable to the gods, who were diipicaſed 
with Priam and all his people. 

The concluſion of this dialogue is very remark- 


able. Socrates having deterred Aicibiades from 


the prayers and facrifice he was going to offer, by 
ſetting forth the above-mentioned diſficultics of 
performing that duty as he ought, adds theſe 
words, “ We muſt therefore wait till ſuch time as 


we may learn how we ought to behave. ourſelves 


towards the gods, and towards men.“ But when 


will that time come? ſays Alcibiades; and who is 
it will inſtruct us? For I would fain fee this man 
whoever he is. It is one, ſays Socrates, who takes 
care of you; but as Homer tells us, that Minerva 


removed the miſt from Diomedes his eyes, that 


he might plainly diſcover both gods and men; ſo 
| the 
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the darkneſs that bangs upon your mind muſt be 
removed, before you are able to diſcern what is 
good and what is evil. Let him remove from my 
mind, ſa 98 Aicidiades, the darkneſs, and what 
elfe he pleaſes, I am determined to refuſe no- 
thing he ſhall order me, whoever he is, fo that 
I may become the better man by it. The remain-. 
ing part of this dialogue is very obſcure: there is 
ſomething i in it that would make us think Socrates - 
hinted at himſelf, when he ſpoke of this divine 
Teacher who-was to come into the world; did 
he not own, that himſelf was in this refpect as 
much at a jofs, and in as great diſtreſs as the reſt 
of wind 
Some learned men look upon this concluſion 
as a prediction of our Saviour, or at leaſt that So- 
ee Uke the High prieſt, propheſied unknow- 
ingly, and pointed at that divine Teacher who. 
was to come into the world fome ages after him. 
However that may be, we find that this great phi- 
loſopher ſaw, by the light of rea ſon, that it was 
ſuitable to the goodnefs of the divine nature, to 
fend a perfon into the world who ſhould inſtruct. 
mankind in the duties of religion, and in particu- 
lar teach them how to pray. 
Whoever reads this abſtract of Plato's dicourſe 
on prayer, will, I belicve, wennn make this re- 
flection, that the great Founder ot our religion, as 
wel! by his own example, as in the form of prayer 
which he taught his diſcipies, did not only keep 
up to thoſe rules which the lig! 
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ht of nature bad 
fugpeſted to this great philoſophÞcn, but inftrufted 
his diſciples in the wacle extetit of this duty, as 
well as of all others. He difected them to the pro- 
per 0: ett of adoration, and taught them accord- 
ing to the third rule above mentioned, to apply 
themſeves to him in their cloſets, without how 
or oſtentatiou; aud to wo:ihip him rt ſpirit and 
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in truth. As the Lacædemonians, in their form 


of prayer, implored the gods in general, to give 
them all good things ſo long as they were virtu— 


ous, we alk in particular, “that our offences may 


be forgiven us, as we forgive thoſe of others.“ If we 


look into the ſecond rule which Socrates has pre— 


ſcribed, namely, that we ſhould apply ourſelves to 
the knowledge of ſuch things as are beſt for us; 
this too is explained at large in the doctrines of 
the goſpel, where we are ravokit; in ſeveral inſtan— 
ces, to regard thoſe things as curſes, which appear 
as bleſſings in the eye of the world; and, on the 
contrary, to eſteem thoſe things as ble ſlings, 


which to the ge: nerality of mankind appear as 


curſes. Thus, in the form which is preſcribed to 
us, we only pray for that happineſs which is our 
chief good, and the great end of our exiſtence, 

when we. peiition the ſupreme Being for the 
coming of his kingdom,“ being ſolicitous for 


no other temporal bleſſings but our daily ſuſte- 


nance. On the other fide, we pray againſt nothing 
but fin, and againſt evil in general, leaving 1t 
with Omniſcience to determine what is really fuch. 


If we lock into the {uſt of Socrates his rules of 


Prayer, in which he recommends the above- men- 
tioned form of the ancient poet, we find that form 
not only comprehended, but very much impro- 


ved in the petition, wherein we pray to the lap- 
reme Being, that * his will may be done: which 


1s of the "au force with that form which our Sa— 
viour uſed, when he prayed again t the molt piin- 


ful and moſt ign 10141010us of deaths,“ neverthe- 


leſs not my will, but thine be done,” This com- 


the moſt prudent, that can be offered up from 


the creature to his Creator, as it ſuppoſes the ſu- 


preme Being wills nothing but what is for our 


good 


— 


prehenſive petition is the moſt humble, as well as 


ben and that he knows better than ourſelves 
what is ſo. 


- Nequeo menſtrare, et ſentis tantum. L. 


Juv. Sat 7. J. 56. 


'Tis what I only feel, but can't expreſs. 


F there were no other confeantice of it, but 
barely that human creatures on this day aſ- 
ſemble themſelves before their Creator, without 
regard to their uſual employ ments, their minds at 
leiſure from the cares of this life, and their bodies 
adorned with the beſt attire they can be{tow on 
them; I fay, were this mere outward celebration 
of a Sabbath all that is expected from men, even 
that were a laudable diſtinction, and a purpoſe 
wortny tue human nature. But when there is add- 
ed to it the ſublime pleaſure of devotion, our be- 


ing is exalted above itſelf ; and he who ſpends a 


ſeventh day in the contemplation of the next life, 


will not eaſily fall into corruptions of thes in the 
other ſix. They who never admit thoughts of 


this kind into their ima ginations, loſe bighe r and 
ſweeter jatisfactions than can be raiſed by any other 


entertainment. The moſt illiterate man who is 


touched with devotion, and uſes frequent exerciſes 
of it, contracts a certain greatneſs of mind, min- 
gled with a noble ſimplicity, that raiſes bim above 
thoſe of the ſame condition; and there 1s an 1n- 
delible mark of goodneſs in thoſe who ſincerely 


poſſeſs it. It is hardly poſſible it ſhould be other- 


wiſe ; for the fervours of a pious mind will na- 


turally contract ſuch an earneſtneſs and attention 
towards a better being, as will make the ordina- 


ry paſſages of life go off with a becoming indiffe- 
kence. 1 s a man, in the lo welt condition, 


will | 
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will not appear mean, or in the moſt ſplendid 


. inſolent. 


As to all the intricacies and viciſñitudes under 
which men are ora: narily entangled with the ut- 
mo{ ſorrow and pallion, ore who is devoted to 
Heaven, when he falls into ſuch difficulties, is led 


by a clue through a labyrinth. As to this world, 


he docs 1 not pretend to {kill in the mazes of it, but 
fixes his thoughts upon one certainty, that he 
ſhall ſoon be out of it. And we may afk very 
boldly, what can be a more ſure confolation than 
to have an hope in death? When men are arrived 
at thinking of their very diflvlation with pleaſure, 


bow few things are there that can be terrible to 


them ? Certainly nothing can be dreadful to ſuch 
ſpirits, but what would make death terrible to 


them, falſcnood towards men, or impiety towards 


Heaven. Io ſuch as theſe, as there are certainly 


many ſuch, the gratifications of innocent pleaſures 


are doub! 5 even with reflections upon their im- 


rle tion. The diſappointments which naturally 


Ioan de the great promiſes we make ourſelves in 


expected enjoyments, ſtrike no damp upon ſuch 


men, but only quicken their hopes of ſoon knows- 
ing joys, which are too pure to admit of allay or 


ſatiety. 


It is thought among the politer fort of man— 


kind, an imperiection to want a reliſh of any of 


-thols things which refine our lives. This is the 
foundation of the acceptance which eloquence, 
muſic, and poetry make in the world; and 1 
know not why devotion, conſidered mere! y as an 


exaltation of our happineſs, ſhould not at leaſt be 


fo far regarded as to be conſidered. It is poſſible 
the very inquiry would lead men into ſuch 
thoughts and grstiſications as they did not expel 
29 meet with. in this place. Many a good ac- 
quaintance has been Juſt from a general prepoſ- 
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ſeſſton in his disfavour, and a ſevere aſpect has 
often hid under it a very: 


There are no diſtinguiſhing qualities ? 
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agrecable companion. 
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men to which there are not falſe pretenders: bus 
though none is more prete nacd to than that of 
de cvotion, there are, perhaps, fewer ſucceſsful im 


poſtors in this kind than any other. Theie is 
temething fo Kal, great and good in 4 per— 


Ws that is truly devout, that a1 a awkward ma n may 
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votion; and he will allow you : any ſuſpicion of | 


his being ill employed, ſo you do not tax bim 

with being well. But alas! how mean is ſuch a 
behaviour? To boaſt 5 virtue is a no ridicu— 
lous way of difappon ting the merit of it, but not 
ſo piſs as that of b ing aſhamed of it. How 
unhappy is the wretch wha makes the molt abſo- 
Inte and indepen ident motive of action, the caule 
of perplexity and inconftancy ? low much ano- 


ther figure does Celicola IE with all Wh 


know bim? His great and. ſuperior mind, fre- 
quent! ly exalted Dy tae raptures of heavenly me- 
ditation, is to all his friends of the Tam? uſe as 11 


* 
N71 ty 


An angel were to appear at the decition of their 


diſputes. They very well underſtand he 1s as 
much difinte ereſted and u: Braff das ſuch a being 
He conſiders all applications m. ade to him, ast! Hole 


_adarcies will affect his Own app! cation 10 Ha- 


ven. All his determinations are delivered with a 


beautiful kumility; and he pronaunces his deeili- 
ons with the air cf one who is more frequently a 
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of a great divine I have 
with. Mo, 

It is ſuch a pleaſure as can never cloy or o- 
verwork the mind; a delight that grows. and im- 
Frove es under thou ht 30d reflection; and, ware 
it exerciſe 5, does alſo endear itſelf to the mind. 


All pleaſures that altagt the body muſt needs W2a- 


ry, bet wc they tranipo Mt; and all tranſporta tion 
3s a violence; and no violence can be laſting, bat 


detormines upon the fa ling of the ſpirits, which 


are not „e to keep up that he icht of motion 
that the 1 dleaſure of the ſenſes raiſes them to. 


And the refore how. Inevitably « does an immade 
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ſhall diſtingnich by the name of faith, the ſecond 
hat of Rp alltv. 
If we lock into! the more ſerious part of man- 
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ature, and will endere when faich mall fall, and 
jo lost in conviction. | 

' Scepndly, Becauſe a perſon may be qualiſied to 
ene good to mankind, and become more 
beneficial to the world, by morality without ſait!, 
than ty faith without m. ba | 
Tlurdliy, Becauſe motalit 


. ion to human nature, by quieting the mind, 
' 4 : - 5 45 . 1 
moderating the paikons, and Annen Os - nap 

pins of every Man 37 his private capacity. 


ality is mud 

: the civil z d 
nations 121 the WW 1s agreeing in the Seat points 
Of morality, as mk h as they differ in thoſe. of 
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infidel, (particularly in the caſe of invincible ig- 


norauce), but none of a vicious behtever. 
Sixthly, B-caute faith ſeems to draw its princt- 
pal, if not all its exceliency, from the 
it has upon moral: 
large, if we con! 
Jency of faith, or t 
and this I think is; 
Firfi, In explaining. and 
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abons from them which 
\ to n the conduct of his life. 
One, Fam fare," is 10 obvious, that he canner 
miſs i-, namely, that a man cannot be perſect in 
his ſcheme of morality, who docs not it 

and {npport it with that of the Chriſtian faith 

Besides th 11s, | fhall lay down two or t] 

ther maxims, which, I think, we may deduce from 
what has bcen ſaid, | 
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Firſt, That we fhou'd be perticularly cautious 
of making any thing an article of faith, which 
does not cautiibut:: to the confirmation or im— 
provement of mora 1ty. 

Sccondly, That no article of faith can be true 
and authentic, v. hich weakens or ſubverts the 
Practica! part of religion, or what, I have hitherto 
called morality. 

Thirdly, That the grc ce ſriend of morality, 
or natural religion, cannot pothbly. apprehend 
any danger from 9 Chriſtianity, as it 18 


preſerved. pure and uncorrupt in the doctrines of 
our national c huren. | 

There is likewiſe another maxim, Which J 
think way be drawn from the foregoing conß- 
dera jens, which is this, that we fhouid, in all 
dubiovs points, contider ay 1 conſequences 
that may ariſe: from them, ſuppofing they ſhould 
be erroneous, before we give up cur aflent to 
them. | TAY 
For example, in that diſputable point of per: 
fecuting men tor confcicnce ſake, b« tides them: 
bit tering their minds with hatred, nd; 
e l the vebemence of reſentment, and enſna- 

ing chem to proters witat [DEF do not believe; 

we cut them off from the pleatures and advanta- 
ges of ſociety, aſilict their bodies, diflreſs their 
lortuncs, kurt their reputstions, ruin their fa- 
milies, wake their lives painſol, or put an end 10 
them. Sure hen I fee ſuch dread] conſe- 
quences ring from a principle, I wou! d be. ws 
fully conv; inced of the truth of it, as of a mn 
4thematical_ demonſtration, before 1 would ven- 
ture to act upon it, or make it a part of my reli- 
gion. 

In this caſe the i injury done our neigt bour is 
Plain and evident; the principle that puts us upon 
doing it \ of a dubious and diiputable nature. Mo- 
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rality ſeems highly violated by the one; and he- 
ther or noa zeal for What a man inks the true 
ſyſtem of faith may jukily it, is very Uncertain, 
1 cannot but-think, ik our zeligion produce cha- 
ritv, 2s well as zeal, it would net be for ſhewing it- 
felt by ſuck cruel inftances. But, to cor 
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mer very bandinmely, w ben he lays, Tre poet 
made his gods Ike Wy that he might wake bis 
mon appear Eke the rods. Lu it it mu nit be allows 


ed, that ſeverai of the ancient Fhiloſophers aCt- 
ed, as Cicero withes Hom; had done; hey en- 
deavorred Se 0 make men like gods, than 


gods like men. 
According to this eral maxim in philoſo- 
Phy, forme of them have endeavoured to place 


men iy much a ſlate of pleaſure, or indolence at 


Jeafl, as they vainly imagined the bappineſs of 
the ſupreme Bein vg. to conſiſt in. On the other 


| hand, 
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hand, the moſt virtuous Jeet of philoſophers have 


Created:a nen wile man, whom they made 
exempt from paition and p 5 and thought it e- 
nough tO ProtiOunce nim all lu iieient. ; 

This laſt character, when diveſted of the glare 
of human philoſophy that ſurrounds tit, ligniſies 
no more, than that a good and wite man should 
fo arm hintelf wich pa ENCE, as not to yield tame- 
ly to the viclence "of D Bon and pg 4 that be 
flould learn fo to fupp refs and contract his detirrs 
as to have few wants; and Tonk he ſhould cherith 
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10 many virtues in his foul; as to have a pepetual 
ſource ot 'plexſare in hig. (I, | 


The Cbriſtiaan religion requires, that ste 
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ror Raving. re; preſented all the Roman emperors, 
with Alexauder the Gre eat, as pa ns, in review 
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95 


| before the ods 5 arid jtriving for the ſupe riority, 


ils . he ; 
lets them all drop, excepting. Alexander, Julius 


5 


cla, Auguſtus Cxſar, Trajan, Mircus Aure- 
lius, and Conſtantine. Each of thefe great he- 
rocs of antiquity lays in bis claim for the upper 


place; and, in order to it, fets forth his actions 


aſter the 95 ſt advantage! us manner, But the 


gods, inſtcad of being dazzled with the luſtre of 
their actio Fg inquire, by Mz ercury, into the pro- 
per motive and governing principle that inſluen- 
ced them throughout the "whe le ſeries of' their 
lives aid exploits. Alexander tells them, that 


his aim was to conquer; Julius Cæſar, that bis 
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deſires, but in the 1 ext WO rid from the gratification 
of them.” | 


— Ours en virtutem zmple Hitur 1t/am, 
Pramia /: tolias ? | Aud: Ga 0 141. 
For who would virtue, for HIS, 1 gad, 

Or wed, without the portion of reward? 
| . 
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argument nfo fur Which, inſtead of ſhewing an 
error in che md rand nds tends. only to expole 
the morals of how they Kite aganitt. IIa not 
act aſter this manner ih relpsck to the ſree⸗ 
Fe ker Virtue, aud the happineſs of ſociety, 

e the great ends which all men ought to promotes 
and ſome of that ſect 15 be thought to kave 
at heart above the reſt ef monkind. But lupp or 


} 


ſing thoſe WhO make that SON Ik to carry on 


* * 3 5 
a good deſign in the n of their hearts, 


and accordi: ig to their beit Knowivdges yer it 18 
11 % nin (Y „ 1 } 

much to be ſeared thoſe well-meaning tov!s, While 

they erdeavourcd to recommend vat „abe. in 


| reality been advancing the-interciis of vic, which, 


as | take to proceed 110 m their 1gnocance of hu 
man nature, we ra ay hope, when ity become 

Ke, they will, in conſcqucne 
of that benelicont wh cip'e they pretend to act 
upon, reform the! for the future. 

'Thie Fades: whom. 1 have in my eye, ſpeak of 
virtue as the me . the world; 
but at the ſame time that they eto 

ey take care te deff. ) 
cent creatures ate they, and ſo great 
the world, that they think this a lise 
increaſe the number of her adinirers. 

Vutuc has in keifelf the moit engaging charms; 
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and Chriſtianity, as it places her in the ſtrongeſt 
light, and adorned with, all her native attractions, 
ſo it kindles a new fire in the foul, oy. bo ding to 
them the unutterable rewalds which attend. her 
votaries in an eternal Rate. Or, i here are men 
of a Saturnine and heavy complex on, ud are not 
eaſily liſted up DY bope, there is the proſpect of 
everiaiting punihment to agitate their ſouls, and 
frighten them into the practice of virtue, and an 
averion. f. om vice. | 
- Whereas your ſober free-thinkers tell you, that 
virtue ut. deed 1 is beautiful, and vice deformed; the 


former deſerves your love, and the latter your ab- 
korrer Ce; bu th Sen it 15 fc WI th cir OW fake, Or ON 


account = © oe aud CY 1 witch immediately | 
attend them, and are Ee ime {rom their reſpec. 


1 
0 ! N : 4 2 C T. 25 
tive natures, As tor. the immortality of the ul, 
. 3 E he 
Or eterna -punitl TIENTS and rewards, fit ofe AIC 
Open! Fic led, Or rendered ſuſpicious. by the 
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I wit not BY theſe men act treacherouſiy in the 
cauſe 61 Ftv 4 Rut W 11. a! * ONE den Yo that they 
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tives to it, by ich are ace ommodated to all capa- 
0 1 diſpo | 
o work on all difpofitions, and 
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one which can albecl only a ge- 
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inforcing those 2 aA 


nerous and Bs Fe mind boy 
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Surely they muil be deititute of pa on them- 
= t! o 

lelves, and un: CQUArn ted with the force it hath 

3 


6 
en the minds of others, who can {mag ine tha Fi 
mere beauty of fortitude, temperance, and juſt 
is ſufſicient to ſuſtain the mind of man in a ſeve 
courſe of ſelf denial, againſt all the BN hs 
of preſent profit and ſenfuality. | 

It is my p. nion, the free-thinkers ſhould be 
treated as a ſet of poor 1gnorant creatures, that 
have not leuſe to diſcover the exceilency of reti- 
Sion; 
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gion; it being evident thoſe men are no witches, 
nor likely to be guilty of any deep deſign, who 
proclaim aloud to che world, that Fuſe have leſs 
mectives of honeſty than the reſt of their teliow- 
ſubjects 3 Who hive all the inducements to the 
exerciſe of any virtue which a free-thinker can 
poſſihly have; and beſides, the expectation ot 


"never-ending happineſs or miſery, as the conſe- 


quence of their choice. 

Are not men actuated by their paſſions ? and 
are not hope and fear the moſt powerful of. our 
paſſions? and are there any Objects which can 
rouſe and awaken our hopes and cars, like the 
proſpects that warm and penetrate the heart of a 
Cheiſtian, but are not Peer by a irce-thinke: ? 

It is not only a clear point, that a Cl Wilton 
breaks through ſtro nger engaßement whenever 
he ſurrendeis himſelf to co it A criminal ac- 
tion, and is ſtung 105 A ſharper remorſe” alter 
it than à kr -e-thinker ; bur it theuld even cem 
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doing his duty; If a Chriſtian foregoes ſome 


preſent advantage for the ſake of his conſclence, 
he acts acconntab!y, becauſe it is with the view ot 


gaining ſome greater future good. Put he that, 


having no ſuch view, ſhould yet conſcientioufi) 
og ba miclf a preſent good IN any incident where 


he fave appearance, is altogether as ſtupid as 


he rs "would truſt him at ſuch a jubcture. 
It will, peihaps, he ſaid, that virtue is her own 
reward, that a natural gratification attends good 


ons. 1 is alone Tufficierit to excite men to. 
the Perks ance of them. Bat although there is 


ucthing 
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nothing more lovely than virtue, and the practice 
of it is the ſureſt way to ſolid natural happineſs, 


even in this life; yet titles, eſtates, and fantaſtical 


pleaſures, are more ardently fought after by moſt 
men, than the natural eratifications of a reaſon- 
able mind; and it cannot be denied, that virtue 


and innocence are not always the conttielt methods 
to attain that fort of happinefs. Beſides, the 
fumes of paſſion mult be allayed, and reaſon muſt 


burn brighter than ordinary; to enable men to 
ſce and relith all the native beauties and delights 
of a virtuous life. And though we ſhould 
our free-thinkers to be a ſet of A Hs ſpirits ca- 
pable only of being enamoured of virtue, ver 

what would become ; of the bulk of mankind; who 
e groſs unde erin: Es, but lively fences and 
ſtrong p ftons ! Whit a "de Juge of Juit, and fr 
and. violence, would, in a little tine, e 
whole nation, if theſe wiſe advocates 
were univerſally hearkened to? Laſt! 


. 1 5 
7.3 OpPortu- 


nities do ſometimes oFer, in which a man may 
wickedly make his fortune, or indulge a plealure, 
without fear of temporal damage, eicher in repu- 
tation, health, or fortune. 8 ſuch caſes, what 
reſtraint do they lie under, who have no regerds 
beyond the grave? the F compunctions of 
a wicked, as well as the joys of an upright mind, 
being grafted on the ſenſe of another flare. 
The thou ight, that our exiſtence termin: 
wich this lite, doth naturally check the ſoul in 


any generous purſuit, contract her views, and 


fix them on temporary and ſelfiſn ends. It de- 
tlirones the reaſon, extinguiſhes all noble and 


beroic feoriments, and ſubjects the mind to the 


flavery of every prefent pathon. Ine wite Hea- 


thens of antiquity were not ignorant of this; 
hence chey endeavoured, by fables and conjec- 


tures, and the . of nature, to poſleſs : 
ihe 


grant 
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the minds of men with the belief of a future ſtate, 
which has been ſince brought to light by the go- 

ſpel, and is now molt inconſiſtently decried by a 

ſew weak men, who would hive us believe, that 

ay promote virtue by turning religion into ri- 
icule, 


Tens agitat molem 


—Virg. En. vi. I. 727. 


God accuates this univerſal frame. | 


8 8 O one who regards things with a philo- 
ſophical eye, and hath a foul capable of 
being delighted with the ſenſe that truth and 
knowledge prevail among men, it muit be a grate- 
ful reflection to think, that the ſublimeſt truths 
which among the Heatnens, only here and there, 
one of brighter parts, and more leiſure than or- 
dinary, could attain to, are now grown familiar 
to the meaneit inhabitants of theſe nations. 
Whence came this ſurpriſing change, that re- 
gions formerly inhabited by ignorant and favage 
people, ſhould now outſhine ancient Greece, and 


the other eaſtern countries, fo renowned of old, 


in the moſt clevated notions of theology and mo— 
rality ? Is it the eftect of our own parts and in- 


duſtry ? Have our common mechanics more re- 


fined underitandings than the ancient philoſo- 
phers? It is owing to the God of trath, who came 

down from heaven, and condeſcended to be him- 
ſelf our teacher. It is as we are Chriſtians, that 
ve profeſs more excellent and divine truths than 
the reſt of mankind. ET 


If there be any of the free-thinkers who are 


not direct Atheiſts, charity would incline one to 
believe them ignorant of what is here advanced. 
And it is for their information that I write this 
paper, the deſiga of which is to compare the * 

| | that 
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that Chriſtians entertain of the be eing and attris 
butes of a Cod, with the groſs notions 3 the 
Heathen. world. Is it prinble for the mind of 
man to Conceive a more auguſt idea of the Jet ty 
than is ſet forth in the holy toriptures 
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throw together ſome pail: 


SE. * 


1 
je ects whick 1 prop! "ore only. 8 Philotophical {*ntts 
>> by | 


ments to be contidered by a free-thinker; 

« tough there bs that are called gods, 
to us there is but one God. IIe made the he: 

of wy ' 

veth, aud heaven of heavers, witl f 
the earth, and all things that are therein; the ſeas 
and all that 3 in; ] 
and-it was 15... He bats ittetched tori ihe heavens, 
He hath 1 004 the 
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tain of lie. He preſerveth man and beaſt. Ile 
giveth fool toall feth, In his bard is the ſoul 
of every Ing ching, and the breath of all man- 
kind. Ihe Lord maketh poor, and maketh rich. 
] Drengeth low, and liftsth Up. He killeth, 
and maketh alive. He woundeth, and healeth. 

: | | 


By tim kings reign, an 
J 114 i 12. ( Q an 
and: not à lpertew fa 
bim. Alla es is „authortiti 
Jec 0 htm. le appointerh 1 
and the fun knoweth his ge ding dow. He 
dereth witii his voice, and. directeth it under 
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whole he arch, and his he zutning unto the ends of 


the earth. Fire and h bail, ſnow aud vapour, wind 


and Rar 3 ful wa 618 word. The Lord is King 


for ever and ever, and his dominion is an everlaft- 


ing a The earth and the heavens ſhall 


Perich; but chou, O Tord! remaineit. They 
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211 mall wax old, as doth a garment, 10 as a ve- 
ture ſhait tbou fol d them up, and they thall be 


changed ; but thou att the fame, and iby years 


all have no end. Gd is perfect in knowledge: 
his underſtanding is infinite. Ile is the Father 


o lights. He Koketh to the ends of che earth, 
and gs under the. whole heaven. The Lord 
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h all the children ef men 0 Om it; C Larry 
of his s habitation an, conßdereth all! their 

eth Gur down - fitting aud up-rihing. 
He compa eto our Pata, an ad countcih our ſteps. 
Tie is acqua 18 with all our ways; and wWbeir 
We enter our ciciet, and pores cur door, he lecth 


us. H knoweth the things that come into our 
mir ', every one of them-: all d no NY ont can be 
With ; I; Nei 10 fre 1 1) bim. e 1, 0: 18 80 0 10 . 


al his ter der mercie $ are..cver all 155 werks. He 
8 of Oy futherleſs, and a Jud; le of the 

le is the & od of peace, the Father of 
-MmErcies, and the Gcd ot-all comfor: and contola- 
| 14 is great, and we know. him not: 
His creatneds is Unfeatchable. Who but he bath 
meaſured the waters in the bollow of his hand, 
and meted out tlie hearens with a ſpan ! Thine, 0 
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giery, and the victory and ihe mae ty. Thou art 
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very great, thou art clothed with honour. Tteaven 
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is tkKy throne, ana 105 carth is thy loot! 100l. 


he fame time, a 
han is bere ſet 


and magnificent, and, at 
more 0 idea of the Deity, 
forth in the e im ges, and moſt emphati- 
cal language And yet 1 218 is the language of 
ſh-vherds 9 ſiliermen. Ihe illiterate Jews, 
and poor perſecuted Chriſtians, retained theſe no- 
ble lehtiments, While the poute and Þ oweriu na- 
tions of the earch were given up tO: at ſottiſh ſort 
of woithip, of winch the following clegaut gelerip- 
| | tion 
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Cal the mind of a philoſopher riſe to a more 
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— - — 
2 
L A Ong 


the tongs both Worketh in the coals, an 
it with hammers; and worketi it ud the tie NE = 
11 


thereof he ina! 


dereth in bis heart, 
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tion is extracted from one of the e Wri- 
ters. 


„ Who hath formed a god, or molten an image | 


that is prohtabic for in ng? 1 


Fi „53 L 
Oi ulis arms: hog 


je 18 Fang, and his ti 


man planteth an ath, and the raiu doth rin 
He burneth - part thereof in the fire. le roaſteth 
roaſt. Ile Warmeth himiclf, And the refidue 
eth a god. He falleth down unto 
it, worſhippeth it, and prayeth unto it, and ſaity 
Deliver me; for that 
+ 


jaileth.. le drinketh no water, and is faint; * 


4 1 2 XI ; $5 1 Fa. 
art my 8 d. None con- 


72 = if © * * 1221292 8 —1 % % 7; FY 
fire, ven 2110, | have * read pn 1e 0a 


jereof an abominatlon 

Re g F £27 

0 {1} TD) (1 2 iCN n red > 

Sle, tor a man to de- 
nr. EE war 
eng 382 him. it from 

j N } V * -1 

ding honodr to human 

| 8 „ FOI 8 
ade we d Wo r e111 becoming the great aller- 


* 


U 
* \ 4. 9222 5 * 5 8 * 14175 gut 5 \ > "FA 3 — 
ters of reaſon. Det in a church, where our adora- 


tion is directed to the ſupteme Peing, aud (to ſay 

the leait) where is norhing, either in the ohtect Or 

manner of Wortliip, tat..coutradiels. the liaht ok 

nature, there, under the pretence of eco. kin ink; 
28 


to rail at here 
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ſheweth an und tin 8 aiſhing 175 enius, that mie 8 
oppontion for freedom of thought, And,! indeed, 
notwithſtanding the pretences of ſome feu among 


our free-thin kers, ] can h. rally thn ik there are men 


o ſtupid and mconfiles: with tem. Ives, as to 


have a ſerious regard for natural religion, and at 
the lame time vie their utmoſt endeavours to de- 
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ſiory the credit of tnoſe ſacred w:itings, which, a as 
they have been the means of bringing theſe paits 


Ok the world to the knowiedge of in Natural religion, 


3 


| 8e 
ſo in caſe ther loſe their antho: 1ty over the binde 


of men, we ſhould of courie = into the fame 


idolatry which we lev pracuicd by other u unenligh— 
tened natlons. 8 
If a perſon who exeits himſelf in the modern 
way Cf free thinking, te not ea ſtupid e if 
15-undeniabie, that be cette tes HA bs dan to tlie 
making other men ſo, either by tgnorance or de 
gn z v hich lays bim unden the 50 emma, I WIll 


1 ot may 01 be 125 8 2 1301 Oi Enge out of cat ring 
the conten pt or dcrcitation of mankind. 


SEC r. VI. 


Excellency of the Chr:ftian Ti: itution, 


I 


p J NN e da bus 4 ai, 
Charier eli il. * Fg Chi, > Ba WH fr 08 Jur. Hat, x. 3 3 49. 


1 gods 1 
hat 1285 merting Wilt lem fecs thee Want: 
in zoodneſs, as in gicatneſs ther excel ; 


Au that we lov * ouzliclves put half fo well! 
| DRYDEN. 


. s owing to pride, and a ſecret aſfectation 
1 ofa certain ſelt- exiſtence, that the nobleſt mo- 
tire for action that ever was propoſed to man, iS 
rot ackrowicdged the glory and happineſs of 
their being. be heart is treacherous to it{clf, 
and we o not let our reflettions go deep enough 
to receive religion as the molt honourable incen— 
tive to good and worthy actions. It is our natu— 
ral wean nels 's, to flatter ourſelves into a belief, 


that if we ſcarch into Our inmoſt thoughts we 
nd 


is as heroic a pitel 
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find ourſelves wholly difintereited, and diveſted 
of any views arifing from feli-love and vain glo- 
ry. But however ſpirits of ſuperficial greatneſs 
may ditdain at Brit ght to 40 any thing, but 
from a noble impulſe in themfelves, - without any 


foture en in this Or another being 

= (ter en OUNY they: WII ad, fo-act worthily, 

nd { expe] to be re Wat Avd only in aucther world, 

ch of Firtue as buman nature 

can arrive at. It e of our £10 Is have 
X 


ary Other motive, than the dehre to k © Pane 
in the eye of the Deit: „it wilt necularily follow, 


4 LM 
that we muſt be Mole than men, if we a. 6 net too 


A 


much exalted in profperity, an l g depreſſed in ad- 


verſity: but tlie Chriſtian \ 19 bas a Leader, 
the contemplation of whoſe life and ſufterings 
muſt adminiſter comfort in of Aion, while the 
ſenſe of his power and omnipct. vie mull give them 
bumiliation in Di ofperity. | | | 

It is OWING te the forbidden and unlove ly con- 


ſtraint with which men of low conceptions ach 


when they think they conform themſeltes to re- 


ligion, as well as to the more odious conduct of 


hypocrites, that the word Chriſtian does not car- 
ry with it, at firtt view, all that is great, worthy, 
friendly, generous, and heroic. the man who 


ſuſpends his hopes of the reward of worthy ac- 
tions till aſter death, who can beſtow unſeen, - 


who can overlook hatred, do good to his ſlander— 
er, who can never be an gry at his friend, never 
revengeſul to his enemy, 1s certainly Fra tor 


the benefit of ſociety: yet theſe are fo ſar from 
\_ heroic virtues, that they are but the einer du- 


ties of a Chriſtian. 


When a man, with a Ready faith, Jokes back” 


on the great cataſtrophe of this days wilh what 
bleeding emotions of heart muſt be contemplate 
the lite and luiferinge of his s Deliverer 3 ? When 

his 


; upon 
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bis agonies occur to him, how will be weep to 
1 that he has often forgot them for the 
glance of a wanton, for the applaute of a vain 
world, for an heap of ficetiny pail plealurcs, which 
ale at preſent aking forrows ? 

How u pleafiag is the contempl. tion of the lows 
ly fteps our All mighty Leader took in conducting 
us to his heave NY mar Bon 8? In plain ard apt 
parable, | imilitude, and Fegory, our great Ma- 
lier enforced the Gocke it ne ol our ſalvation; but 
they of his acquaintance, inſtead of recciving 
what they could not opt 13 ole, were offended ar the 
preſumption of being wiſer than they ; they could 
not raiſe their little ideas ape the conſideration 
of him, in thoſe circumſtances familiar to them, 
or conceive that he who een more ter- 


rible or pompous, ROMS have any thing more ex- 
7 


2 


alted than themſc ts; he in that place therefore 
! 
Ert 


would not 3 11. Au y e a power . 
was incapable of conquering he Prepoſſeſſion © 
their narrow and mean conceptions. 

Multitudes followed him, aid brougbt bim the 
dumb, the blind, the ſick, and maimed; whom 
when their Creator had reached. with a fecond 
life, they ſaw, ſpoke, leaped, and ran, In aftec- 
tion to him, and admiration of his actions, the 
crowd could not live him, but waited near him, 

till they were almoſt as faint and helpleſs as others 
they brought for ſuccour. He had compallon on 
them, and by a miracle ſupplicd their neceili- 
ties. Oh! the ecſtatic entertainment, when 


they could behold their food immediately increaſe _ 
to the diſtributer's hand, and fee their God in 


perſon feeding and refreſhing his creatures! Oh 


envied happineſs! But why do I ſay envi«/ E 


as if our God did not ſtill preſide over our ten 


perate meals, chearful hours, and innocent cau- 


velſations. 


But 


t 


4g. FS: eat. wad 
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But though the ſacred ſtory is every where full 
of miracles not inferior to this; aud though in 
the midſt of thote acts of divinity, he never gave 
the leaſt hint of a deſign to becom ne a ſecular 


It 
prince; yet had not bhitherto the apollles them- 


ſelves any other hopes than of worldly power, 
preferment, riches, and pomp; for Peter, upon 


an accident of a mbition among the apoſtles, hear- 


T 


ing his Maſter CN plain that his Kingdom was not 


of this world, was fo ſcandalized, that he, whom 
le had--fo oy ivilowed, Mould fluffer the 
ignominy, ſhame, and death which he. foretold, 
that he took. bim aſide, and {aid, „ Be it far 
© {rom thee, Lord ! this hall not be unto... thee ;? 
for which he tufered a ſevere reprehenhon from 
his Mal ter, as av: ng in Ks CW ory of 

rather than that of God. 


The great 8785 ge Of things began to draw near, 
o 


when the Lord of nature thou; git 1 9 as a Saviour 


and Debt to make his public entry into Jeru- 


ialem WIE more than the power an d joy, but none 
of the oltentation and pomp of a criumph 3 he 


14 
| 
came bumble, meek, and 1c I : With an unfelt 


new ecita n multitu— 85 1c ed his way With gar- 

meiits and 7 5 hes, Crying with loud glad- 
neſs and acclamation, Hoſannah to the Son, of 
% David: bleſſed is be that cometh in the name of 


A 2 12 5 3 > AL TY ”Y 5 7 : 
«the Lord!“ At this great 1%117-$aCCelLoOn-to his 
C? ; 


? 


throne, men Were NO C144 10 bled 7 i) itt fave 1 zj C iMcs 


were not remitted, but fins forgiven; he did not 
ſtow medals, bonouts, favours; But ben 6, light, 
ſptech. Tbe irt Object the blind ever law, was 
the author of ſight ; while the e rau before, 
and the dumb rc peated the HBeſannah: ITbus at- 
tended, he entered into bis own howſe, the ſacred 
temple, and by his dixine authority, cxpelled tra- 
ders and worldings that profane it ac thus did 
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he, for a time, ute a great and deipotic power, to 
let 
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let unbelievers underſtand, that it was not want 


of, but ſuperiority to, all wordly domuiion, tha 


made him not exert it. But is this then the Sa- 


vicur? is this the Deliverer? ſhall this obſcure 
Nazarene commend ifracl, and fit on che throne 


of David? Their proud and diſdainful hearts, 
which were petrified with the love and pride of 
this world, were impregnable to the reception of 
ſo mean a ben efactor, : ind were now enough. ex- 
aſperated with benefits to conſpire his death. Our 
Lord was ſenſible of their deſigu, and prepared 


his diſciples for it, by recounting to chem now 


more diltinQly hat aul 10 betal | him; but Peter, 
with an ungrounded elo! ation; and in a flu of 


temper, made a ſanguine proteſtation, that though -- 


all men were ended! in a him, vet would rot he 
be offended. It was a great article of our e 8 


buſineſs in the w old to bring us to 2 ſenſe of 


. 
our inability, without God's alliſtance, to do any 
thing great or ooch ; he therefore told Peter, 
WHO thougbt fo well of his courage and fidelity, 
that they would both fail tim, and even be ſhould 
deny him thrice that very night, | 


« But what heart can conceive, what tongue 


utter the fequel? Who is that yonder buff: rk; 


mocked, und ſpurned? Whom do they drag like a 


felon ? oy hither do they carry my Lord, my King 


my Saviour, and my God And will he die + 


expiate thoſe very injuries? See where they have 
nailed the Lord and Giver of life ! how his wounds 
blacken, his body writhes, and heart heaves with 
Pity and with agony! Oh Almighty Sufferer ! 


look down, look down from thy triumphant in- 
famy : lo, he inclines his head to his ſacred boſom | 
bak, he groans! ſee, he expires! The earth 


trem bles, the temple rends, the rocks burſt, tho 
dead ariſe: which | are the quick? which are the 
dead ? 


—— —ů— 
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dead ? Sure nature, all nature is s departing with 
her Cre ator. ”? 8 'T" 


F. to inform the anderflanding, and regulate | 

che will, is the moſt laſting and diffuſive benefit, 
there will not be found ſo uſeful and excellent an 
inſtitution as that of the Cbriſtian prieſthoood, 
Which is now become the ſcorn of fools. That a 
Numerous order of men ſhould be conſecrated to 


the ſtu: I of the moſt ſublime and beneficial truths, 


with a delign to propagate them by their diſcour- 
ſes and writings, to inform their fellow- creatures 

of the being and attributes of the Deity, to poſ- 
ſeſs their Meindl with the ſenſe of a future ſtate, 


and not . to explain the nature of every vir- 


tue and moral duty, but likewiſe to perſuade man- 
kind to the practice of them by the moſt powerful 
and engaging motives, is a thing ſo exc ellent and 


neceſſary to the well-being of the world, that no 


body but a modern free-thinker could have the 


forchead or folly to turn it into ridicule. 


The light in which theſe points ſhould be ex- 
poſed to the view of one who is prejudiced againſt 
the names, religion, church, prieſt, and the like, 


is, to conſider the clergy as fo many philoſophers, 
the churches as ſchoois, and their ſermons as 


lectures, for the information ard improvement 
of the audience. How would the heart of So- 
crates or Tully have rejoiced, had they lived in a 
nation where the law had made proviſion for 


philoſophers to read lectures of morality and 
theology every ſeventh day, in ſeveral thouſands. 


of ſchools erected at the public charge through- 


out the whole country; at which lectures all 
Tanks and ſexes, without diſtinction, were obli- 


ged to be preſent, for their general improvement? 
And what wicked weetches would they think 
thoſe 
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| thoſe men, who ſhould endeavour to defeat the 

E purpoſe of ſo divine an inſtitution ? 

| It is indeed uſual with that low tribe of writers, 

to pretend their deſign is only to reform the 
church, and expoſe the vices, and not the order 
of the clergy. The author of a pamphlet print— 
ed the other day, (which, without my mention- 
ing the title, will, on this occaſion, occur to the 
thoughts of thoſe who have read it), hopes to 
inſinuate, by that artifice, what he 1s afraid or 
aſhamed openly to maintain. But there are two 
points which clearly ſhew what it is he aims at. 
The firſt is, that he conſtantly uſes the word 

| pPerieſt in ſuch a manner, as that his reader cannot 

but obſerve he means to throw an odium on the | 

clergy of the church of England, from their being 


called by a name which they enjoy in common with 1 

Heathens aud impoſtors. The other is, his raking [| 

together, and exaggerating, with great ſpleen and t 

induſtry, all thote actions of church-men, which, 1 v 

either by their own illneſs, or the bad light in | _ UE 

{ which he places them, tend to give men an ill | 
| impreſſion of the diſpenſers of the goſpel: all | 

which he pathetically addreſſes to the conſidera | - v 

tion of his wife and honeſt countrymen of the 1 

Jaity. The ſophiſtry and ill. breeding of theſe | ». 

| proceedings are ſo obvious to men who have any | ſe 

| pretence to that character, that I need ſay no. WW -*9 

more Either of them or their author. 7. 5 

| Cy 
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Dignity & the Scripture Language. 
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With hymns d divine the joyous e ends: 
The Peans lengthen'd UN the fun deſcends: 
The Greeks reitor'd the ; graterul notes prolong z 
Apollo liſtens, and aj pproves the ſong. Pops. 
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ments, from that infullon Of  Hevrat ims, Which 
are derived to it out ol tae 508 ical paitages in holy 
writ. They give a 9 5 and energy to our exprei— 


ſtons, Warm at nd animate our language, and con- 
vey our thoughts in more ardent and intenſe phra- 
les, than any that are to be met wich in our own. 


TONg ue. i 
1 here is famething 5 nachotic | in this "Hind of 


dition, that it o:ten ſets the mind in a flame, and 


ma hes our hearts to burn within us. How cold and 


dead does 2 prayer appear, that is compoſed in 
the moſt leg. ce and polite forms of ſpeech, which | 
are natural to our tongue; when it is not height 
ened by that ſolemnity of phraſe which may be 


drawn from the ſacred writings. It has been faid 


by ſome of the ancients, that if the gods were to 
talk with men, they would certan y ſpeak in Pla- 
| > Wa B wy 
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to's ſtyle 3 but I think we may ſay with juſtice, 


that when mortals converſe with their Creator, 


they cannot do it in fo proper a ity le as in that of 


the holy ſcripturcs. 
It any one would judge of the beauties of poetry 


that are to be met with in the divine writings, and 


examine how kindly the Hebrew manners of ſpeech 
mix and incorporate with the Engliſh language, 


after baving peruſed the book of Pfalms, let him 


read a Feral tranſlation of Horace or Pindar. He 
will find in theſe two laſt ſuch an abſurdity and 


_ confuſion of ſtyle, with ſuch a comparative poverty 


of imagination, as will make him very ſenſible of 


what I have been here advancing. 


Since we have therefore ſuch a treaſury of words, 


ſo beautiful in themſelves, and fo proper for the 


airs of mulic, I cannot but wonder that perſons of 
diſtinction ſhould give fo little attention and encou- 


ragement to that kind of muſic which would have 
its foundation in reaſon, and which would im- 


prove our virtue 1n proportion as it raiſed our de- 
light. The paſhons that are excited by ordinary 
compoſitions generally flow from ſuch filly and ab- 
ſurd occaſions, that a man 1s aſhamed to reflect 


upon them ſeriouſly ; but the fear, the love, the 


ſorrow, the indignation, that are awakened 1n the 
mind by bymns and anthems, make the heart bet- 
ter, and proceed from ſuch cauſes as are altogether 
reaſonable and praiſe-worthy. Pleaſure. and duty 
go hand in hand, and the greater our ſatisfaction 
18, the greater 1s our religion. 


Muſic, among thoſe who were {tiled the cno- 


ſen people, was a religio us art. The ſongs of 


Zion, which we have reaſon to believe were in 
| high repute among the courts of the eaſtern 


RonArens,. were nothing elſe but pſalms and 
Pieces 
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SCRIPTURE LANGUAGE 171 1 
pieces of poetry that adored or celebrated the ſu- ; | 
preme Being. The greateſt conqueror in this holy 1 
nation, after the manner of the old Grecian lyrics, 
did not only compoſe the words of his divine odes, 1 
but generally ſet them to muſic himſelf: after 
which, his works, though they were conſecrated 
to the tabernacle, became the national enterta in- 
ment, as well as the devotion of his people. 4 

The firſt original of the drama was a religious .M 

worſhip, conſiſting only of a chorus, which was 1 
| nothing elſe but an hymn to a deny. As luxury f 
: I and voluptuouſneſs prevailed over innocence and. 

| religion, this form of worthip degencrated into 
tragedies : in which however the chorus ſo far 
remembered its firſt office, as to brand every thing 
f that was vicious, and recommend every thing that 
| was laudable; to intercede with Heaven for the 
innocent, and to implore its vengeance on the 
55 criminal. e 
Homer and Iledod intimate to us how this art 
- MW touts be applied, when they repreſentthe mulcs 2s 
= ſurrounding Jopites; and warbling their 8 a- 
1 bout his tbrone. I might ſhew, trom innume 
ble paiſhges in ancient writers, not only that voc- 
cal and inſtrumental muſic were made uſe of in 
their religious worſhip, but that their moſt favou- 
© rite diverſions were {1% 4 with ſongs and hymns to 
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OY their reſpective 1 ies. Had we frequent enter- 
yl tainments of this nature among us, they would 
not a little purify iy exalt our pa ihons, give our 
„ thoughts a proper turn, and cheriih thole divine 
© | impulſes in the foul which every one feels that has 
of - 8 i | 
in not ſtifled them by tenſual and immoderate 
1 Mufie, when thus 1091 raiſes noble bints 
_ in the mind of the hearer, and {ils it with great "WY 
conceptions. It Rrengthens cd and adyan- 1 
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ces praiſe into rapture. It lengt chens out every ack 
of worſhip, and produces more laſting a and per- 
manent impreſſions on the min, than thoſe which 
accompany any tranllent form of words that are 
uitered in the ordinary method of religious wor- 


ſip, | O 


. Fzg nan 
; | 2 
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An unavalling duty y 1 oy ſcharge. 


1 R Tilton, in his diſcourſe concerning the 
danger of all kern ſin, both from the 
licht of nature and revelation; after having given 
us the deſcription of the lat day out of holy witty 
} 0 table paflage. 


E 2 
708 L appeal to any man, whether this be not a 
repreſentation of things very Proper and ſwitabie 
to that great day, wherein he who made the world 
ſhall come to judge it; and Whetlie the wit of 
an cver devilid any thing ſo awful, and ſo agree- 
aue to the mast of God, and the ſolemn judg- 
me 


ent A the whole * orld. The deſcripti 191 ed 


Vir makes Ct che 576 jan fields, and the inkfer- 


1:52} regions, how in fin! tel) #2 key, tail {716 Ort of the 
fv of the holy ſcripture, and the deſcription 
chore made of heaven and hell, a: nd of the great and 
tefrible day of the Lord! fo that in compariſon they 
Are childich and trifing; and yet perha * he 
had the mot regular and molt governed imagi- 
nation OF any. Man that erer lived, and obſerved 
- the greateſt decorum in his cn: rafters and deſcrip» 
3 Put. who can declare the great things of 
God, but he to whom God: ſhall revert them, 
This obſervation was worthy a wi lt police man, 
and ought to be of authority Wich all who are 
| luch, 


* 
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ſomething of that touch of mind which the 5 
thren felt, when they ſaid one to another, © Did 
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ſuch, ſo far as to examine whether he ſpoke that 


as a man of a juſt taſte and judgment, or advan- 
ced it merely for the ſervice of his doctrine as à. 


clergyman. | 5 
I am very confident, whoever reads the go- 

ſpels, with an heart as much prepared in {favour 

of them as when he fits down to Virgil or Ho- 


* N . * 1 
mer, will find no paſſage there which is not told 


with more natural force than any epiſode in either 


of thoſe wits, who were the chick of mere mane 


The laſt thing I read was the 24th chapter of 
St Luke, which gives an account of the manner 
in which our bleſſed Saviour, after his refur- 
rection, joined with two diſciples, on the way to 


Emmaus, as an ordinary traveller, and took the 


Privilege as ſuch to enquire of them what occa- 


fioned a ſadneſs he obſerved in their countenan= 


ces; or wizther it was from any public cauſe; 
Their wonder that any man fo near Jeruſalem 
ſhould be a firanger to what had paſſed there; 
their acknowledgment to one they met acciden- 


tally that they had believed in this prophet and a 
that now, the thifd day after his death, they 


were in doubt as to their pleaſing hope which og. 


_cakoned the heavineſs he took notice of, are all 


repreſented in a ityle which men of letters call 
the great and noble ſimplicity. The attention of 


the ditciples, when he expounded the feriptures 


concerning bimfelf, his offering to take his leave 

of them, their fondneſs of his ſtay, and the ma- 

nifeſtation of the great gueſt whom they tad en- 

tertained while he was yet at meat with them, are 

all incidents which wonderfully plenſe the imagi- 

nation of a Chriſtian reader; and give to him 
1 
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5 not our hearts burn within us, while he talk- 
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« ed with us by the way, and while he opened to 
se us the ſcriptures?“ 

Iam very far from pretending to treat theſe 
| matters as they dejerve: but l hope thote gentle: 
| men who are Qualified "oy it, and called to it, 
= Will forgive me, and conhder that 1 ſpeak as a 
| mere tecular ming impartially conlidering tne ef- 


* 


—— 


fe Which tae { ores Wiitings Wil have upon the 
foul of an melſigent reader; and it is tome ar- 
gument, that a thing is the immediate work of 
God, when it to infinitcly ttantcends all the la- 
beurs of man. When 1 look upon Riphiei's 
pictate Of our Zaviour appearing. to his di :tciples 
aiter. his FORT: Ction, I cannct but: thin the juft 
diſpoſition of that piec has in it the forcd Of ma- 
ny volumes on the ſubjeck: the evangeliſts are 1 
| eably ſlirgulfhed from the ret, by a p.{Gonate 
| zeal and love which the K inter has thrown in 
ir faces; the h dale C7 aÞ ot thoſe n ae tand | 
TY 


Ty 8 
ſt diſtans are admirable fepreſentations of men wy 
4 aud nardne [s of f 


> 
= 


9 055 with * late unbelief 
And ſuch endeavours as this of Raphael, I! 
and of all men not called to the altar, are collas | _ 
teral helps net to be deſpiſed by the miiiters of 1 
the got ſoel. r 
= It is with this view that 7 preſame upon ſub- |. 
j<Cts of this kind, and men may take up "this Ls BY 
per, and be catched by anadmontion under the 1 
op ditguiſe of a diverſion. | ; 
All the arts and ſciences ot to be employea | : 
in one Ccontederacy againſt the prevailing torrent! 
of vice and impiety; and it will be no fmall ſtep |" 1 
in the progreſs. of religion, if it is as evident as it | 1 
ought to be, that he wants the belt taſte and beſt -:; 
ſenſe a man can have, w ho is cold to the Nene 
of bolineſs. 
As for my part, when I have happened to at- 
tend the co: ple of a ſriend to his interment, — | 
a 
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have ſeen a graceful man at the entrance of a 


church- yard, who became the dignity of his 


function, and atiumed an authority Winch is na- 
tural to truth, pronoufce, „I am tne refurrece 
tion and the life: Fey that believeth in me, 
«though he were dend, yet thail be live; and 
« whotcever liveth, and believeth in me, thall 
& never die:“ 1 fay vpon fuch an occation, the 
retrofpeet upon patt actions between the deceaſed, 


whom 1 followed, and myſelf, together with the 


many litile. circumſtances that itcike upon the 
ſcu}, and alternately gise grief and cont lolation, 
have vaniſhed like a dream; and I have been re- 
leved as by a voice from heaven, when the ſo— 
lemnity has proceeded, and after a long paufe, I 
have heard. the fervant of God: utter, know 
„ that my Redeemer liveth, and that he ſhall 
i fand at the 8 iter day upon the earth 3 and 


C66 _ dug 6 vo Orins ieftroy tRis t 19 7 yet in my 1 fieth 
de ſhall 1 ſee God ; 3 kom 1 hall ice for niyfelf 


s and my eyes thal}l | behold, and not another.” 


How have ! en caiſed above this world, and all 


its regards, and bow well prepared to receive the 


Bert denten which the holy man has ſpoken, 
„ We brought nothing into this world, and it 


6 is certain we can carry nene out: the Lord 


„ pave, and the Lord hath taken OIL) blefied 


& be the name of the Lord!“ 
There are, I KNOW, men of heavy temper, 
without genius, Who can read theſe expreſhons 


of fer:pture with as much indifference as they do 
the reſt of theſe looſe papers: however, 1 will 


not deſpair but to bring men of wit into a lore 


and admiration of ſacred writings ; and, as old 
as Iam, I proraite myſelf to fee the day when it 


ſhall be as much the fathion among men of po- 
liteneſs to admire a rapture of St Paul, as any 


fine expreſlion in Virgil. or Horace z aud to fee a 


well 
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well dreſſed young man produce an evangeliit out 
of his pocket, and be no more out of countenance 
than it it were a claſſic printed by Elzever. 5 
It is a gratitude that ought to be paid to Pro- 

vidence by men of diſtinguiſhed faculties, to praiſe 
and adore the Author of their being with a ſpirit 
ſuitable to thoſe faculties, and rouze flower men, 
by their words, actions and writings, to a partt- 
cipation of their traniports and thanklgivings, 


SecT. VIII. 
Againſt Atheiſm and Iiifidelity. 


Procul © ! Procul eſte profant ! 
ER, 5 Virg. a. vi l. 2 
Hence! far hence, O ye profane! 


FH watchman, who does me particular ho— 
nours, as being the chief man in the lane, 
gave ſo very great a thump at my door laſt night, 
that I awakened at the knock, and heard mytcIf 
complimented with the uſual ſalutation of, Good- 
morrow, Mr Bickerſtaff, Good-morrow, my ma— 
ſters all. The filence and darkneſs of the nigbt 
diſpoſed me to be more than ordinarily ſerious 
and as my attention was not drawn out among ex- 
terior objects by the avocations of ſenſe, my 
thoughts naturally fell upon myſcli, I was 
conſidering, amidſt the ſtillneſs of the night, what 
was the proper employment of a thinking being; 
what were the perfections it ſhould propoſe to it- 
felf; and what the end it ſhould aim at. NM 
mind 1s of ſuch a particular cait, that the falling 
of a ſhower of rain, or the whiſtling of wind, at 
ſuch a time, is apt to fill my thoughts with ſome- 
| thing 
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thing awful and folemn. I was in this diſpoſition, 


when our bell, man began his midnight homily 


(which he has been repeating to us every winter- 
night for theſe twenty years) with the uſual exor- 
dium. 


On! mortal man, thou that art born in fin ! 


Sentiments of this nature, 8885 AYE in the 

ſelves juit and reafonable, however debaſed by the 
circumſtances that accompany he, do rot fail 
to produce their natural effect in a mind that is 
not perverted and depraved by wrong nctions of 


pallan! try, politeneſs, and ridicule. The temper 


which I now found myſelf in, as well as the time 


0 ne year, put me in mind of tnoſs lines in 
Shakstpear, wherein, according to bis agreeable 


wildneſs of ima gination, he has . rrought a coun- 


try-tradition into a begutiful piece of poetry. In 


tae tragedy of Hamlet) where the ghoft vag 111001es 
upon the cock's crow. g, he takes occaltion to men- 
tion its crowing all hours of the night about Chriſt» 
mas time, and to infinuate a kind of reli gious ve- 


neratlon for that ſcaſon. 


Tt a on the crowing the cock. 

Some ſay, that ever 2 21 hů that ſeaſon comes 

Il herein cur Saviour's birth is celebrated, 

The b: rd of. daruning fii geth all night long: 
And then, ſuy t 1577 5 729 74 irit waths ai uh: | 
The nights are Who ſome, then n planets flrikey 
Rainy takes, no wit ” hath jor wer 10 charm; 
So balirwd and fo gracious is the time. | 


This aclmirable author, as well £8 the beſt and | 


g eateſt men of all ages, nd of all nations, ſeems 
to have had his mind throc gh ly ſeaſoned with 


religion, as is evident % many pafſa ges in bis | 


Pla 78 that would not be lull. red by a \ modern au- 
dience; 
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dience; and are therefore certain inſtances, that 
the age he lived in had a much greater ſenſe of 


virtue than the preſent. 

Ic is indeed a melancholy reflection to conſider 
that the Britiſh nation, which is now at a greater 
height of glory for its councils and conquelts 


than it ever was before, ſhould diſtinguiſh itſelf 


by a certain looſeneſs of principles, and a falling 
off from thoſe ſchemes of thinking, which con- 
duce to the happineſs and perfection of human 
nature. This evil comes upon us from the works 
of a few ſolemn blockheads, that meet together 
with the zeal and ſeriouſneſs of apoſtles, to ex- 
tirpate common ſenſe, and propagate infidelity. 


Theſe are the wretches, who, without any ſhow. 


of wit, learning, or reafon, publiſh their crude 
conceptions with an ambition of appearing more 
wiſe than the reſt of mankind, upon no other 
pretence, than that of diſſenting from them. 
One gets by heart a catalogue of titie-pages and 


editions, and immediately to become conſpicu- 
ous, declares that he is an unbeliever. Another 


knows how to wiite a receipt, or cut up a dog, 
and forthwith argues againit the immortality of 
the ſoul. I have known many a little wit, in the 


oſtentation of his parts, rally the truth of che 
ſcripture, who was not able to read a chapter in 


it. 'Theſe poor wretches talk blaſphemy for want 
of difcourſe, and are rather the objects of ſcorn 
or pity, than of our indignation 3 but the grave 
diſputant, that reads and writes, and ſpends ail 
his time in convincing- himſelf and the world, 
that he is no better than a brute, ought to be 
whipped out of a government, as a blot to a civil 
ſocicty, and a defamer of mankind. I love to 
conſider an inſidel, whether diftinguiſhed by the 
title of Dei, Acheiſt, or Free- thinker, in three 


different 
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different lights, in his ſolitudes, his afflictions, and 
his laſt moments. 

A wiſe man, that lives up to the principles of 
reaſon and virtue, if one conſiders him in his ſo- 
litude, as taking in the ſyſtem of the univerſe, 
obſerving the mutual dependence and harmony, 
by which the whole frame of it hangs together, 
beating down his paſſions, or ſwelling his thoughts 
with magnificent ideas of Providence, makes a no- 
bler figure in the eye of an intelligent being, than 
the greateſt conqueror amidit all the pomps and 
ſolemnities of a triumph. On the contrary, there 
is not a more ridiculous animal than an Atheiſt in 
his retirement. His mind is incapable of rapture 
or elevation; he can only conſider himſelf as an 

inſignificant figure in a landikip, and wandering 
up and down in a field or a meadow, under the 
ſame terms as the meaneit animals 450 him, and 
as ſubject to as total a mortality as they, with this 
aggravation, that he is the only one amongſt them 
who lies under the apprehenſion of it. 

$2 In diſtreſſes, he muſt be of all creatures the 

maoſt helpleſs and forlorn; he feels the whole 
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: preſſure of a preſent calamity, without being re- 
lieved by the memory of any thing that is paſt, 
= or the proſpect of any thing that is to come. 
: Annihilation is the greateſt bleſſing that he pro- 
© Poſes to himſelf, and an helter or a piſtol the 
only refuge he can fly to. But if you would be- 
hold one of thoſe gloomy miſcreants in his poor- 
7 eſt figure, you muſt conſider him under the ter- 
| rors, or at the approach of death. 

" | Adout thirty years ago, I was a- ſhipboard with 
F one of theſe vermin, when there aroſe a briſk 
| gale, which could frighten no body but himſelf. 
: Upon the rolling of the ſhip, he fell upon his 


knees, and confeſſed to the chaplain, that he had 
been a vile Atheiſt, and had denied a ſupreme. 


Being 
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Being ever ſince he came to his eſtate. The 


received opinions concerning the exiſtence of „„ 


good man was aſtoniſhed, and a report imme— 
diately ran through the ſhip, that there was an 


Atheiſt upon the upper deck. Several of the 


common ſeamen, who had never heard the word 


before, thought it had been ſome ſtrange fiſh; 


but they were more ſurpriſed when they ſaw it was 


a man, and heard out of his own mouth, that he 


never believed till that day that there was a God. 
As he lay in the agonies of conſeſſion, one of the 


honeſt tars whiſpered to the boatſwain, that it 
would be a good deed to heave him over-Loard. 


But we were now within fight of port, when of 


a ſudden the wind fell, and the penitent relapſed, 


| begging all of us that were preſent, as we were 


gentlemen, not to ſay any thing of what had paſ- 


ſed. | 
He had not been aſhore 45978 two days, when 


one of the company began to rally him upon 1 
devotion on ſhipboard, which the gather denied i 

| ſo high terme, that it produced the lie on bark 
ſides, and ended in a duel. The Atheiſt was 
Tun through the body, and after fome loſs of 


blood, became as good a Chriſtian as he was at 
ſea, till he found that his wound was not mortal. 

eis at preſent one of the Free thinkers of the 
age, and now wilting a pamphlet againſt ſeveral 


TICS. 


F T ER having treated of falſe zealots in re- 


ligion *, T cannot forbear mentioning a 


monſtrous ſpecies of men, who, one would not 
think, had any exiſtence in nature, were they 


not to be met with in ordinary converſation, I 


mean the zealots in Atheiſm. One would fancy 


chat theſe men, though they fall ſhort, in every 
other 
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other reſpect, of thoſe who make a profeſſion f 


religion, would at leaſt outſhine them in this 
particular, and be exempt from that ſingle fault 
which ſeems to grow out of the imprudent fer- 
vours of religion: but ſo it is, that Infidelity is 
propagated with as much fiercenefs and conten- 
tion, wrath and indignation, as if the ſafetr of 
mankind depended upon it. There is ſomechi ing 
ſo ridiculous and perverle in this kind of zealots, 
that one does not know how to ſet them out in 
They are ſort of game- 
ſters, who are eternally upon the fret, though 
they pla) for nothing. They are per petually So 
2zing their friends to . over to them, though 
att the ſame time, they allow that neither of them 
ſhall get any thing by the bargain. In ſhort, the 
zeal of ſpreading Atheitm is, if pollible, more ab- 


ſurd than Atheii itfelf. 


mention ad i t 


* 
i 


Since I have 1218 unaccountable 


zeal which appears in Atheiſts and Infidels, I 


muſt ſurther obſerve, that they are likewiſe, in a 
moſt particular manner, poſſeſled with the ſpirit 
of bigotry. They are wedded to opinions full of 
contradiction and impoſnbility, and, at the ſame 

time, look upon the ſmallett difficulty in an ar- 


ticle of faith as a ſuſſicient teaſon for rejecling it. 
Notions that fall in with the common reaſon of f 
that are conformable to the ſenſe of 


mankind, 
all ages and all nations, not to mention their 
tendeney for promoting the happineſs of ſocie— 
ties, or of particular perſons, are exploded as 


errors and prejudices; and ſchemes erefted in 


their ſtead that are altogether monſtrous and ir— 
rational, and require the moſt extravagant credu- 


lity to embrace them. 1 would fain aſk one of 
theſe bigoted Infidels, ſuppoſing all the great 


points of Atheiſm, as the caſual or eternal forma- 
tion of the world, the taateSality of a thinking 


lubltance, 
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ſubſtance the mortality of the ſoul, the fortuitous 
organization of the body, the motions and gravi- 


tation of matter, with the like particulars, were 


laid together, and formed into a kind of creed, ac- 


cording to the opinions of the moit celebrated A- 
theiſts, I fay, ſuppoſing ſuch a creed as this were 
formed, and impoſed upon any one people in the 
world, whether it would not require au infinitely 
greater meaſure of faith, than any ſct of articles 


which they fo violentiy oppoſe. Let me therefore 


adviſe this generation of wranglers, for their own 
and for the public good, to act at leaſt fo conſiſtent- 


ly with themfelves, as not to burn with zeal for ir- 
C 
 Celum ipſum petimus ſtultitia 
- —- Scarce the gods, and heavenly cliges, 
Are ſafe from our audacious crimes. DRYDEN, 


„* 


TPON my return to my lodgings leſt night, 1 


} found a letter from my worthy friend the cler- 
gyman, whom I have given ſome account of in my 
former papers. He tells me in it, that he was par- 
ticularly pleafed with the latter part of my yeſter— 


day's ſpeculation; and at the ſame time incloſed the- 


following eſſay, which he defires me to publiſh as 


the ſequel of that diſcourſe. It confiſts partly of 
uncommon reflections, and partly of ſuch as have 


been already uſed, but now ſet in a ſtronger light. 
2 BS" believer may be excuſed by tho moſt lard- 


ened Atheiſt for endeavouring to make him a 


convert, becauſe he does it with an eye to both their _ 


intereſts. The Atheiſt is inexcuſable who tries to 


gain over a believer, becauſe he does not propoſe. 
the doing himſelf or uchever any good by ſuch a 


[4 
converſion, 


| The 


T 
j 
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The proſpect of a ſuture ſtate is the ſecret com- 
ſort and refreſhment of my ſoul; it is that which 
makes nature look gay about me; it doubles all 


my plcalufcs, and fupports Me under all my aſtlic- 


tions. 1 can lock at dia ppof intments and misfer- 
tunes, pain and JR eſs, death itſelf, and what is 
worſe than death, the loſs of thoſe who are dearcit 
to me, with indifitfence, o og as J keep in view 
the pleaiures of eternity, and the ſtate of being, 


in which there will be no fear nor apprchenſions, 
Pains nor lorrov's, ckueſs nor ſeparation. Why 


any man be fo impertinenth oflicious, as tO 
tell me, all this is only fancy and deluſion ? Is there 
any merit in, being the melſe ge T of ill news? 
If it is a dream let me enjoy it, ünce it makes me 
both the ppi ier ey the better man. 


J mult cor fes 1 do not know how to truſt a 


man who V fie eves neither heaven nor hell, or, in 
other words, a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh» 
but reaſon. 
directs us to promote our own e above all 


ments. Not only natural ſelf- love, 


things. It can never be for the intereſt of a believer 
to do me a miſchief, \:cauſe he is ſure, upon the 


balance of accounts, to find himſelf a loſer by ie 


On the contrary, if he confiders his own welfare 


in his behaviour towards me, it will lead him to do 


me all the good be can, and at the fame time re— 


train him trom doing 1 me an 1ninry y. An unbelic- 


F ; 
ver does not act like a reafonable creature, if he fa- 


vous me contrary ro his preſent interel it, or does 


not diſtreſs m2 when it turns to his Prevent adv an- 


tage. Honour and good- nature may indeed tie up 


but as theſe would be very mucn 
ſtrengthened by reafon and princip le, fo without | 


his hands 


them they are only infinicts, or wavering unfcitled 
notions, which reſt on no foundation. | 


Infidelity has been attacked with fo good ſucceſs 


of late years, that it is driven out ol all its out- 


Works. 
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184 AGAI AST ATHEISM 
works. The Atheiſt has not found his poſt tenable, 
and is therefore retired into Deiſm, aud a difbelicf 


of revealed religion only. But the truth of it is, 


the greateſt number of this ſet of men, are thoſe 


ho, for want of a virtucus education, or EXamine» 


ing the grounds of religion, know ſo very little of 
the matter in g queilion, that their {:iHdelity is but 
another term for their ignorance. 

As folly and inconſideratenefs are the ſounda— 
tions of Infidelity, the great pillars and {upports 
of it are either a vanity of appearing wiler tha! 

the reſt of mankind, Or an pan rage of courage 

in deſpihng the terrors of another world, which 
have ſo great an cone os) Shi they call weaker 


minds; or an averſion to a be lief that niutt cut 


them off from many of thoſe ple:Tures they pro- 
poſe to themſelves, and Hil them with remorſe for 
many of tnoſe they have already taſted. 


The great reccived articles of the Chiiſtian re- 
Jigion have been ſo clearly proved, from the au- 
thority af that divine revelation in which they are. 
delivered, that it is impoſſible for thoſe who have 


ears to Kea: and eyes to ſee, not to be convinced 


of them. Pur were it poſſible for any thing in the 
Chriſtian faith to be errot 1COUS, 1 can find no 111 
conſequences in adhering to it. The great points 
of the incernation and ſuterings of our Saviour, 
produce naturally ſuch habits of virtue in the mind 
of man, that, ſay, ſuppohng it were poſſible for 
us to be i taken ic them, the Infidel himſelf muſt 
at leaſt allow, that no other ſyſtem of religion could 


ſo effectually conti ibute to the heightening of mo- 


rality. They give us great ideas of the dignity OE 


buman nature, and of the love which the ſupreme 
Being bears to bis Creatures, and confequently 
engage us in the higheſt acts of our duty towards 
our Creator, our neighbour, and ourſelves. How 
many noble Arguments has St Paul raiſed gs 

tne 


5 ſpirit ot bitterne 


dow! bis, and ſeruplus 


„ b INFIDELITY. - 85 


the chief articles of our religion, for the advan- 
cing of morality in its three great branches? To 
we a fingle eximple iu each kind: What can be 


a ſtronger motive to a firm truſt and reliance on 


the mercies of our Maker, than the piving us his 
Son to/iufter for us? What can make us love and 
eſteem even the molt 1inconliderable of mankind, 
more than the thought that Chriſt died for him? 
Or what difpuſe us to fet a itricter guard upon 


the purity of onr own kearts, than our being 
members of Chrilt, and a part of the ſociety ot 


which that immaculate perſon is the head t Bat 
theſe are ON1Y a ſpecimen of thoſe admirable en- 


forcements ot mOora ty wh ch the ae has 


drawn from the biflory of ur ble eſled Saviour. 
If our modern biadels conſidered het matters 
with that candour Tod fer oufnels which they de— 


ferve, we ſhowd not ſce them act. wich ſuch 
13, arrogauce, and malice: 


they would not be ratung g ſack inf} ide ant cavils 


28 may. be tar ted aint 8 


9 
| Very: th ing th; it 18 not cap able o matze mmatical A- 
. monfiratio I 5 11 orde „tO | unſcttle Ln * minds of the 


2 


b + ; "435 4 * Fs -» 3 6 21 1 r 
ISnorand, od: Fur) J the poblie Peace; lub vert IN OT as 
4 ? © 11 * : c 

lity, and throw al} things into confuſton and dil- 


order. If none of theſe reflections can baveany..: 
; * n N . 5 1 7 * 2 . 1 92 
Intuence on them, there 18 one tnat perhaps e 


t 4 9 1 
becauſe” it is 40 lapted to their vanity 79 by Which 


they wem to be guided much more than their rea- 
fon. L would therefore have them coniider, that 


the wiſeſt and beſt of men, in all ages of the 


world, have been thoſe who lived up to the reli- 


gion of their country, when they ſaw nothing nit 


oppoſite to morality, aud to the beſt lights the 
had of the divine nature. Pyth— goras's flit it role 


directs us to worſhip the gods as it is ord.ined by 
law; for that 1s the moſt natural interpretation of 


Q 3. 


the precept. Socrates, who was the molt re- 
nowned 
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1885 AGAINST ATHEISM 


nowned among the Heathens, both for wiſdom 

| and virtue, in his laſt moments, deiires his friends $9 

| to offer a cock to 7Kicylapius; doubtleſs out of 

| a ſubmiſhve delerence to the eſtabliſhed wor- s 

| ſhip of his country, Xenophon tells us, that his F 

| | prince, (whom be fets forth as a pattern © of per- 8 

"I feckion), when he found his death appre achings 
j oſtered facritees on the mountains to the Perſian 
j Jupiter, and the ſan, acco: ording to the euſtoms of 
the Perſians; for thoſe. are the words of the hi- 
j ſtorjan. Nay, the F-picureans, and anatomical pht- 
ww loſophers, inewed a very remarkable modeſty in 
this particular; for, th ou the being of a God 
was entirely repugnant to their ſchemes of natural 
Phijoſopby, N contented themſelves with the de- 

nia of a providence, afferting at the tame time the 
exiſtence of gods in general; becauſe t they would 
net ſhock the « common belief of mankind, and the 


religion of their country. LL. 
- ST” h ? VVV | 
Dua ratione gueas Fraaurere leniter av! TT - a 
Ne te ſemper inf s apitet ve ee CUP Ido 2 5 

:Ne d der et rerun medliccriter 2 FI li unt 7 1 5 
loR; I. 1. Epiſt. XVI. v. 97. . 
How thou mayſt live, how ſpend thine age in | 
peace: ; | 11 
Left avarice, ſtill poor, fſturb thy eafe ++ 7, 
Or fears ſhou!d ſhake, or cares thy mind abuſe, || f 
Or ardent hope tor thing of little uſe. Cxizcn, D 
F AVING endeavc ured, in my laſt Satur- ; 
day's paper, to ſhew the great excelicney of 5 
faith, I hall here conſidler what are the Pieper 5 

means of ſtrengtbening aud confirming i it in the WW . 

mind of man. Thoſe who delight in reading . ti 

books of controverſy, which are written on both 1 


ſides : | 
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Gdes of the queſtion in points of faith, do ve ery 


ſeldom arrive at a fixed and ſettled habit of it. 


They are one day entirely convinced of its impor— 
tant truths, and they next meet with ſomething 
that ſhakes and diſturbs them. The doubt which 
was laid revives agai in, and ſhews itſelf in new 
dilhcuitics ; and that generatly ſor this reaſon, be- 


cauſe the mind, which is perpetualiy rolled me 
controveries and diſputes, is apt to forget the 


reaſons which had once tet it at reſt, and to be 


dit (quieted with any ſor mer perplexity, When it ap- 


pears in a New 112 pe, Or is ſtarted by a different 
hand. As nothing is more laudablè than an in- 
quiry after trutb, ſo no thing is more irrational 


than to paſs away our . lives, w ithout de- 
termining ourſelves one way or other in thoſe 


points which are of the laſt importance to us 


There are iudecd many things from Which we 
may with: bold our aſſent; but in caſes by which 
we are to regulate our lives, it is the greateſt ab- 


ſurdity to be wavering and unſettled, wah out clo- 


fing with that Gde which appears the molt fate and 


the molt probable. 

The firſt rule therefore which { Mail lay FPS 
is this, that when, by reading or diſcourſe, we 
and ourſclves thoroughly convinced of the truth 
of any article, and of the reaſonableneſs of our 
belief in it, we ſhculd never after ſuffer our- 


ſelves to call it into queſtion. We may perhaps 


forget the arguments which occaſtioned our con- 


viction, but we ought to remember the ſtrength 


they had with us, and therefore ſtill to retain the 
conviction which they once produced. This is 
no mote than what we do in every art or ſcience; 


nor is it poſſible to act otherwiſe, conſideripg the 


weakneſs and limitations of our intellectual facul- 
ties. It was thus that Latimer, one of the glo- 
rious army, of martyrs, who introduced the re- 
formation in Rs 8 behaved himſelf in that 


great 
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| great con nterevice which was managed between the 5 
moſt learned among the Proteſtants and Papiits J 
in the reign of Queen Mary. This venerable old ; 
man, knowing how his abilities were impaired by # 
age, and that it was impoſlible for him to recol- © 
leck all thoſe reaſons which bad directed him in 5 
the choice of his religion, leſt his companions, who 
were in the full pot lemon of their parts and learn- 
ing, to baffic and confound their antagoniits by the 
force of reaſon. As for himſelf, he only repeat- 
ed to his adverſaries the articles in which he firm- 
ly believed, and in the prolcifion of which he was 
determined to die. It is in this manner, that the 
mathematician proceeds upon propoſitiens which 
he has once demonſtrated; and though the de- 
monſtration may have {lit out of his memc TVs. 
he builds upon the truth, becauſe he knows it 
Was demonitirated. This rule is abſolutely ne- 
3 for weaker minds, and in ſome meaſure. 
for men of the greateſt abilities. | 
But to theſe laſt I would piopote, in the ſe- 
cond place, that they ſhould lay up in their me- 
mories, and always keep by them in a readineſs 1 | 
thoſe arguments which appear to them of the | n 
reateſt ſtrer gth, and which cannot be got over v 
by all the 4oubts and cavils of Infidelity. WD 
But, in the third place, there is nothing which © a 
N 
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ſtrengthens ſaith more than morality. Faith and 
morality naturally produce each other. A man is 


quickly convinced of the truth of religion, who e 
finds it is not againſt his intereſt that it ſhould | _ v 
be true. The pleaſure he receives at preſent, 1 0 
and the happineſs which he promiſes cimfelt 1 a 
from it hereafter, w3ll both diſpoſe him very 1 0 
powerfully O give credit it, according to the 8 2 
ordinary obſervation, „ That we are eily to 7 „ 
liecve what we wiih.” It is very certain, that 2 


man of found realon cannot forbear cloſing =o 
religion 


more than om (pcent! lation. 


There is ſtill another method which is more per- 
ſuaſive than any of the former, and that is, an ha- 


bitual adoration of the ſupreme Being, as well in 
conſtant acts of mental worſhip, as in outward 
ſorms. The devout man does not only believe, 
but feels there is a Deity. He has actual ſenſati- 
ons of him; his experience concurs with his rea- 


fon ; he fees bim more and more in all his inter- 


bo with him, and even in this life almoſt loſes 


his faith in conviction. 


The laſt method which 1 hal mention for the 


giving life to a man's faith, is frequent retirement 
from the world, accompanied with religious medi- 
tation. When a man thinks of any thing in the 
darkneſs of the night, whatever deep impreiitons it. 
nay mike in bis mind, they are apt to vaniſh as 
ſoon as the day breaks about him. Thelight and noiſe 


of the day, which are perpetually ſoliciting bis ſen- 
ſes, and calling off his attention, wear cut of his 
mind the thoughts that imprinted themſelves in it 
with ſo much itrength, during the ſilence and dark- 
neſs of the nicht. A man finds the ſame difference 
as to himſelf in a crowd, 


cannot apply herſelf to a confſideration of thoſe ethings 
which are of the utmoſt concern to her. The cares 


or pleaſures ofthe world ſtrike in with every thought, 


and a multitude of vicious examples give a kind 


of juſtification to our folly. In our retirements 


every thing diſpoſes us to be ſerious. In courts 
and cities we are entertained with the works of 
men; in the country with thote of God. One 


aND- INFIDELITY. 189 
religion upon an impartial examinaton of it: but 
at the ſame time, it is as certain, that faith is kept 
alive in us, and gathers ſtrength from . ractice 
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and in a ſolitude; the 
mind is ſtunned and dazzled, amidſt that variety 
of objects which prets upon her in a great city: ſhe 
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190 AGAINST ATHEISM, &c. 
is the province of art, the other of nature. Faith 
and devotion naturally grow in the mind of every 
reaſonable man, who ſees the impreſhons of di- 
vine power and wildom in every object on which 
he caſts his eye. The ſupreme Being bas made 
the beſt arguments for his own exiſtence, in the 
formation of the heavens and the earth; and 
theſe are arguments which a man of ſenſe cannot 
forbear attending to, who is out of the noiſe and 
hurry of human affairs. Ariftotle ſays, that ſhould 
a man live under ground, and there et with 
works of art and mechanitm, and {ſhould after- 
wards be broight up into the open day, and fee 
the ſeveral olories of the heaven and ib he 
would immediately pronounce them the works 
of ſuch a being, as we define God to be. the 
Pfalmiſt bas very beautiful ſtrokes of poetry to 
this purpoſe in that exalted ſtrain, "The hea- 
vens declare the glory of God: and the fhirma- 
ment ſheweth his handy-work. One day teilcih 

another; and one night certifieth another.. There 
is neither any ſpeech nor language, but their voices 
are heard among them. Their found is gone out 
into all lands, and their words into the ends of 
the world.” As ſuch a bold and ſublime manner 
of thinking furniſhes very noble matter for an 
ode, the reader may ſee it wrought into the fol- 
lowing one. | | 
on : J. 
The ſpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal joy, 
And ſpangled heav'ns, a ſhining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim 
Th unwearied ſun, from day to day, 
Docs his Greator's power diſplay, 
And publifthes to every land 
The work of an almighty Land. 8 
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II. : 
$:5n as the evning- h prevail, 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale, 
yu nightly to the liſt'ning earth 
Rop:ats the ſtory of ber birth; 
Whilſt all the ftars that round her bur n, 
And all the W in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they rowl, 
And ſpread the truth fr om pole to pole. 
III. 
Vhat though, in ſolemn filence all 
Move round the dark terreſtrial ball ? 
Ilhat though ns real wiice nor found 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 
In reaſon's ear they all reſgice, 
And utter forth a glorious vice, 
For ever ſinging as they [hine, 
« The hand that made us ig divine.” 1 


S ECT. IX. 
Againſt the modern Free-thinkers, 
81 1 R, 
F : HEA E arrived in hi 's eben bog 


two days ago, one of your gay gentlemen 
of the town, IM being attended at his entry 


with a ſervant of his own, beſides a countryman _ 
he had taken up for a guide, excited the curioſity 


of the village to learn e and what he might 
be. The countryman (to whom they applied as 


molt eaſy of acceſs) knew little more than that 


the gentleman came from London to travel and 
ſee faſhions, and was, as he heard ſay, a Free- 
thinker : what religion that might be, he could 


not tell; and for bis own part, if they had not 
told him the man was a Free-thinker, he ſhould 
have gueſſed, by his way of talking, he was little 


better than a Heathen ; excepting only that he 
had been a good gentleman. to him, and rage 
um 
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him drunk twice in one day, over and above what 
they had bargained for. 
I do not Jook upon the Gmplicity of this, and 


ſeveral odd inquiries with which I ſhall trouble 
you, to be wondered-at : much leſs can I think 


that our youths of {ine wit, and enlarged under- 


ſtandings, have any reaſon to laugh. There is 


no neceſſity that every ſquire in Great Britain 
ſhould know what the word Free-thinker ſtands 


for: but it were much to be wiſhed, that they 


who value themſelves upon that conceiteed title, 


were a little better inſtructed in what it ovght to 
ſtand for; and that they would not perſuade 
themſeves a man is really and truly a Free-tlfinker 
in any tolerable ſenſe, merely by virtue of his 
| being an Atheiſt, or an Infidel of any other di- 
ſtinction. It may be doubted with good reaſon, 


whether there ever was in nature a more abject, 
ſlaviſh, and bigotted generation, than the tribe 


of Beaux Eſfrits, at preſent fo prevailing in this 
iſland. Their pretenſion to be Free- thinkers, 18 


no other than rakes have to be free-livers, and 
ſavages to be free- men; that is, they can think 


whatever they have a mind to, and give them- 


ſelves up to whatever conceit the extravagancy of 
their inclination, or their fancy ſhall ſuggeſt ; 
they can think as wildly as talk and act, and will 


not endure that their wit ſhould be comrotied- 


by ſuch formal things as decency and common 


ſenſe: deduCtion, coherence, conſiſtency, and 
all the rules of reaſon, thzy accordingly diſdain, 
as too preciſe and mechanical for men of a Hberal. 


education. 
Ibis, as far as 1 could ever learn from their 
writings, or my own obſervation, is a true account 


of the Britiſh Free- thinkers. Our viſitant here, 
who gave occaſion to this paper, has brought 


with him a new ſyſtem of common ſenſe, the 
Particulars 


pes We PR 
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particulars of which I am not yet acquainted 
with, but will loſe no opportunity of informing 
mytelf, whether it contains any thing worth Mr 
Spectator's notice. In the mean time, Sir, I can- 
not but think it would be for the good of man- 
kind, if you would take this ſubject into your own 
conſideration; and convince the hopeful youth cf 


our nation, that licenticuſneſs is not freedom; cor. 
if ſuch a paradox will not be underftood, that a 


prejudice towards Atheiſm, is not impartiality. 
Jam, Sir, yeur mel humble Servant, 


5 PHILONOUS. 
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CCLYESY unde ltands, and wills, che lame 18 
heavenly. and divine, and conſequently eter= 

nal. | | 

| Bo - * 4 v 1 | ** ; 2 * 

I AM diverted from the account I was givin 
} — ; - 4 - ; . 

ine town ot my particular concerns, by calt- 


ing my eye upon a treatiſe, which I could not 


overivok without an inexcufable negligence, and 


want of concern for all the civil, as well as. reli- 


gious intereſts of mankind. This piece has for 


its title, «© A diſcourſe of Free thinking, occa- 


honed by the riſe and growth of a ſect called Free- 


thinkers,” The author very methadically enters 


upon his argument, and fays, „By Free-thinking, 
I mean the uſe of the underſtanding in endea- 
Youring to find out the meaning of any propoſi- 
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tion whatſoever, in conſidering the nature of the 
evidence for, or againſt, and n judging of it 


according to the ſeeming force or weakneſs of 


the evi ence? 4 As ſoon as he has delivered this 
definition, from which one would expect he did 
10t deſign to ſhew a particular inclination for, or 
| again, any thing, before he had confidered Bs 
he gives up all title to the character of a Fic 
thinker, with the moſt apparent prejudice int 
a body of men, whom, of all others a good man 
would be moſt careful not to violate, I mean, 
men in holy orders. Perſons who have devoted 
themſelves to the ſervice of God, are venerable to 


all who fear him; and it is a certain characte- 


riſtic of a diſloltute and ungoverne d mind, to rail 
Or ſpeak diſret pectfully of them in general. It is 


certain, that in ſo great a crowd of men ſome 


will intrude, who are of tempers ve ery unbe— 


coming their funclion; ; but becauſe ambition and 


avarice are ſometimes lodged in that boſom, 
which ought to be the dwelling of ſanctity and 
devotion, mult this unreaſcnable author vil iy 
the whole order? He has not taken the Ie: alt care 
to diſguiſe his being an enemy to the perſons a- 
zainſt whom he writes, nor any where granted, that 
the inſtitution of religious men to ſerve at the alt ar, 
and inſtruct ſuch who are not ſo wiſe as himſelf, 
is at all neceffary or deſirable; but proceeds, 
without the leaſt ayolo; gy, . to" ndermine their 
credit, and fruſtrate there: labours. Whatever cler- 
gymen, in diſputes againlt each other, have un- 
guardedly uttered, is here recorded in ſuch a 


manner as to affect religion itſelf by wreſting 


CONCc- ſons to its diſadvantage from its own 
teachers. If this be true, as ute any man that 
reads the difcourſe muſt allow it is; and if reli— 
gion is the ſtrongeſt tie of human ſociety z in 
what manner are we to treat this our common 


"x 


enemy, 
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enemy, who prometes the growth of ſuch a ſec 
as he calls Free-thinkers? 1e that ſhould burn 
a houſe, and juftify the action, by aſſerting 
be is 4 free agent, would be more exculable 
than this a | 

d 4 Free- thin! Ker. but tl * aiec-a ict 
SY 


01 Qr 's jontels, dull fellows, W no Wal. [1 capaci- 


n AY FAD L 1277 q+ ih 
ties end ta:cnts Ton lake a f. gure an. On git man- 


| Ay EEs 
kind upon benevolent and generous principles, 
that think to ſurmount their own natural mean 


3 1 b gs 4 , Fo, . 4 1 ME. 9% 
nels, by. aAying offences in the way ct ſuch as 
. — 1 . 


2 3 12 5 1 ” 182 775 1.1 2 * ] 1 75 L > ” 
Make It i cl. .ECEDUCAaVUU 1 10 ex. SH upon te re- 


ceived maxipis and honeſt arts of iſe. It it were 
poſhvie to Ruck at ſo me! ancholy an affair as 
what bazards ſalvation, it Would. be no unpica- 
ſant uquixy e Alk wh 40 ſat! 118 facto 11 they 14h; 
chat extraordinary gratit cation of ſenſe, or 
what delicious libertiniſm this fect of Free- 


Tins kers enjoy, after getting looſe of the Jaws - 
hich confine the paſſion is of other men? Would 


it not be a matter of mitth to lind, 
the heads of this grewing ſect are ober 1 
who prate whole evenings over Couce, and 


1 


ke 


not tlemſelves fire enough to be any | farther de- 


bauchees, than merely in principie? Thfe fages 


of iniquity arc, it ſeeras, themſelves only ſpecu- 
latively wicked, and are contented that all the 
abandoned young men of the age are kept ſafe 
from reflection by dabbling in their rhaptodies, 


without taſting the pleat fures for which their 
doctrines leave them unnceountable. Thus do 
heavy mortals, only to gratify a dry pride of 


heart, give up the interctts of another world, 


Wat: enlarging their gratifications in this; 


but it is certain, that there are a fort of 3 


that can puzzle truth, but cannot enjoy the ſa- 


tislackion of it. This ſame Free-thinker is a 
creature unacquainted with the emotions which 


R2 poſſeſe 


uthor in ut ei what be has from 
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poſſeſs great minds when they are turned for re- 
ligion; and 1t- is apparent, that he jo 3 
with any ſich ten! {ation as the raptu of devo- 


tion. Whatever one of theſe Körner 50 think, 


they certainly Want Parts to.! be devont 5 and a ſenſe 
of piety towards heaven, as well as the ſenſe of 
SY ? 
1 


to the faculties: of the head and heart. 1 his 
gentleman may be aſſured he has not a taſte ſor 
what he pretens to decry, and the poor man is 
ertainl more à blockhead than an Atheiſt. I 
mut repeat, that he wants ca Pacity to reliſh what 
true pi ety is; and he is as cap! able of writing an 
he: 'OIC poem, as making a fervent Prayer: When 
men are bs is lew and narrow: in their . ee 
ons of things, and at the ſame time vain, they at 


7 ? 


naturally led to think every thing they do not un- 


4 


4 (> 10 Tis 0 7 11 C * Gs 
any thing Cie, is avely and warm in proportion: 


- 


deritand not to be underſtood. Their contradiction 


to what i8 urge by others, is a neceifary conſe- 


quence of their incapacity torecerve it. Atheiſti- 
cal fellows, who appeared the laſt ag * did not 


— 


jerve the devil for nought; but revelled | in exceſſes 
ſuitable to their principles, while in theſe unhappy 
days miſchief is don e for miſchief's fake. :*Thete 
F:2e-thinkers, who lead the lives of recluſe ſtu- 
d:nts, for no other purpole.: but to diſturb the ſen- 


timents of other men, put me in n wind of the mon» 


{trous recreation of thoſe lat wild yo ouths, who, 
witnout provocation, bad a wantonnefs in ſtabbing 


and defacin Th thoſe they met with. When fu ich 


writers as this, who has no ſpirit but that of ma— 
lice, pretend to inform the age, Mohocks and cut- 
throats MAY \ well let up lor wits and men of blca— 
ture. 

I Wa perhaps erpectes that I ſhould pro. 
duce ſome: inſtanccs of the ill intention of this 
Free- thinker, to ſupport the treatment I here give 


him. In his 52d page he lays, 
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& 2d, The pricſts throughout the world differ 
about {criptures, and the authority of ſer'ptures. 


The Bramins have a book of ſcripture. called the 


Shaſter. The P Cr:CES have their Jundavaſtaw. 


The Borzes of China have books written by the 
diſciples of Fe-he, whom the cy call the god and 
ſaviour of che world, who was born to teach the 
way of ſalva tion, and to give ſatisfaction for all 


mens fins. The Valapoims of Siam have a book 
of ſcripture; written by Sommondcodom, Who, 
the Siameſe ay, Was born of a virgin, and was 


8 
the d expected by the univetſe. Tb e Deryvizes: 
have their Atcoran.” | 
© | believe th ere 18 no: Ge voill diß a Pute the Au- 
eat impanti. ality in ſetting SH the ac- 
8 theſe 0 Ts religions. And | thin! * it 
1s pretty evident he delivers the matter with an air, 
that betravs the >. htitory. of ons born of a virgin, 


Ba 8 ad mus! | GS 150816 WII l1 him. om 8 ct 80 Moo 


L 
| 1. 
nocodom, as from St Mitihew. Ihus he: treats 
reveiation.. Then as to phiioſopay, 50 tells you, 


4. nee 0 * 


1 + 2 5 * | 4 
a prohahle „ that t bey who livdy phi yiO- 


phy do not beliere there are any g gods; and then 
from conhideration of various notions, he aflirms 


Tus Conc! A That there can be nothing al- 
ter death: | | 


As to what he miſrepreſ- ents of Tully, the hor 


ſentence on the head of this paper is en rough to 


oppoſe; but who can have par! ence to re elcck oy 

on the aſſemblage of impoſtures among which our 
author places. the religion of his 910 As for 

my part, I cannot ſee any pollible 3 terpretation 


to give this work, but a defign to gude Wert and ris 


dicule the authority of ſcripture. 1 he peace and. 
tranquillity.of the nation, and regards, even above 
thoſe, are ſo much concerned in this matter, that 


It 15 diſhcult to expreſs ſuilicient ſorrow for the of- 
SS fenders, 
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fender, or indignation againſt bim. But if ever 
man deſerved to be denied the common benefits of 
air and water, it is the author of a diicourſe of 
F ISS thinking 


1 e capacius all. Ovid. 1. 1. 75. 
Capacious of a more exalted mind. 


8 I was the other day taking a ſolit tary walk in 


FAS Paul's, I induiged my 1 lougbts in the 
PE rſuit of. a certain and logy between the fabric Ara 


the Chrilitan church in the largeſt ferfe. The 


div ine order an economy of the 7 8 ſcemed 10 


be cb! mat: Cal) fet forth 5y the juſt, plain, and 


| majelt Tic architecture of rhe other. Andlas the 
one cConſtits of a great variety of Parts ui ted 
3 1. 2 Ns ; E 7 0 : — | 1 
111 te lame e 7 ll ar Guß '9 ACCO! Ging tO the 


trueſt ar „ and ll exact . 0 oition; 0 = be O 


os contains a decent ſubo! dination of mem bers, 


various ſacred inf ſlitutioule, ſublime doctrines, and 
folid- precepts of morality digeſted into the fame 
deſian, and with an ac . concurrence tend— 
ing to one view, the happineſs and exaltation of 


| Rom on nature. 


In the midſt of my contemplation I beheld a fly. 


* 


upon one of the pillars; and it flraightway came 
into m/ head, that this fame fly was a Free-think- 


er. For it required ſome comprehenſion in the eye 
of the Spectator to take in at one view the varicus 
parts of the building, in order to obferve their 


ſymmetry and deiign, But to the fly, whoſe pro- 
ſpect was confined to a little part of one of the 


ſtones of a ſingle pillar, the joint beauty of the 


whole, or the diſtinct uſe of its parts, were incon- 
ſpicuous, and nothing could appear but ſmall ine- 


qualities in the ſurface of the hewn ſtone, which, 
in 


— te: 
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in the view of that inſet, ſeemed fo many de- 


formed rocks and precipices. 


'the thought s of a Free-thinker. are employed 
On certai 1 III 111 ute particu larities of rel; 210 Tis the 


diſnculty of a fingle text, or the unaccountablencſs 


of tome itep ot Prov dence or point of duCltiine to 
his narrow facuirics, without com prehending the 
ſcope and delgn of Chriſtianit ys the perfect: on to 
which it raifeth human nature, the light it hath 
ſhed abroad in the world, and the cloſe connec- 
tion it hach, as well with the good of public ſocie- 
tics, zs with that of particular perſons, 


This raried in me ome rellections In that frame 


or diipoition which is called largenels of mind, its 
vcerlh ty towards forming a true judgement of 
things, and where the ſoul not incurebly ſtinted 


by nature, what are e the | likelieſt methods to give 


it ET TEL 8 ment. . 
It is evi. dent, that philoſep by doth opens and en- 


my the mind, by the gen 61a views to which men. 


e babituated in that ſtudy, and by the contem- 
ation of more numerous ane dite nt objects than 
fall within the ſphere of mankind 11 the ordinary 


purſuits of life. Hence it comes to Paſs, that 
philojophers judge of meſt things very differently 


from the vulgar. Some inſtances of this n ay be 
ſcen in the Thextetus of Plato, where Socrates 


makes the following remarks ny any ers of the 


like nature. 


et When a philoſopher beard ten thouſa os acrea 


mentioned as a great eftate, he lcoks upon it as an 


inconfiderable ſpot, having been uſed to contem- 


plate the whole globe of earth. Or when he be- 
holds a man el fated with the nolility of his race, 


| becauſe he can reckon a ſeries of feven rich anceſ- 
tors, the ptuloſop3er thinks him a ſtupid ignorant 


icllow, w hole mind cannot reach to A general view 


be — 
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of haman nature, which would ſhew bim, that 
we have all innumerable anceſtors, among whom 
are Oda of rich at 5 Poor, kings and flaves, 
Greeks and barbarians.” Thus far Sccrates, who 
was accounted wiſer 5 the ret of the Hleathens, 
for notions which approach ihe nearcit to Chiiſli- 
anity 

Ns all parts and branches of philoſophy, or ſpe- 
culative knowledge „ are ufcful in that reipect, a- 
ſtronomy is peculi tarly adapted to remedy a little 
and narrow ſyirit. In that ſeie -nce, there a e good 
reaſons aſſigned to prove the ſun an hundred thou— 
fand times bigger than our (earth 3 and the di- 
fiance of the ſtars ſo prodigious, that a canzon- 
bullet, continuing in its ordinary rapid ation, 
would not arrive 11 om hence at the neaeſt of them 
in the ſpace of an hundred and fiity thouſard years 
Jheſe ideas wonde tun die and expand the 

mind. Ibere is ſomething in the immentity Of 

this diſtance, that ſtiocks and overwhelms the ima- 
gination, it is too big for Tho graſp of the human 
intelleck: cates, provinces, and ki ngdoms, va- 
niſh at its preſence. It were to be withed a ce 
tain prince, Who hath encouraged the ſtudy of it 
in his ſubjects, had been himſeif a proſic Ion in a- 
ſtronomy. This might have ſhewed him how 
mean an ambition that was, which de e in 

a ſmall part of what is in itſelf but a point, in re- 
pet of that part of the univerſe which lies within 
our view. 

But the Chriſtian religion ennobleth and en- 
largeth the mind beyond any other profethon or 
ſcience whatſoever. Upon th. it ſcheme, while the 
earth, and the tranſient enjoyments of this life, 
fhrink ! in the narroweſt dimenſions, and are ac- 
counted as © the duſt of a balance, the drop of 
& a bucket, yea, leſs than nothing,” the intellec- 
tual world opens wider to our view ; the prefec- 

tions 
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tions of the Deity, the nature and excellence of 

virtue, the dignity of the human ſou], are diſplay- 
ed in he largeſt characters. The mind of man 
ſeems to adapt itſelf to the different nature of its 
objects; it is contracted and debaſed by being con- 

verſant in little and low things, and feels a pro- 
portionable enlargement. arifng frora the contem- 
plation ot theſe great and f roblime.j ideas. 


The greatneſs of things is comparative; and 
this does not only hold, in reſpe >Ct of extenſion, 
but likewiſe in reſpect of dignity, duration, and 
all kinds of e Aitronomy opens the 
mind, and alters our pl udgament with regard to the 
magnitude of extended beings ; but- Chriftianir 
* produs eth an univerſal greatneſs 'of ſoul. Philoſo- 

phy increaſeth our views in every reſpeck; but 
Chriſtianity extends them to a degree beyo nd the 
light of nature. . oo 

How mean mult the molt exalted potentate up- 
on earth aPi pear to that eye which takes in innu- 
merable orders of bleſſed ſpirits, differing in glory 
and frerfection? How little muſt the amuſements 
of jente, and the ordinary Occupations of mortal 
men, ſeem to one who is ergaged in ſo noble a 
purſuit, as the aſumilation of himſelf to the Deity, 


which is the yo er ple zent of every Chri- 
ſtian. 


Aud the improvement Wbiel grows from ha- 
bituating the mind to the comprehenfive. views 
of religion, muſt not be thought whoily to regard 
the underſtanding. Nothing is of greater force to 
ſubdue the increinate motions of 4 the heart, and 
to regulnte the will. Whether a men be actuated 
by his paſſions or bis Tezfon, these! are Gn t wrought. 
vpon Ez ſome object, which ſtirs the wat in pro- 
portion to its apparent dimenion Hlence irre- 
ligious men, whoſe taort profpects are tied with 
eaith, 
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earth, and ſenſe, and mortal life, are invited by 
theſe mean ideas, to actions pi oportionably little 
and low. But a mind whoſe views are enlight- 
ened and extended by religion, is animated to 
nobler purſuits, by more ſublime and remote ob- 


ECts 
There is not any inſtance of weakneſs in the 

Free-thinkers that raiſes my inchgnatio on more than 
their pretending to ridicule Chrittians, as men of 
narrow u nderſtandings, and to pals themTervry 
upon the world for perfo ns of ſuperior ſenſe, and 
more. enlarged views. But I leave it to any im- 
partial man to judge, which hath the nobler ſenti- 

ments, which the. greater views; he whoſe no- 
tions are ſtinted to a few miſerable inlets of ſenſe, 
or he whoſe ſentiments are raiſed above the com- 
mon taſte, by the anticipation of thoſe delights 
Which will fatiate the ſoul, when the whole capa- 
City of ner nature is branched out into new facul- 
ties? he who looks for nothing beyond this thort 
ſpan of duration, or he whoſe 21ms are co-extend- 
ed with the endleſs length of eternity? he who 
derives his ſpirit from the elements, or he who 
thinks it was Inſpired | by the Almighty? 


1 


IN ck you have not refuſed to infert matters 
of a theological nature in thoſe excellent pa- 
Fs with which you daily both inſtruct and divert 
, I earneſtly deſire you to print the following pa- 
— The notions therein edvanced are, for ought 
I know, new to the Englich reader, and, uf they 
are true, will afford room for many uſciul inte- 
FENCES, 
No man that reads be EFrangeliis, but muſt. 
obſcrve, that our bl «Bed Saviour docs, upon every 
occaſion, 


occaſion, bend all his force and zeal to rebuke and 
correct the hypocriſy of the Phariſees. U pon that 
ſubjsck he ſhews a warmth which one meets with 
in no other part of his fermons. They were fo en- 

aged at the public detection of their ſecret vil- 
lainies ee, by one who ſaw through all their diſguiſes, 
that they joined in the proſecution of him; which 
was fo vigorous, that Pilate at laſt conſented to 
his death. The frequency and vehemence of theſe 


e of our Lord, have made the word 
FPhariſce to be looked 5 as odious among Chri- 


ſtizns, and to mean only one who lays the utmoſt 
ſtreſs upon the outward, ceremonial, and ritual 
part of his religion, without having ſuch an in— 


ward ſenſe of it as would lead him to a general and 


ſincere obſervance of thoſe duties which can on] 


ariſe from the heart, and which cannot be 6m: | 


to ſpring from a defire of applauſe or profit. 
his is plain from the hiltory of the life and ac- 


tions of our Lord, in the four Evangeliſts. One 


of them, St Luke, continued his hiſtory down in 
a ſecond part, which we commonly call the acts of 
the Apol Hes. New, it is obſervable, that in this 
| Tecond part, in which he gives a particular ac- 


count of weat the apoſtles d iq and ſuffered at Jeru- 


alem upon their f:{t entering upon their commiſ- 


fion, and alſo of what St Paul did after he was 
conſecrated to the apoſtleſhip till his journey to 
Rome, we find not only no oppoſition to Chriſti- 


anity from the Phariſees, but ſeveral ſignal occa- 
ſions in which they aliited its firſt teachers, when 
the Chriſtian church was in its infant ſtate. "The. 


true, zealous, and hearty perſecutors of Chriſtia- 

nity at that time were the Sadducees, whom we 
may truly call the Free- thinkers among the Jews. 

The ey believed neither reſurrection, nor angel, nor 

Ipirit, i. e. in plain Engliſh, they were a 4 
ea 
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leaſt, if not Atheiſts. They could outwardly com- 
ply with, and conform to the eſtabliſhment in 
church ang tate, and they pretended forſooth to 
belong only to a particular ſect ; and becauſe there 
was nothing in the law of Moſes, which, in fo 
many w ords, ailerted a reſurrection, they appear- 
ed to adhere to that in a particular manner beyond 
any other part of the Old Teſtament. Theſe men 
therefore juſlly dreaded the ſpreading of Chriſtia- 
nity aller the aſceuſion of our Lord, becauſe it was 
hell) iounded upon his reſurreCtion. 
Accordingly, therefore, when Peter and John 


had cured the lame man at the b: -autiful gate of 


the temple, and had thereby raiſed a wonderful 
expectation of themſelves among the people, the 
prieſts and Sadducees, Acts iv. clapt them up, 
and ſent them away for the firſt time with a fevere 
reprimand. Quekly aſter, when the deaths oi 
Ananias and Sapphira, and many miracles 
wrought after thoſe ſevere initances of the apo- 
ſtolical power had alarmed the prieſts, who look- 
ed upon the temple-worſhip, and conſequently 
their bread, to be ſtruck at; theſe prieſts, and 


all they that were with them, who were of tne 


ſe& of the Sadducees, impriſoned the apoſtles, 
intending to examine them in the great council 
the next day: where, when the council met, and 


the prieſts and Sadducees propoſed to proceed 


with great rigour againſt them, we find that Ga- 
maliel, a very eminent Phariſee, St Paul's ma- 
ſter, a man of great authority among the people, 
many of whoſe determinations we have ſtil] pre- 
ſerved in the body of the Jewiſh traditions, com- 
monly called the Talmud, oppoſed their heat, and 
told them, for ought they knew, the apoſtles 
might be acted by the Spirit of God, and that in 
{ſuch a caſe it would be 1 in vain to oppoſe them; 
ſince 
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ſince, if they did fo, they would only fight againſt 


God, whom they could not overcome. Gamaliel 
was ſo confiderable a man amongſt his own ſect, 


that we may reaſonably believe he ſpoke the fe nle | 


of his party, as well as his own. St Stephen's 

martyrdom came on preſently after, in which we 
do not find the Phariſees, as ſuch, had any hand; 
it is probable that he was proſecuted by thoſe who 
had before impriſoned Peter and John. One no- 
vice indeed of that ſect was ſo zealous, that he 
kept the cloaths of thoſe that ſtoned him. This 


novice, whole zeal Went beyond alt bounds, was 
the great St Paul, who was particulaily honoured 
with \ a call from heaven by which he was convert- 


ed, and he was afterwar ds, b 


God himſelf, ape 


pointed to be the apoltle of the zentiles. ÞBeiides 


irn 8. 


him, and him too reclaimed in fo glorious a man- 


ner, e _ 25 one Phariſce, 8 named or 
hinted at by 

in thole Farkiente Wh xt others ul ght do, we 
knowen -t we find the Sadducses purſuing 
St Paul even to death at his com rg 2 to Jeruſal ein, 
in the xxi of the A Nets. 1 e then, 1 
ons, owned himſelf to 8 a 1 hariſee. 


chapter, he told the Peop Me,; that he had heen bred 


on all -occati- 


up at the feet of Gamaliel, alter the ſtrickeſt man- 


ner, in the law of his fathers. In the xxi11 chap- 
ter, he told the council that he was a Phariſee, the 


ſon of a Phartiſee ; and that he was accuſed for aſſert- 


ing the hope and reſurrection of the dead, which 


was their darling doctrine. Hereupon the Phar- 
riſees ſtood by him, and tough they did not own 
our Saviour to be the M leſſi ih, yet they would 


not deny but ſome angel or ſpirit might have 


ſpoken to bim, and then, if they oppoſed bim, 
they {ſhould fight againſt God. This was the 
very argument Gamliel had uſed before. The 


VV reſurrection 
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reſurrection of our Lord, which they ſaw fo ſtre- 
nuouſly- aſſerted by the apoſtles, whoſe miracles 
they allo ſaw and owned, (Acts iv. 16.) ſeems 


to have ſtruck them, and many of them were con- 


verted (Acts xv. 5.) even without a miracle, and 


the reſi ſtood ſtill, and made no oppoſition. 


We ſee here what the part was which the Pha- 
riſees acted in this important conjuncture. Of 


the Sadducees, we meet not with one in the 


whole apoſtolic hiſtory that was converted. We 
hear of no miracles wrought to convince any of 
them, though there was an eminent one wrought 
to reclaim a Phariſee. St Paul, we ſee, after his 


_ converſion, always gloried in his having been 
bred a Phariſee. He dtd fo to the people of Je- 


rufalem, to the great council, to king Agrippa, 


and to the Philippians. 80 th: at from hence we 
may juſtly infer, that it was not their inftitution, 

which was in itſelf laudable, which our bleſſed 
Saviour found fault with, but it was their hypo- 


crily, their covetouſneſs, their oppeſſion, their o— 


vervaluing themſelves upon their zeal for the ce— 


remonial law, and their adding to that'yoke by their 


| traditions; all which were not properly eflentials 


of their inftitution that our Lord blamed. 
But I muſt not run on. What I would ob- 


ſerve, Sir, is, that Atheiſm is more dreadful, and 


would be more gricvous to human ſociety, if i: 
were inveſted with ſufficient power, than religion 


under any ſhape, where its profeſſors do at Me 


bottom believe what they profeſs. I deſpair not 
of a Papiſt's converſion, though 1 would not 
willingly he at a zealot papiſt's mercy, (and no 


proteſtant would, if he knew what popery is), © 


though he truly believes in our Saviour. But 
the Free- thiuker, who ſcarcely believes there is a 
| God, 


* 
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God, and certainly diſbelieves revelation, is a 
very terrible animal. He will talk of natural 
rights, and the juſt freedoms of mankind, no lon- 


ger than till he himſelf gets into power; and, by the 
inſtance before us, we have ſmall grounds to hope 
ſor his ſalvation, or that God will ever vouchſafe 
him ſufficient grace to reclaim him from errors, 


which have been fo immediately levelled againſt 
himſelf. | 


If theſe notions be true as J verily believe they 


are, 1 thought they might be worth publiſhing at 
this time, for which reaion they are bent in n 


manner to you by, 
I 7 Ks 


Your r m/e humble Servant; 


M. N. 


Bud ſi in hoc erro, quod animos hominum immorta- 


les ee credam, libenter erro: nec mihi hunc er- 


rorem, quo delector, dum vivo, extorquert volo; 


fin mortuus ( ut quidam mi nuti philoſophi cenſent ) 


nihil ſentiam ; non vereor, ne hunc errorem 8 
mortui philoſophi irrideant. „ Tul 


If 1 am wrong, in believing that the ſouls of men 
are immortal; I pleaſe myſelf | in my miſtake: 


nor while I live; will I ever chooſe, that this 


opinion, wherewith I am ſo much delighted, 


ſhould be wreſted from me: but if at death I 
am to be annihilated, as fome minute philoſo- 
phers imagine, I am not afraid, left thoſe. wiſe 


men, when Extinct too, ſnould laugh a at my or. 


TOT. 


| 8 E. v E R A L 1 which I have ately r re- 


ceived, give. me information, that ſome well- 


8 2 85 diſpoſcd | 
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2 8 AGAINST 1 HE MODERN 
0 [poſed perſons have taken offence at my uſing 


the word Free-thiuker as a term of reproach. TO 


let therefore this matter in a clear light, I mult 
declare, that no one can have a greater Veticration 


than myfelf "up 3 Free-thinkers of ant! guity, WhO 


acted the ſume part in thoſe timet, as the great men 


of the refofmation did in ſeveral nations of Europe, 
by exerting themſelves againſt the idolatry and in- 
ſ 


perſtition of the times in vo nich they ſived. It 
Was by this 11 ble. Im N *! He tt at See and his 


dit Ts ple Sy aS. W. tt 48 1} I the Phi! 01 lophe 18 of note. 


in Greece, ard Cicero, 55 eca, with all the learn- 


ed men of Rome, end(avoured 10 enlighten their. 


contemporaries amidlit che darkneſs and igno- 
rance in which the Won! Id was then ſurk and 


buried. 


The great points which theſe. Free thinkers 


1 
1 


| endenvoure 1 to eſtabliſh and inculcate into the 
minds of men, were, the formation of the uni- 
verſe, the lupcrintendency of Providence, the 


perſection of the divine nature, the immortality 


of the ſoul, and the future ſtate of rewards and 
punifſirnerits, They all complicd with the reli- 
gion of their country, as much as poſſible, in 
ſuch particulars as did not contradict and pervert 
theſe great and fundamental doctrines of man- 
kind. On the contrary the perſons who row 
ſet up for Free-thinkers, are fuch as endeavour, 
by a little traſh of . and ſophi iſtry, to weak- 
en and deſtroy thoſe very principles, ſor the vin- 
dication of which, freedom of thoucht at firſt 
became laudable and heroic. Theſe apoſtates 
from reaſun and good fenſe, can look at the glo- 


rious frame of nature, with out paying any ado- 


ration to him that raiſed it; can conſider the 
great revolutions in the univerſe, without lifting 
up their minds to that ſuperior power which bath 


the direction of it; can Prelume to cenſure the 


. Deity 
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Deity in his ways towards men; can level man- 


kind with the beaſts that periſh; can extinguiſh, 


in their own minds, all the pleating hopes of a u- 
ture ſtate, and lull themſeives into a ſtupid ſecu— 


rity againſt the terrors of it. If one were to 
take the word priz/f-craft out of the mouths of 


theſe lhallow montters, they would be imme» 
diatcly ſtruck dumb. It is by the help of this ſingle 
term, that they endearou to diſappoint the good 
works of the moſt learned and venerable order of 


men, and harden. the hearts of the ignorant a- 


gainſt the very light of nature, and the common 


received notions of mankind. We ought not to 


treat ſich miſcreants as theſe upon the foot of 


fair diſputants, but to pour out contempt upon 
them, and tpeak of them with feorn and infamy, 


as the peſts of ſociety, the revilers of human na- 
ture, and the blaſphemers of a Being, whom 2 


good man would rather die than hear diſhonour- 


ed. Cicero, after having mentioned the great 
heroes of knowledge, that recommended this 


4 


divine doctrine of the immortality of the foul, 
calls thofe fmail pretenders to wiidom who de- 
clared againſt it, certain minute philoſophers, 


uſing a diminutive even of the word little, to ex- 


preſs the deſpicable opinion he had of them. 
The contempt he throws upon them in another 
pail:ge, is yet more remarkable; where, to ſh:w 
the mean thoughts he entertains of them, he de- 
clares he would rather be in the wrong with Plato, 
than in the right with ſuch company. There 1s 
indeed nothing in the world fo ridiculous as one 


of theſe grave philoſophical Free-thinkers, that 
bath neither paſfions nor appetites to gratify, no 
heats of blood, nor vigour of conſtitution, that 
can turn his ſyſtems of Infidelity to his advantage, 


or raife pleaſures out of them which are incon- 


ſiſtent with the belief of an hereafter, One that 
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Kos neither wit, gall antry, mirth, or youth, to in- 
dulge by thele notions, but only a poor, Jaylels, 
wncomlo: tabſe vanity of dit ſtinguithing himſelf 
from the reſt of mankind, 15 rather to be regard- 
ed as a miſcbievobs lunatie, than a miſtaken phi— 
loſopher. A chaſte l-f1del, a ſpeculative  Liber- 
tine, is an animal that I ſhould not believe to be 
in nature, did 1 not ſometimes meet with. this 
e 0 men tha Phe 2d for che in dulgence of 
their pal Fons in the midi of a ſevere ſtud ovs life, 
and talk againſt the Immortality of the foul over 
a dich of coffee. = 1 
would tain; aſk a ninute Fhiloſcpber, what 
good be propoſes to mankind by the . publithi ing of 
his doftiines? Will they make a man a better 
citizen, or father of a W a more eee 
buſbind, friend, or fon ? Will they enlarge his 


public or private virtues, or correck an) of bis 1 


frailties or vices? What is there eith er joyful 
or glorious in fuch © Do t 07 either 
refteſh or 8 our thoughts? Dn they con- 
tribute to the bappineſs, or Fa e . dignity of hu» 
man nature? The only good that 1 have ever 
beard pretended to, is, that they baniſh terrors, 
and ſet the mind at eafe. Put whote terrors do 
they baniſh? It is certain, if there were any 
e An their arguments, they would give 
pra! rroance to minds that are in. ſtuenced by 
virtue, wp fb our, and morality, and take from us 


the only comforts ang dupp sorts 3 ck 


neſs, and old age. The minds therefore which 
they ſet at eafe, are only thoſe of impenitent 
eriminals and malefaRors, and litch.” to the 
good of mankind, ſhould be a perpetual | terror 
and alarm. 

1 muſt confeſs, nothing is more uſual than ſor 
2 Free-thinker, in proportion as the inſolence of 
ſcepticiſm is abated in him by years ar-! know- 


ledges 
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ledge, or humbled or beaten down hy ſorrow or 


ſickneſs, to reconcile himlelt to the general con- 


ceptions of reaſonable creatures; fo that we fre- 


nently {ee the apoſtates turning 170 their revolt 
ward tbe end of their lives, and employing the 
refuſe of their parts, in promoting thoſe truths 
which they had before endeavoured to invalidate. 


The biſtory of a gentleman in France is very 


well known, who was fo zealous a promoter of In- 
fidelity, that he had got together a {tlect company 


of diſciples, and travelled. into all parts of the 
king dont to make converts. In the midſt of his 
ſantaſtical ſucceſs, he fell fick, and was reclaim- 


ed r fech a fe NE of his condition, that aſter he 


hid paſſad ſome time in great agonies and horrors 


of mind, he begged 7 1. who had the care &f 


burving him, to diefs his body in the habit of 
2 Capuchin, that the - al might not run away 


with it: and, to do further jultice upon him- 
25 defired them to tie a halter about his neck, 


as a mark of that 1p! ce pun} 3 which, 


in his own thoughts, he had 10 jult e 
ved. 


I would not have e perſecution 10 far diſgraced, as 
to wiſh theſe vermin might be animadve Red on by 
any legal penalties; though L think it would be high- | 
-y: reaſonable e, that thoſe few of them, who die in 


the profeſſions of their Infidelity, ſhould have 


ſuch tokens of infamy fixed upon them, as might 


diſtinguiſh thoſe bodies which are given up by 


the owners to oblivion and putrefa ction, from 


thoſe which reſt in hope, and ſhall riſe in glory. 


But, at the ſame time that 1 am againſt doing 
them the honour of the notice of our laws, which 
ought not to ſuppoſe there are ſuch criminals in 


being, 1 have often wondered, how thy can be 
tolerated in any mixed converſations, while they 
are venting theſe abſurd opinions; and ſhould 


thinks 7 
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think, that if, on any ſuch occaſions, half a do- 
zen of the moſt robuſt Chriſtians in the compa- 
ny would lead one of theſe geritlemen to a pump, 
or convey him into a blanket, they would do 
very good fervice both to church and ſtate. I do 
not know how the Jaw ſtands in this particular, 


but I hope, whatever knocks, bangs, or thumps, - 


might be given with ſuch an honeſt intention, 
would not be conſtrued-as a breach of the peace. 
I dare fay, they would not be returned by the per- 
ſon who receives them; for whatever theſe fools 
may ſay, in the vanity of their hearts, they are too 
wiſe to riſk their lives upon the uncertainty of 
their opinions. 

When I was a young man about this town, I 
frequented the ordinary of the Black horſe in 
Holburn, where the perſon that uſually prefided 
at the table was a rough old faſhioned gentleman, 
who, according to the cuſtoms of thoſe times, 
had been tne major and preacher of a regiment. 


It bappened one day that a noiſy young officer, 
bred in France, was venting ſome new-fargled 


notions, and ſpeaking, in the gaiety of his hu- 
mour, againit the diſpenſations of Providence. 
The major at firſt only defired him to talk more 
reſpectfully of one for whom all the company 
bad an honour; but finding him run on in his 
extravagance, began to reprimand him after a 
more ſerious manner. Young man! ſaid he, do 
not abuſe your benefactor, whilſt you are eating 
his bread. Conſider whoſe air you breathe, 


whoſe preſence you are in, and who it is that 


gave you the power of that very ſpeech which you 
make uſe of to his diſhonour. The young fellow, 
who thought to turn matters into a jeſt, aſked bim, 
if he was going to preach ? But, at the fame time, 
defired him to take care what be ſaid when he 


ſpoke to a man of honour. A man of honour 


ſay 
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fays the major; thou art an Infidel and a blaſ— 
phemer, and I ſhall uſe thee as-ſach. In ſhort, 
the quarrel ren ſo bigb, that the major was deſi- 
red to walk out. Ur on their coming into the 
garden, the od fehew adviſed his antegoriſt to 
cenſider the place into which one paſs might 
drive him; ; but finding him grow upon, him to a 
degree of ſcurrility, as believing tne advice pro- 
ceeded from fear; Sirrab, ſays he, if a thunder- 
bolt does not ſtrike thee dead before I come at 


thee, I ſhall not fail to chaſtiſe thee ſor thy pro- 


fanencſs to thy Maker, and thy faucineſs to his 
ſervant. Upon this he drew his fword, and. cft- 
ed out with a loud voice, © Ihe fword of the 
« Lord and of Gideon, “ which fo terrified his 
antagoniſt, that he wo immeqliately diſarmed, 
and thrown upon bis knees, In this poſture be 


begged his life; but the major refuſed to grant 
it, before he had aſked pardon for his offence in 


412 


a ſhort extemporary prayer, which the old gentle- 
man diQated to him upon the hot, and which bis 
proſelyte repeated after "him, in the preſence of the 


whole ordinary, that were now gathered about 


him in the garden. 
Sr 


Immortaliiy of the foul, and a future flate. 


Inter ſiluas academi quærere verum. 


Hos. lib. II. e 2. v. 45+ 


To ſearch out truth in acadcm? 0 groves. 


II E coviſe of my 1 0 ton * led me 


inſenſibly into a ſubject upon which I al- 
ways meditate with great delight, I mean the 


immor N | 


* See Speclator, Vol. q . No. 11 ; 
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214 IMMORTALITY or Taz SOUL, 
d Immortality of the ſoul. I was yeſterday walk 


ing alone in one of my friends woods, and loſt 


my ſelf in it very agreeably, as I was running over 


in my mind the ſeveral arguments that eſtabliſh. 
this great point, which is the baſs of morality, 
and the ſource of all the pleaſing hopes, and ſecret 


Joys, that can ariſe in the heart of a reaſonable 
creature. I conſidered thoſe ſeveral proofs 
drawn, 

Firft, From the nature of the ſoul itſelf, ard 
particularly its immatcriality; which, though no 
abſolutely neceſfary to the eternity of its durati- 
on, has, 1 think, been evinced to almoſt a demon- 
ſtration. 

Secondly, From its poſſions and ſentiments, as 
particulariy ficm its love of exifience, its horror 


of annihilation, and its hopes of immortality, with 
that ſecret ſatisfaction which it finds in the prac- _ 
tice of virtue, and that unealineſs which lollows 1 in 


it upon the commiſhon of vice. 


Thirdly, From the nature of the ſupreme B 99 
W hoſe juſtice, gooducſs, wiſdom, and veracity, are 


all concerned in this great point. 


But among theſe and other excellent arguments 


for the immortality of the ſoul, there is one drawn 
from the perpetual progreſs of the ſoul to its per- 
fection, without a poſſibility of ever arriving at it; 
Which is a hint that I do not remember to have 
ſeen opened and improved by others who have 
written on this ſubject, though it ſeems to me to 
carry a great weight with it. How can it enter 
into the thoughts of man, that the fou!, which 1s 
capable of ſuch. immenſe perfections, and of re- 
ceivipg new improvements to all eternity, ſhall 


fall away into nothing almoſt as ſoon as it is crea- 


ted? Are ſuch abilities made for no purpoſe? A 
brute arrives at a point of perfection that he can 
never paſs; in a ry ears he has all the endow- 

ments 
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ments he is capable of; and were he to live ten 


thouſand more, would be the ſame thing he is at 
preſent. Were a human ſoul thus at a ſtand in her 


accompliſhments, were her faculties to be full blown, 


and incapable of further enlargements, I could 


imagine it might fall away infenfibly, and drop at 
once into a ſtate of annihilation. But can we be« 


lieve a thinking being, that is in a perpetual pro- 


greſs of improvements, and travelling on from per- 


fection to perfection, aſter having juſt looked abroad 


into the works of its Creator, and made a few diſ- 


coveries of his infinite goodneſs, wiſdom, and power, 


muſt periſh at her firſt ſet:ing out, and in the very 


beginning of her inquiries ? 


A man conſidered in his preſent ſtate, ſeems 
only ſent into the world to propagate his kind. He 
provides himſelf with a ſuccellor, and ieee | 


quits his poſt to make room for him. 


— Flares 
Heredem alterius, velut unda ſupervenit undam. 


Hor. liv. II. . 2. v. 175. 


Heir urges on his predeceſſor heir, 
e impelüng wave. 


He does not ſeem born to enjoy life, but to deli- 
ver it down to others. This 1s not ſurpriſing to 


conſider in animals, which are formed far our 


uſe, and can finiſh their buſineſs in a ſhort life. 


\ The ſilk-worm, after having ſpun her talk, lays 
her eggs and dies. But a man can never have 
taken in his full meaſure of knowledge, bas not 


time to ſubdue his paſſions, eſtabliſh his ſoul in 
virtue, and come up to the perfection of his 
nature, before he is hurried off the 

Would an infinitely wiſe Being make ſuch 
rious creatures for ſo mean a purpoſe ? 


delight i in the production of ſuch abortive intel- 
; ligences, 


ſtage. 


glo- 
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ligences, ſuch ſhort-lived reaſonable beings? Would 
he give us talents that are not to be exerted ? ca- 
pacities that are never to be gratified ? How can 
we find that wiſdom, which ſhines through all his 
works, in the formation of man, without looking 
on this world as only a nuriery ſor the next? and 
believing, that the ſeveral generations. of rational 
creatures, which riſe up and diſappear in ſuch quick 
ſucceſhons, are only to receive their firſt rudiments 


of exiſtence here, and afterwards to be traniplanted 
into a more friendly climate, ade they may 


ſpread. and flouriſh to all eternity ? 

There is not, in my opinion, a more pleaſing 
and triumphant conſideration in religion than this, 
of the perpetual progreis which the foul makes to- 
wards the perfection of its nature, without ever ar- 
riving at a period in it. 'io look upon the foul. 


as going on from ſtrength to ſtrength; to conſider 


that ſhe is to ſhine for ever with new eh of 


glory, and brighten to all eternity; that ſhe will 
be ſtill adding virtue to virtue, and knowledge to 


knowledge z carries in it ſomething wonderfully 
agreeable to that ambition which is natural to the 


mind of man, Nay, it mult be a proſpect pleaſing 


to God himſelf, to fee his creation for ever beauti— 
fying in his eyes, and drawing nearer to him, by 


greater degrees of reſemblance. 


Methinks this ſingle conſideration of the pro- 


greſs of an infinite ſpirit to perfection, will be ſuſſt- 
cient to extinguiſh all envy in inferior natures, 
and all contempt in ſuperior. That cherubim, 


which now appzars as a god to a human foal, 


knows very Wells that the period will come about 


in eternity, when the human ſoul ſhall be as per- 
ſet as 75 bimſelf now is: nay, when the ſhall 


Jook dow n upon that degree of perſeQion, a8 
much 
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much as ſhe now falls ſhort of it. It is true, the 
higher nature (till advances, and by that means 
preſerves his diſtance and ſuperiority in the ſcale” 
of being; but he knows how bigh ſocver the ſta- 
tion is, of which he itands potleſied at preſent, 
the inferior nature will at length mount up to it, 
and ſhine forth in the ſame degree of glory. 

With what aſtoniſhment and vencration may 
we look into our own fouls, where there ate ſuch 
hidden ſtores of virtue and knowledge, fuch in- 
exhauited ſources of perfection ! We know not 
yet what we thall be, nor will it ever enter into 


always in reſerve for him. The foul conſidered 


the heart of man to conceive the glory that will be 
_— 


with ics Creator, is like one of thoſe mathemati- 
cal lines that may draw nearer to another for all 


| eternity, without a poſſibility of touching it: and 
1 can there be a thought ſo tranſporting, as to con- 
f ſider ourſelves in theſe perpetual approaches to him, 
1. who is not only the ſandard. ot . but of 
a I happineſs ! | 
: $ 


Neſeis quomod: inharet in mentibus quaſi ſeculorum 
guoddam augurium ſuturorum ; idque in maxi- 
mis, ingenus altiſſintiſg ue aniinis exiftit maxime 


et apparet facillime. Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. : 


There is, I know not how, deeply imprinted in 
the minds of men, a certain preſage, as it were, 
of a future exiſtence; and this takes the deepeit 
root, and is mot diſcoverable in the greateſt 5 
geniuſes and moſt elevated minde. 


To the SPEC AOR. 


8 EC: 
: AM fully perſuaded, that: one of the beſt 
5 ſprings of generous and worthy actions, is 


9 the having generous and worthy thoughts of our- 
; T lelves. 


218 IMMORTALITY or Taz SOUL, 
ſelves. Whoever has a mean opinion of the dig- 
nity of his nature, will act in no higher a rank 


than he has allotted himſelf in his own eſtimation. 


If he confiders: his being as circumſcribed by the 
Uncertain term of a few years, his deſigns will be 
contracted into the ſame narrow ſpan he imagines 
is to bound his exiſtence, How can he exalt his 
thoughts to any thing great and noble, who only 
believes, that, aſter a ſhort turn on the ſtage of 
this world, he is to ſink into oblivion, and to 
loſe his conſciouſneſs for ever? 

For this reaſon, I am of opinion, that ſo uſeful 
and elevated a contemplation, as that of the ſouls 


immortality, cannot be reſumed too often. There 


is not a more improving exerciſe to the human 
mind, than to be ſrequently reviving its own great 
privileges and endowments ; nor a more effectual 
means to awaken in us an ambition raiſed above 
low objects, and lictle purſuits, than to value our- 
ſelves as heirs of eternity. „ 

It is a very great ſatisfaction to conſider the beſt 
and wiſeſt of mankind, in all nations and ages, 
aſſerting as with one voice, this their birth-rigbt, 


and to find it ratiſied by an expreſs revelation. At 


the ſame time, if we turn our thoughts inward up- 
on ourſelves, we may meet with a kind of ſecret 
ſenſe concurring with the proofs of our own im- 
mortality. 5% 

You have, in my opinion, raiſed a good pre- 
ſumptive argument from the increaling appetite 
the mind has to knowledge, and to the extending 
its own faculties, which cannot be accompliſhed, 
as the more reſtrained perfection of lower creatures 
may, in the limits of a ſhort life. I think another 
probable conjecture may be raiſed from our appe- 
tite to duration itſelf, and from a reflection on 
our progreſs through the ſeveral ſtagæs of it. We 
are complaining, as you obſerve in a former fre- 
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culation; of the ſhortneſs of life, and yet are per- 


petually hurrying over the parts of it, to arrive at 
certain little ſettlements, or imaginary points of 
reſt, which are diſperſed up and down in it. 


| Now, let us conſider what happens to us when 


we arrive at theſe imaginary points of reſt. Do 
we ſtop our motion, and fit down ſatisfied in the 

ſettlement we have gained? or are we not remo- 
ving the boundary, and marking out new points 


of reſt, to which we preſs forward with the like 
eagerneſs, and which ceaſe to Le ſuch, as faſt as 


we attain them? Our caſe 1s like that of a tra- 
veller upon the Alps, who ſhould fancy that the 
top of the next hill mult end his journey, becauſe 


it terminates bis proſpect; but he no ſooner ar- 
rives at it, than he ſees new ground and other hills 


beyond it, and continues to travel on as before, 
This is fo plainly every man's condition in life, 
that there is no one who has obſerved any thing, 
but may ovlerve, that as faſt as his time wears a- 
way, his appetite to ſomething future remains. 
Tre uſe therefore I would make cf it, is this; 
that ſince nature (as ſome love to expreſs it) does 


nothing in vain; or, to ſpeak properly, ſince the 


Author of our being has planted no wandering 
paſhon in it, no deſire which has not its object, 


futurity is the proper object of the paſſion ſo con- 
ſtantly exercifed about it; and this reſtleſſneſs in 
the preſent, this albgning. ourſelves over to farther 


ſtages of duration, this ſucceſſive graſping at lome- 
what ſtill to come, appears to me (whatever it ma 
to others) as a kind of inſtinct, or natural [ymp- 


tom, which the mind of man has of 1 its own im- 
ee 


I take it at the fans time for granted, that the 


immortality of the ſoul is ſufficiently eſtabliſhed 
| by other arguments: and if ſo, this appetite, which 
| otherwiſe would be very unaccountable, and ab- 


12 — ſurd | 
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ſurd, ſeems very reaſonable, and adds ſtrength to 


the elan But I am amazed, when 1 con- 
ſider there are creatures capable of thought, who, 
in ſpite of every argument, can form to themſelves 
a ſullen ſatisfaction in thinking otherwiſe. There 
is ſomething fo pititully mean in the inverted am- 
bition of that man who can hope for annihilation, 
and hogs himſelf to think, that his whole fabric 

ſhall one d. * crunbie into duſt, and mix with the 
maſs of inanimate beings, that it equally deſerves 
our. admiration and pity. © The myſtery of ſuch 
men's unbelief is not hard to be penetrated ; and 
indeed amounts to nothing more than a ſordid 
hope that they ſhall not be immortal, becauſe they 
dare not be ſo. 


"This brings me back to my firſt. obſervation, 


and gives me occaſion to fay further, that as wor- 
thy actions ſpring from worthy thoughts, ſo wor- 
thy thoughts are likewiſe the conſequence of wor- 
thy actions: but the wretch who has degraded 
him ſcif below the character of immortality, is very 
willing to reſign his pretenſfons to it, and to ſub- 
ſtitute, in its room, a dark negative Tp ppacts in 
the extinction of his being. 

The admirable Shakeſpeare has given us a very 
ſtrong image of the unfupported condition of ſuch 
a perſon in his laſt minutes, in the ſecond part of 
Tung Henry VI. where cardinal Beaufort, who 
ki been concerned in the murder of the good 
7 ke Humphrey, is repreſented on his deatli-bed. 
After ſome ſhort confuſed ſpeeches, which ſhew 
an Imagination diſturbed with guilt, juſt as he is 
expiring, Ang Henry ſtanding by him, full of 
cempaſhon, ſays, 

Lord Cardinal ! if thou chinkeſt on | heaven? 8 
| . 

Hold up thy band, make fignal of that hope 
He dies, and makes no le f 
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The deſpair which is here ſhewn, without a 
word or action on the part of tha dying perſon, is 


beyond what could be painted by the molt forcible 
expreſſions whatever. 

1 ſhall not purſue this thought further, but on- 
ly add, that as annihilation is not to be had with 
a wiſh, ſo it is the molt abject thing in the world 
to with it. What are honour, fame, wealth, or 
power, when compared with the generous expec- 
tation of a being without end, and a happineſs a- 
dequate to that beipg! I am, 


E 
Your moſt obedient, 
humble {ervant, | 
4 5 . 
EY FIG * 7 cops * Gloy. Euripid. 


To live in Joyſul hope becomes the wiſe. 


1 time prefent ſeldom affords ſucient 


employment to the mind of man. Ovjects 
of pain or pleaſure, love or admiration, do not lie 


thick enough together in life to keep the foul in 
conſtant action, and ſupply an immediate exerciſe 
to its faculties. 


In order therefore to remedy this 
defect, that the mind may not want buſineſs, but 
always have materials for thinking, ſhe is endued 


with certain powers that can recal what 1 15 paſledg 


and anticipate what is to come. 

That wonderful faculty which we call the me- 
mory, 1s perpetually looking back, when we 
have nothing preſent to entertain us. It is ſike 


thoſe repoſitories in ſeveral animals, that are filled 
wich ſtores of their former food, on which they 


may ruminate when their preſent paſture fails. 
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As the memory. relieves the mind in her vacant 


moments, and prevents any chaſms of thought 
by ideas, of what is paſt, we have other faculties 
that agitate and employ her upon what is to come. 


Theſe are the paſſions of hope and fear. 


By thele two paſhons we reach forward into 


Wenrity, and bring up to our pigſent thoughts ob- 
jects. that lie hid in the remoteit depths of time. 
We ſuffer miſery, and enjoy happincis, before they 
are in being: we can ſet the ſun and ſtars forward, 


or Joſe ſight of them by wandering into thoſe reti- 


red parts of eternity, when tac heavens and carth 
{hall be no more. 

By the WAY, who can Imagine, that the exiſtence 
of a creature 1s to be circumſcribed by time, whoſe 


thoughts are not? But I ſhall, in this paper, con- 


fine my ſelf to that particular patron which 0 
by the name of Fefe. 


Our actual enjoyments are ſo ſew and tanllenk; 


that man would be a very miſerable being, were 


he not endued with this paſhon, which gives him 

a taſte of thoſe good things that mey poſhbly come 
into his puliciion, © We fhuuld hope for every 
thing that is good,” ſays the old poet Linvs, be- 
cauſe there is nothing which may not be Loped for, 


and nothing but what the gods are able to give us.” 


Hope quickens all the- ſtill parts of life, and 
keeps the mind awake in her moſt remiſs and in— 
dolent hoprs. It gives habitual ferenity and good 


humour. It is a kind of vital heat in the foul that 


ch-ers and? gladdens her, when ſhe does not attend 


to it. It makes pain eaſy, and labour pleaſant. 
Beſide thefe ſeveral advantages which riſe from 


hope, there is another which is none of the leaſt, 
and that is, its great efficacy in preſerving us 
from ſetting too high a value on preſent enjoy- 
ments. The ſaying of Czfar is very well known. 
| When he bad given away all his eſtate in gratui- 


ties 


ex... B+ | Sil. LS. 
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ties among his friends, one of them aſked what 
he had left for himſelf? To which that great 
man replied, Hope. IIis natural magnanimity 


hindered him from prizing what he was certain- 
ly poſſeſſed of, and turned all his thoughts upon 


ſomething more valuable that be had in view. 


I queſtion not but every reader will draw a mo- 


ral from this ſtory, and apply it to himſelf with- 
out my direction. 


The old ſtory of Pandora's box, (which many 
of the learned believe was formed among the 


Hcathen upon the tradition of the fall of man), 


ſhews us how deplorable a ſtate they thought the 
prefent life, without hope. To ſet foith the 
utmoſt condition of miſery, they tell us, that our 


forefather, according to the Pagan theology, had 
a great veſſel preſented him by Pandora: upon 
- his lifting up the lid of it, ſays the fable, there 


fiew out all the calamites and dittempers incident 
to men, from which, till that time, they had 
been altogether exempt. Hope, who had been 


incloſed in the cup with ſo much bad company, 


inſtead of flying Gif with the reſt, ſtuck ſo cloſe | 
to the lid of it, that it was ſhut down upon her. 
I ſhall make but two reflections upon what 1 
have hithero ſaid. Firſt, That no kind of life 
is ſo happy as that which is full of hope, eſpe- 
cially wben the hope is well grounded, and when 
the object of it is of an exalted kind, and in its 
nature proper to make the perſon happy who 


enjoys it. This propoſition muſt be very evident 


to thoſe who conſider how few are the preſent en- 


joyments of the moſt happy man, and how inſuf- 
ficient to give him an entire ſ. itisfaCtion and acqui- 
eſcence in them. 


My next obſervation is this, That a religious life 


is that which moſt abounds in a well- grounded 
hope, and ſuch an one as is fixed on objects that 


Ale 


- 
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are capable of making us entirely happy. This 
hope in a religious man, is much more ſure and 
certain than the hope of any temporal bleſhng, as 
it is ſtrengthened not only by reaton, but by taith, 
It has, at the ſame time, its eye perpetually fixed 
on that ſtate, which implies, in the very notion 
of it, the molt full, and the molt complete hap- 
pineſs. 

I have before ſhewn, how the influence of hope 
in general ſweetens life, and makes our pre- 
ſent condition ſupportable, if not pleaſing ; but a 
religious hope has itill greater advantages. It 
not *only bears up the mind under her ſufferings, 
but makes her rejoice in them, as they may be the 
inſtruments of procuring her the great and ulti- 
mate end of all her hope. 

Religious hope has likewiſe this advantage above 

any other kind of hope, that it is able to revive the 
dying man, and to fill his mind, not only with 
ſecret comfort and refreſhment, but . ſometimes 
with rapture and tranſport. He triumphs in his 
agonies, whilſt the ſou] ſprings forward with 
delight to the great object which ſhe has always 
had in view, and leaves the body with an expec- 
tation of being reunited to her in a glorious and 

joyful reſurrẽction. 

I ſhall conclude this eſſay with thoſe emphati- 
cal expreſſions of a lively hope, which the Pſalm- 
iſt made uſe of in the midſt of thoſe dangers 
and adverſities which ſurrounded him: for the 
following paſſage had its preſent and perſonal, as 
well as its ſuture and prophetic ſenſe. “ 1 have 
& ſet the Lord always before me: becauſe he is at 
„ my right hand, I ſhall not be moved. Therefore 
« my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth: my 
“ fleſh alſo ſhall reſt in hope. For thou wilt not 
« leave my ſoul in hell; neither wilt thou ſuffer 
E thine holy One to ſee corruption. Thou wilt 

; ew 
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« ſhew me the path of life: in thy preſence, is 
« fulnefs of joy, at thy right hand there are plea- 
“ ſures for evermore. ” 


[4 ; 7 7 9 
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For we are his offspring, Acts xvii. 28. 
To the SPECTATOR 


81K, 
'F has been uſual to remind perſons of rank, 
on great occaſions in life, of their race 185 
quality, and to what expeCctationsthey were born; 


that, by contidering what is worthy of them, they 


may be withdrawn from mean purſuits, and en- 
couraged to laudable undertakings. Tbis is turn- 


ing nobility into a principle of virtue, and making 
it productive of merit, as it is under ſtood to have 


been originally a reward of it. 
It is for the like reaſon, I imagine, that you 
have, in ſome of your ſpeculations, afferted to 


your readers the dignity of human nature. But 


you cannot be infenfible, that this is a controvert- 
ed doctrine : there are authors who conſider hu- 


man nature in a very different view: and books 
of maxims have been written to ſhew the falfity 


of all human virtues. The reflect ions which are 


made on this ſubject uſually take ſome tincture 


from the tempers and characters of thoſe that 
make them. Politicians can reſolve the moſt 
ſhining actions among men into artifice and ,de- 


ſign; others, who are ſoured by diſcontent, re- 


pulſes, or ill uſage, are apt to miſtake their ſpleen 
for philoſophy. Men of profligate lives, and 


ſuch as find themſelves incapable of riſing to any 
diſtinction among their fellow creatures, are for 
Pulling down all appearances of merit, which 
7 ſeem 
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ſeem to upbraid them : and fatyriſts deſcribe no- 
thing but deformity. From all theſe hands we 


have ſuch draughts of mankind as are repreſent- 
ed in thoſe burleſque pictures, which the Italians 
call Caracaturas ; where the art conſiſts in pre- 


ſerving, amidit diſtorted proportions, and aggra— 


vated features, ſome diſtinguiſhing likeneſs of the 


perſon, but in ſuch a manner as to transform the 
moſt agreeable beauty into the moſt odious mon- 


„„ „„ 
It is very difingenuous to level the beſt of man- 


kind with the worſt, and for the faults of parti - 
culars to degrade the whole ſpecies. Such me— 
thods tend not only to remove a man's good opi- 
nion of others, but to deſtroy that reverence for 
himſelf which is a great guard of innocence, and 


a ſpring of virtue 


It is true indeed, that there are ſurpriſing mix- 


tures of beauty and deformity, of wiſdom and 


folly, virtue and vice, in the human make ; ſuch 


a diſparity is found among numbers of the ſame 
kind, and every individual, in ſome © inſtances, 
or at ſome times, is fo unequal to himſelf, that 


man ſeems to be the moſt wavering and incon— 
ſiſtent being in the whole creation. So that the 
queſtion in morality, concerning the dignity of 
our næture, may at firſt fight appear like ſome 


difficult queſtions in natural philofophy, in which 
the arguments on both ſides feem to be of equal 


ſtrength. But as I began with conſidering this 
point as it relates to action, I ſhall here borrow 


an admirable reflection from Monſieur Paſcal which 


I-think ſets it in its proper light, 


Et is of dangerous conſequence,” ſays he, 
“ to repreſent to man how near he is to the level 
of beaſts, without ſhewing him at the ſame time 


bis greatneſs. It is likewiſe dangerous to let him 
ſee his greatneſs without his meanneſs. It is 
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ther; but very beneſicial that he ſhould be made 
ſenſible of both.“ Whatever imperfections we 
may have in our nature, it is the buſineſs of re- 
ligion and virtue to reCtify them, as far as is con- 


ſiltent with our prefent ſtate. In the mean time, 
it is no ſmall encouragement to generous minds, 


to conſider that we ſhall put them all off with 
our mortality. 


tion with which the Jews approached their Kings, 
© king, live for ever ! 


may be addreſſed to the loweſt and moſt deſpiſed 


mortal among us, under all the infirmities and di- 


ſtreſſes with which we ſee him ſurrounded. And 


whoever believes the immortality of the ſoul, wall 


not need a better argument for the dignity of 
his nature, nor a ſtronger incitement to action 


ſuitable to it. 


1 am naturally led by this refletion to a ſubject 
1 have already touched upon in a former letter, 
and cannot without pleaſure call to mind the 
thoughts of Cicero to this purpoſe, in the cloſe 


of his book concerning old age. Every one who 


is acquainted with his writings will remember, 


that the elder Cato is introduced in that dif- 
courſe as the ſpeaker, and Scipio and Lelius as 


his auditors. This venerable perſon is repreſent- 
ed looking forward as it were from the verge of 
extreme old age, into a future ſtate, and riſing 


into a contemplation on the unperiſhable part of 
his nature, and its exiſtence after death. I ſhall 


collect a part of his diſcourſe ; and, as you have 
formerly offered ſome arguments for the ſoul's im- 
mortality, agreeable both to reaſon and the Chriſ- 


tian doctrine, I believe your readers will not be 


diſpleaſed to ſee how the ſame great truth ſhines i in, 8 


che omp of Roman eloquence, 
* 6 This,” 
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more dangerous yet to leave him ignorant of ei- 


That ſublime manner of ſaluta- 
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„„This,“ ſays Cato, © is my firm perſuaſion, 


that Gince the human ſoul exerts itſelf with fo 
great activity; ſince it has ſuch a remembrance 
of the paſt, ſuch a concern for the future ; ſince 
It is enriched with ſo many arts, ſciences, and 
diſcoveries, it 1s impoſſible but the being which 
contains all theſe muſt be immortal.“ 


The elder Cyrus, juſt before his death, is te 


preſented by Xenophon ſpeaking after this man— 
ner: „ Tnink not, my deareſt children, that 
when I depart from you I ſhall be no more; 
but remember, that my ſoul, even while | lived 
among you, was inviſible to you; yet by my ac- 
tions you were ſenſible it exiſted in this body. 


Believe it thereſore exiſting ſtill though it be 


ſtill unſeen. How quickly would the Pond 


of illuſtrious men periſh after death, if their 


ſouls performed nothing to preſerve heir fame? 
For my own part, | could never think that the 


ſoul, while in a mortal ny; lives; but when 


| departed out of it, dies; or that its conſciouſneſs 
is loſt, when it 1s diſcharged out of an unconſci- 


ous habitation. _ But when it is freed from all 


corporeal alliance, then it truly exiſts. Further, 
ſince the human frame is broken by death, tell 


us what becomes of its parts? {t is viſible whe- 


ther the materials of other beings are tranſlated, 
namely, to the ſource from whence they had their 


birth. The ſoul alone, neither preſent nor depart- 


ed, is the object of our eyes.” 
Thus Cyrus. But to proceed: * No one ſhall 
perſuade me, Scipio, that your wortby father, or 


your grandfathers Paulus and Africanus, or Afri- 
canus his father, or uncle, or many other excellent 


men whom I need not name, performed ſo many 


actions to*' be remembered by poſterity, without 


being ſenſible that futurity was their right. And, 
if [ me be allowed an old man's privilege, to 
ſpeak 


low him. And 2 | might appear t 
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ſpeak of myſelf, do you think I would have en- 
dured the fatigue of ſo many weariſome days and 
nights, both at home and abroad, if I imagined. 
that the ſame boundary which is ſet to my life muſt 
terminate my glory? Were it not more deſirable 
to have worn out my days in eaſe and tranquillity, 
free from labour, and without emulation? Bur 
1 know not how my ſoul has always raifed itſelf, 
and looked forward on ſututity, in this view and 


expectation, that when it hall depart out of life, 


it {hall ther, live for ever; and if this were not. 
true, that the mind is immortal, the fouls of the 
moſt worthy wouid not, above all others, have the 
ſtrongeſt impulſe to glory. | : : 

« What beſides this is the cauſe that the wiſeſt 
men die with the greateſt equanimity, the igno- 
rant with the greateſt concern? Does it not ſeem, 
that thoſe minds which have the moſt extenſive 
views, foreſer they are removirg to a happier con- 
dition, which thoſe of a narrower ſiglit do nut per— 
ceive! |, for my part, am tranſported with the hope 
of ſeeing your anceſtors, whom I have honoured 
and loved, and am earneſtly deſirous of meeting 
not only thoſe excellent perſons whom I have 
known, but thoſe too of whom I have heard and 
read, and of whom 1 mytelf have written; nor 
would I be detained from fo pleaſing a journey. O 
happy day! when I ſhajl eſcape from this crowd, 


this keap of pollution, and be admitted to that di- 


vive aſiembly of exalted ſpirits! when I ſhall go, 
not oniy to thoſe great perſons I have named, but 
to my Cato, my ſon, than whom a better man was 


never born, and whoſe funeral-rites J myſelf per. 


formed, whereas he ought rather to have attended 
mine. Yet has not his foul deſerted me, but ſeemin 
to caſt back x look on me, is gone before to thoſe 
habitations to which it was ſenſible I ſhould” fol- 


o have 
borne 
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my loſs with courage, I was not unaffected with 
it, but I comforted myſelf in the aſſurance that it 
wouid not be long before we ſhould meet again, 
and be divorced no more.” £5 


Jam, Sir, &c. 


ec morti ee locum Virg. Georg. IV. v. 226. 
No room is left for death. . DRTDEN. 


Lewd young ſellow ſeeing an aged hermit go 

A. by him bare-toot, “ Father,” ſays he, “you 
are in a very miſerable condition if there is not a- 
nother world.“ True ſon,” ſaid the hermit; © but 
what is thy condition if there is?“ Man is a crea- 
ture deſigned for two different ſtates of being, or 


rather for two different lives. His firlt life is ſhort 


and tranſient; his ſecond permanent and laſting. 
The queſtion we are all concerned in, is this. Ia 
which of theſe two lives it is our chief intereſt to 
make ourſelves happy? Or, in other words, Whe— 
ther we ſhould endeavour to ſecure to ourſelves the 
pleaſures and gratifications of a life which is uncer- 
tain and precarious, and, at its utmoſt length, of 
a very inconſiderable duration; or to ſecure to 
ourſeives the pleaſures of a life which is fixed and 
ſettled, and will never end? Every man, upon 
the firſt hearing of this queition, knows very well 
which fide of it he ougtt to cloſe with. But how- 
ever right we are in theory, it 1s plain, that in 
practice we adhere to the wrong {ide of the queſti- 
on. We make proviſion for this life, as though it 


were never to have an end, and for the other life, 


as though it were never to have a beginning. 
Should a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who is a ſtran- 
ger to human nature, accidentally alight upon the 
earth, and take a ſurvey of its inhabitants; what 
would his notions of us be? Would not he think 
Hi: N that 
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that we are a ſpecies of beings made for quite dif- 


ſerent ends and purpoſes than what we really are?! 
Muſt not he imagine that we were placed in this 
world to get riches and honours? Would not he 
think that it was our duty to toil after wealth, and 


ſtation, and title? Nay, would not he believe 


we were forbidden poverty by threats of eternal 
puniſhment, and enjoined to purtue our pleaſures 
under pain of damnation! He would certainly 1- 
magine, that we were influenced by a ſcheme of 


duties quite oppohte to thofe which are indeed 


preſcribed to us. And truly, according to fuch 
an imagination, he mult conclude that we are a 
ſpecies of the moſt obedient creatures in the üni— 
verſe ; that we are conſtant to cur duty; and that 
we keep a fteady eye on the end for which we were 
ſent hither. e 


But how great would be his aſtoniſhment, when 
he learned, that we were beings not deſigned to 
_exilt in this world above threeſcore and ten years? 


and that the greateſt part of this buſy ſpecies fall 


ſhort even of that age? How would he be loſt in 
horror and admiration, when he ſhould know that 


this ſet of creatures, who lay ont all their endea- 
vours for this life, which ſcarce deſerves the name 


of exiitence; when, I ſay, he ſhould know that this 
ſet of creatures are to exiſt to all eternity in another 


life, ſor which they make no preparations? No- 


thing can be a greater diſgrace to reaſon, than that 


men, who are perſuaded of theſe two different 
ſtates of being, ſhould be perpetually employed in 


providing for a life of threefcore and ten years, and 
neglecting to make proviſion for that, which, after 


many myriads of years will be ſtill new, and ſtill 
beginning; eſpecially when we conſider that our 


endeavoufs for making ourſelves great, or rich, or 


honourable, or whatever elſe we place our happineſs 
in, may, after all, prove unſucceſsful; whereas, 
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2312 IMMORTALITY or THE SOUL, 
if we conſtantly and ſincerely endeavour to make 
_ ourfeIves happy in the other life, we are ſure tht 
our endeavours wan facceed, and that we ſhall not 
be dilappointed of our hope. 

The following queſtion is ſtarted by o one of the 
ſchoolmen. Beppoſing the whole body of the 
earth were a gecat ball or maſs of the fineſt ſand, 
and that a ſingle grain or particle of this fand 
Thowd be enmbilated every thouſind years; ſup- 
poſing then I you had it in your choice to be 
happy a the while this prodigious maſs of ſand was 
confuraing * >y this Low me thod till there was not 
a grain Ci it left, on condition you were to be mi- 
ſerable for ever after; or ſuppoſing that you might 
be happy tor ever after, on condition you would be 
miſerable till the whole mais of ſand were thus an- 
nibilated, at the rate of one ſand in a thouſand 
years: which of theſe two caſes would you make 

your choice: 

It muſt be ton feilen in this caſe, ſo many 1 
ſands of years are to the imagination as a kind of 
cternity, though 1 in reality they do not bear fo great 
a proportion to that duration which is to follow 
them, as an unit does to the greateit number which 
you can put together in figures, or as one of the fe 
ſands to the ſu npoſed heap. Reaſon therefore tells 
us, without any manner of heſitation, which would 
be the better part in this choice. However, as 
I have before intimated, our reaſon might in ſuch 
eaſe be ſo overſet by the 1 Imagination, as to diſpoſe 
ſome perſons to fink under the confideration of the 
great length of the firſt part of this duration, and 
of the great diſtance of that ſecond duration which 
is to ſucceed it. The mind, | fay, might giveit- 
ſelf up to that happineſs which 1s at hand, con- 
ſidering that it is fo very near, and that it would 
' laſt ſo very long. But when the choice we actu- 

* have before us, is this, Whether we will chuſe 
+ to 


1 1 * HB E. following eſſay comes from the 1 ingeni- 
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to be happy for the ſpace only of threeſcore and 
ten, nay, perhaps of only twenty or ten years, I 


might ſay, of only a day or an hour, and milerable 
to all eternity! or on the contrary, miſerable ſor 


this ſhort term of years, and happy for a whole e- 
teruity? What words are ſufficient to expreſs 
that folly and want of conſideration, which, in 
ſuch a caſe, makes a wrong choice! . 

1 here put the caſe even at the worſt, by ſappo- 
ſing, what ſeldom happens, that a courſe oi virtue 
N us miſerable iu this life: but if we ſuppoſe, 


as it generally happens, that virtue would make 


us more happy even in this life than a contrary 
courſe of vice; how can we ſulliciently admire 
the ſtupidity or madneſs of thoſe perſons who are 
8 8 of making ſo abſurd a choice ? 

very wile man therefore will conſider this 
life only as it may conduce to the 3 of 


the other, and cheerfully ſacrifice the pleaſures of 


a fcw years to thoſe of eternity. 


Sentio te ſedem hominum ac demum tontem f lari, gu 
it ihi pas a (ut of ita videtur, hre ca leſt ia 
ſemper ſhectuto; la PU1RARA contænmita. 


£16. Somn. Sc; p- 


I underſtand, you contemplate the abode and a: 
bitation of men; which, if it ſeem fo ima!l to 
8 as indeed it is, direct your views continu— 
ally to heavenly objects, and contemn thot 

Uh Lat are earthly. | 


18 
ous author of the letter upon novelty, 
or he in a late Spectator; the noizons are drawn 


from the Platonic way of thinking, bat as they con- 
tribute to raiſe the mind, and may inſpire no- 
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ble ſentiments of our own future grandeur and 


happineſs, 1 think it well deferves to be preſented 
to the public. 


1 F the univerſe be the creature of an intelligent 
mind, this mind could have no immediate re- 
gard to himſelf in producing it. He needed not 


to make trial of his omnipotence, to be inform- 


ed what effects were We its reach: the world, 
as exiſting in his eternal idea, was then as beauti- 
ful as now it is drawn forth into being; and in 
the immente abyis of his eflence are contained far 
righter ſcenes than will be ever ſet forth to view z 
it being impoſuble, chat the great Author of na- 
ture ſhould bound his own power, by giving exiſ- 
tence to a ſyſtem of creatures ſo perfect, that 
he cannot improve upon it by any other exer- 
tions of his Alm: ighty will. Between finite and 
infinite there is an nnmeaſured interval, not to 
be filled up in endleſs ages 3 tor which reaion the 
moſt excellent of all God's works mutt be cqual- 
ly ſhort of what his power is able to produce as 


ide moſt imperfect, and may be exececded with 


the ſame eaſe. 

J his thought Fath mage ſcme imegine, (v bat, 
it muſt be confe ſſed, is not impoſſible), that the 
unfathomed ſpace is ever teeming with new births, 
the younger ſti} inberiting a greater perfection than 
the elder. But, as this doth not fall within my pre- 
ſent view, | {hall content myſelf with taking no- 
tice, that the conſideration now mentioned proves 
undeniably, that the ideal worlds in the divine 
underſtanding yield a proſpect incomparably more 
ample, various, and delightful, than any created 


world can do: and that therefore, as it is not to 


be ſuppoſed, that God ſhould make a world merely 
of inanimate matter, however diverſified ; or 1n- 
babited only by creatures. of no bigher an order 


than 
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than brutes ; ſo the end for which he defgned his 


reaſonable offspring, | is the contemplation of his 
works, the enjoyment of himſelf, and in both to 
be happy; having, to this purpoſe, endued them 
with correſpondent faculties and detires. He can 
have no greater pleaſure from a bare review of his 
works, than from the furvey of his own ideas; 


but we may be aſſured, that he is well pleaſed in 


the ſatisfaction derived to beings capable of it, 
and, for whoſe entertainment, he hath erected 


this immende theatre. Is not this more than an 


intimation of our immortality ! Man, who, when 
conſidered as on his probation for a happy exiſ- 


tence hereafter, is the moſt remakable inflance- 


of divine wiſdom ; if we cut him off from all re- 
lation to eternity, 1s the moſt wonderful and un- 


accountable compoſition in the whole creation, 


He hath capacities to lodge a much preater va- 
riety of knowledge than he will be ever malter of, 


and an unfatisfied curioßty to tread the ſecret paths 
of nature and providence; but with this his organs, 


in their preſent ſtructure, are rather fitted to ſerve 
the neceiſities of a vile body, than to miniſter to 


his underſtanding ; and from the little ſpot to which 


he is chained, he can frame but wanderin 


gueſſes concerning the innumerable worlds of light 


that encompaſs him, which, though in themſelves 
of a prodigious bigneſs, do but juſt glimmer in the 


remote ſpaces of the heavens; and when, with a 
great deal of time and pains, he hath laboured a. 
little way up the ſteep aſcent of truth, and beholds 


with pity the grovelling multitude beneath, i ina 
moment his foot ſlides, and he tumbles down heac- 


long into the grave. 

Thinking on this, I am obliged to hls in juſ- 
tice to the Creator of the world, that there is an- 
other ſtate, when man ſhall be better ſituated for 
contewplation, or rather have it in his power to 
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remove from object to object, and from world to 
world; and be accommodated with ſenſes, and o- 
ther helps, for making the quickeſt and moſt ama- 
zing diſcoveries. How does ſuch a genius as ore 

Iſaac Newton, from ar1idit the darkneſs that! 
volves human underſtanding, break forth, and 15 
pear like one of another ſpecies! The vaſt machine we 
inhabit lies open to him; he ſeems not uncaquainted 
with the general laws that govern it; and while 
with the tranſport of a philoſopher, he beholds and 
admires the glorious work, he is capable of paying 
at once a more devout and more rational homage. 
to his Maker. But alas! how narrow is the proſpect 
even of ſuch a mind! and how obſcure to the com- 
pas that is taken in by the ken of an angel ! or of a 
foul DYE REPLY eſcaped from its impriſonment in the 
body! For my part, I freely indu'ge my ſoul in the 
confidence of its future grandeur, It pleaſes me to 
think, that I who know fo ſmall a portion of the 
| works of the Creator, and with flow and pantel 
ſteps, creep up and downon the ſurface of this globe, 
ſhall ere long ſhoot away with the ſwiftneſs of im- 
agination, trace out the hidden ſprings of nature's 
operation, be able to keep pace with the heavenly 
bodies in the rapidity of their career, be a ſpecta- 
tor of the long chain of events in the natural and 
moral worlds, viſit the feveral apartments of the 
creation, know how they are furniſned, and how 
inhabited, comprehend the order, and meaſure the 
magnitudes and diſtances of thofe orbs, which to 
us ſeem diſpoſed without any regular deſign, and 
ſet all in the ſame circle; obſerve the dependence 
of the parts of each ſyſtem, and, if our minds are 
big enough to graſp the theory of the ſeveral ſy ſtems 
upon one another, from whence reſults the harmo- 
ny of the univerſe. In eternity, a great deal may 
be done of this kind. I find it of uſe to cheriſh 
this generous antaition ; for beſides the ſecret re- 
freſhment it diffuſes through my . it engages 
N 


me in an endeavour to improve my faculties, as 


well as to exercife them conformably to the rank 1 


now hold among reaſonable beings, and the hope I 
have of being once advanced to a more exalted ſta- 
tion. 

The other, and 1 the liest end of man, 1s 
the enjoyment of God, beyond which he cannot 
form a wiſh. Dim at beſt are the conceptions we 
have of the ſupreme Being, who, as it were, keeps 


his creatures in ſuſpenſe, neither diſcovering nor 
biding himſelf; by which means the libertine hath. 


a handle to diſpute his exiſtence, while the moſt 
are content to ſpeak him fair, but in their hearts 
prefer every trifling ſatisfaction to the favour of 


their Maker, and ridicule the good man for the 
| fingularity of his choice. Will there not a time 


come, when the Free-thinker ſhall ſee his impious 
ſchemes overturned, and be made a convert to the 


truths he hates? When deluded motrtals ſhall be 


convinced of the folly of their purſuits, and the few 
wiſe, who followed the guidance of Heaven, and, 

ſcorning the blandiſhments of ſenſe, and the fordid 
bribery of the world, aſpired to a celeſtial abode, 
ſhall ſtand poſſe fled of their utmoſt wiſh in the vis 


ſion of the Creator? Here the mind heaves a 
thought now and then towards him, and hath ſome 


tranſient glances of his preſence ; when in the in— 
ſtant it thinks itſelf to have the faſteſt hold, the 


object eludes its expectations, and it falls back tired 
and baffled to the ground, Doubtleſs there is ſome 
more perfect way of converſing with heavenly be- 
ings. Are not ſpirits capable of mutual intelli- 

gence, unleſs immerſed in bodies, or by their in- 
tervention ? Muſt ſuperior natures depend on in 
ferior for the main privilege of ſociable beings, that 
of converſing with, and knowing each other? What 


would they have d had matter never been crea- 
ted ? 1 ſuppoins not have lived i in eternal ſolitude. 
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As 1ncorporeal ſubſtances are of a nobler order, ſo 
be ſure, their manner of intercourſe is anſwerably 
more expedite and intimate. 'This method of com- 
munication we call intellectual viſion, as ſome 
what analogous to the ſenſe of ſeeing, which is the 
medium of our acquaintance with this viſible world. 
And in ſome ſuch way can God make himſelf 
the object of immediate intuition to the bleſſed; 
and as he can, it 1s not improvable that he will, 


always condeſcending in the circumſtances of 
doing it, to the weakneſs and proportion of fi- 


nite minds, His works but faintly refle& the 
image of his perfections; it is a ſecond-hand know- 
ledge. To have a juſt idea of him, it may be ne- 


cefſary that we ſee him as he is. But what is that ; 


It is ſomething that never entered into the heart of 
man to conceive, yet what we can eaſily conceive, 


will be a fountain of unſpeakable, of everlaſting _ 
rapture. All created glories will fade and die 
away in his preſence. Perhaps it will be my 


happineſs to compare the world with the fair 


exemplar of it in the divine mind; perhaps to 
view the original plan of thoſe wiſe deſigns that 
have been executing in a long ſucceſſion of ages. 


Thus employed in finding out his works, and con- 
templating their Author, how ſhall I fall proſtrate 


and adoring, my body ſwallowed up in the immen- 


ſity of matter, my mind in the infinitude of his 
Peifections! | 


alte putane, fortemque animo miſeratus PREM; 


Virg. ZEneid. VI. v. 332. 


4 


Revolving in his breaſt Lhe, fate unkind, 
A 8 rous Pity. fills his pious mind. 


FP compaſſion to thoſe gloomy mortals, es: by 


their unbelief, are rendered incapable of feel- 


ing thoſe inpreſious ot Joy and hope, wich the ce- 


lebration 
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lebration of the late glorious Eaſter feſtival natu- 


rally leaves on the mind of a Chriſtian, I ſhall in 
this paper endeavour to evince, that there are 


grounds to expect a future ſtate, without ſuppoſing 
in the reader any faith at all, not even the belief 
of a Deity. Let the moſt ſtedfaſt unbeliever open 
his eyes, and take a ſurvey of the ſenſible world, 


and then ſay, if there be not a connection and ad- 


juitment, an exact and conſtant order diſcoverable 


in all the parts of it, Whatever be the cauſe, the 


thing itſelf is evident to all our faculties. Look 
into the animal ſyitem, the paſſions, ſenſes, and lo- 


comotive powers; is not the like contrivance and 
propriety obſervable in theſe too? Are they not 


fitted to certain ends, and are they not by nature 


directed to proper objects? 
Is it poſſible then that the ſmalleſt bodies ſhould, 


by a management ſuperior to the wit of man, be 
diſpoſed, in the moll excellent manner, agreeable 
to their reſpective natures; and yet the ſpirits or 
ſouls of men be neglected, or managed by ſuch 


rules as fall ſhort of man's underſtanding ? Shall 


every other paſſion be rightly placed by nature, 
and ſhall that appetite of immortality, natural to 


all mankind, be alone miſplaced, or deſigned to be 


fruſtrated? Shall the induſtrious. application of 
the inferior animal powers in the meaneſt vocati- 
ons be anſwered by the ends we propoſe, and ſhall 
not the genergus efforts of a virtuous mind be re- 
warded ? In a word, ſhall the corporeal world be 


all order and harmony, the intellectual diſcord and 


confuſion? He who is bigot enough to believe. 
theſe things, mult bid adieu to that natural rule of 


reaſoning from analogy 3 mult run counter to that 


maxim of common ſenſe, © That men ought to 
form their judgements of things unexperienced 5 
from what they: have ae ee 2 5 
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If any thing looks like a recompence of calami- 


tous virtue on this fide the grave, it is either an 
aſſurance that thereby we obtain the favour and 


protection of Heaven, and ſhall, whatever befals 
us in this, in another life meet with a juſt return; 
or elſe that applaule and reputation, which is 


thought to attend virtuous actions. The former 


of theſe, our Free-thinkers out of their ſingular wiſ- 
dom and benevolence to mankind, endeavour to 
eraſe from the minds of men. The latter can ne- 


ver be juſtly diſtributed in this life, where ſo many 


ill actions are reputable, and fo many good actions 
diſeſteemed or miſintetpicted j whereſubile hypocri- 
ſy is placed in the molt engaging light, and mo- 
deſt virtue lies concealed ; where the heart and the 


| ſoul are hid from the eyes of men, and the eyes of 
men are dimmed and vitiated. Plato's tenſe in re- 

lation to this point, is contained in his Gorgias, 
where he introduccs Sogerstei {peaking after this 
manner. 

« It was, in the reign of Saturn, vravided by 


a law, which the gods have fince continued down 


to this time, That they who had lived virtuoufly 
and piouſly upon earth, ſhould aſter death enjoy a 
life full of happineſs, i in certain iflands eppointed 
for the habitation of the blefſed : but that ſuch as 


had lived wickedly ſhould go into the receptacle of 


damned fouis, named Tartarus, there to ſuffer the 


puniſhments they deſerved, But in all the reign 
of Saturn, and in the beginning of the reign of Jove, 
living judges were appointed, by whom each perſon 


vas Judged in bis liſe time in the fame day in which 
he was to die. the conſequence of which was, that 


they often paſſed wrong judgements. - Pluto there- 


fore, who preſided in Tartarus, and the guardians 
of the bleſſed iſlands, finding, that, on the other 
fide, many unßit perſons were ſent to their reſpec- 
tive dominions, complained to Jove, who promiſed 
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to redreſs the evil. He added, the reaſon of theſe 


unjuſt proceedings is, that men are judged in the 
body. Hence many conceal the biemiſhes and 


imperfections of their minds by beauty, birth, and 
riches; not to mention, that at the time of trial there 
are crowds of witnefles to attelt their having lived 
well. I heſe things miſlead the judges, who be- 
ing themſelves allo of the number of the living, are 
ſurrounded each with his own body, as with a veil 


thrown over his mind. For ihe {uture, there 


fore, it is my intention, that men do not come 
on their trial till after death, when they thall ap- 
pear before the Judge, diſrobed of all their corpo— 
real ornaments. Lhe judge himſelf too ſhall be a 
pure unveiled. {pirit, beholding the very foul, the 


naked ſoul, of the party before him. With this 
view I have already conſtituted my fons, Minos and 


Rhadamanthus, judges, who ate natives of Aſia 
and Macus, a native of Lucope. Theſe, after 
death, ſhall hold their court in a certain meadow, 


from which there are two roads, leading the one to 
Tartarus, the other to the lands cj the bleſſed.“ 


From this, as from numberleſs other Pa aſlages 
of his writings, may be ſeen Plato's opinion of a 


ſuture ſtate. A thing therefore in regard to us ſo 


comfortable, in itſelf fo juſt and excellent, a thing 


ſo agreeable to the ER Pegs oy of nature, and fo uni- 


verſally credited by all orders and ranks of men, 


of all nations and ages, what i is it that ſhou!d move a 


few men to reject ? b Surely 9175 muſt be ſomething 
of prejudice in the caſe. Ern al to the ſecret 


thoughts of a Free-thinker, if he does not argue 
within himſcif after this manner: The ſenſes and 
faculties I enjoy at preſent are vilioly defigned to 
repair, or preſerve the body from the injuries it is 
liable to in itspreſent circumſtances. But in an e- 


ternal ſtate, where no decays are to bere paired, no 
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are no fleſh and bones, nerves or blood-veſlels, 
there will certainly be none of the ſenſes ; and 
that there ſhould be a tate of life without the ſen- 
ſes 18 inconceivable. 


Libitur et Men in mne voludilts evum. 


Hor. epiſt. II. I. 4. 43. 
It 80 lides, and will for ever gide along. 


ir SEC TAT OR, 
1 II E R E are none of your ſpeculations 
1 


which pleaſe me more than thofe upon in- 
finitude and eternity. Yuu have already conſi— 


dered that part of eternity which is pail, and I wiſh 


you would give us TO thoughts upon that which 
is to come. 

Your readers will perhaps receive greater plea- 
ſure from this view of eternity than the former, 
fince we have every one of us a concern in that 


which is to come ; whereas a ſpeculation on that 


which is paſt, is rather curious than uſeful. 


Befides, we can ealily conceive it polſible for 


farcetfive duration never to have an end; though, 
as you have juſtly obſerved, that eternity which 


never had a beginning, is altogether incompre- 
henſible; that is, we can conceive an eternal du- 


ration which may be, though we cannot-an enter- 
nal duration which hath been; or, if I may uſe 


the philoſophical terms, we may Ne a po- 


tential, though not an actual eternity. 


This notion of a future eternity, which is na- 
tural to the mind of man, is an unanſwerable 


argument, that be is a being deſigned for it: 


eſpecially if we conſider, that he is capable of 
being virtuous or vicious here; that he hath fa- 


8 culties improreable to all eternity 3 and by a pro- 
| per 


„ a. 


eiſeneſs, purity, and 
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per or wrong employment of them, may be hap- 
py or miſeravle throughout that infinite duratio l. 


Our idea indeed of this eternity, is not of an ade- 
quate or fixed nature, but is perpetually growing 


and enlarging itſelf towards the object, which is 
too big for human comprehention. As We are 


now in the beginning of exiſtence, ſo ſhall we al- 
ways appcar to ourſelves as if we were for ever 
entering upon it. After a million cr two of cen- 
turies, 3 conſiderable things already pait ma 

ſlip out of our memory, which, if it be not {treng! th 

ened in a wonderful manner, may poſſibl y forget 
that ever there was a ſun or 1290 ets. Aud yet 


notwithilanding the Jong race that we ſhall then 
have run, we ſhall ſtill imagine ourtelves juit ftart- 


ing from the goal, and nd no proportion between 


that ipace which we know had : beginning, and | 
what we are ſure will never have an end. 


Baut 1 ſhall leave this tubject to your manage- 


ment, and queſtion not but you will throw it in— 


to ſuch lights as ſhall at once impte ve and enter 
tain your reader. 


I have incloſed ſent you a tranflition of the 
ſpeech of Cato on this occalion, which bath acct- 
dentally fallen into my hands, aud we! ieh for con- 


elegance of pRrales cannot 
be fullicicatly admired. | | 
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AT. V SCENE 
C AT O ſous, &c. 
TC, fic ſe habere rem neceſſe prorſus oft, 


Ratime vincis, ds lubens manus, Plate. 
© 11d enim ded! jet, Dug dedit fruftra nihil,. 
Aternitatis Tay am cupidlinem 
Natura *®£ Puorſum hec dulcis expeftatio 
Vitaqie nom explenda melioris ſitis? 

Onid vult ſibi aliud iſte redeundi in nibil 
Horror, ſub imis quemque apens precerdiis ? 
Cur territa in je refugit anima, cur tremit 
Particula nempe eſt cuique naſcenti indita 
Divinior; que corpus incelens agtt ; 
: Hominigue, {uccinit, tua ejt Aternitas, 
Fiternitas!. © lubric um nimis aſhici, 
 HMixtumgue dulci gaudium formiline / 


Due demigrabitur alia hinc in corfora ? 
Ong terra max incognita? Duis orbis novurs 
Manet incolendus ? "@ainta erit mutatio ? 
Hac intuenti [patia mibi zue patent 
Immenſa: led By ey 103 premit ; 

Nec luce Care ay: vidert fingu EE 
Figendus hic beg, certa ſunt hec haTenus 
Si quod g 5 numen humanum genus, 
At, quod gubernet, oe clamant omnia, 
Virtute non gaudere certe non potiſt; 

Nec eſſe non beata, qua gaudet poteſt. 

Sed qua beata ſede * Pugve in tempore? 
 Hac quanta quanita terra, tota eff Cafaris. 


Quid dubius haret animus uſque adleo? Brevi 
Hic nodum hic omnem e edict; Arma en induor, 


Meng 1 admovens. 


* 


re 


= 
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ACT.vY.SCENE-L 
CAT o alone, Ge. 


Plato, thou OY well 


T muſt be ſo 


Llle whence this plealing hope, + Bis tond de- 


fire, 


This longing after immortality ? ? 


Or whence this ſecret dread, and inward horror, 
Of failing into nought * W. ny ſhrinks the foul 
Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at deſtruction ? | 
"Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us; 

'Tis heaven itſelf that points out an hereaſter, 
And intimates eternity to man. Wes 
Eternity! thou pleaſing, dreadiul theu, Zht! 


Through hat variety of untry'd be eing, 
Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt Ty 
paſs ! 
The wide, th' unbounded proſpect | lies before m2 3 


But ſhadows, clouds, and darkne 0 reſt upon it. 


Here will 1 hold. If there's a pow'r above us. 


(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
1 her works), he mult delight in vice 
rue 


And that v. Sch he delights in molt be hanpv., 


But when ! or where ! This world Was made 


for Cæſar. 
I'm weary of FO —— - This muſt endbem. 


[Laying hand on his fe: d. 
Xx 3 
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In utramque partem fata ; queaque vim inferant 


Et que profulſent! Dextera intentat necem ; 

Vitam ſiniſtra: vulnus hec dabit manus ; 

Altera medelam vulneris ; hie ad exitum 

Deducet, iflu ſmiflici; bac vetant mori. 

Secura ridet anima mucrenis minas, 

Enſeſgue ſtrictos, interire neſcia. 

Extingu-t atas ſidera diuturnicr : 

tate languens ipſe ſol ch/curius # 

Emittet erbi conſe neſce Abi bar 5 

Natura ct ip/a ſentiet quendam vices 

Alatis; annis 1775 drficict gravis ; 

At tibi uv. „*, at tibi immortatltas ; 

Tibi parta divum eſt vita. Periment mutuius 

El:menta ſele et interibunt iflibus : 

Tu permanebis fela ſemper integra, 

Tu cunfa rerum gquaſja cuncta naufrapa, 

Fam portu in ip/o es, contemplibere. 

Compige rupta, corruent in ſo inuicem, 

97 br:que fractis ingerentur orbibus, 
Zllaſa tu ſedebis extra fragmina. 
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Thus am 1 doubly arm'd ; my death and life, 
My bane and antidote are both before me. 
This in a moment brings me to an end; 

Bat this informs me I {hall never die. 

The ſoul ſecur'd in her exiſtence, ſmiles 

At the drawn dagger, and dehes its point. 
The ſtars ſhall fade away, the fun himſelf 
Grow dim with age, and nature fink in years; 
But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 
Unkurt amidſt the war of elements, 

The wrecks of matter, and the cruth of worlds. 
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Igneus of ollis vigor, et cxleflis origo 
Seminibus — —Virg. 2Eneid. VI. v. 730 


Th' ethereal vigour is in all the ſame, 
And ev'ry ſoul is fill'd with equal flame. DRYD. 


H E ſame faculty of reaſon and underſtand- 
ing, which placeth us above the brute part 
of the creation, doth alſo inject our minds to 
greater and more manifold ditquiets than crea— 
tures of an in.crior rank are ſenſible of. It is by 
this that we anticipate future diſaſters, and oft 
create to ourſelves real pain from imaginary evils, 
as well as multiply the pangs arlſing trom thoſe 
which cannot be avoided. 

It behoves us therefore to make the beſt uſe of 
| that ſublime talent, which ſo long as it continues 
the inſtrument of paſſion, will ſerve only to make 
us more miſerable, in proportion as we are more 
excellent than other beings. | 

It is the privilege of a thinking being to with- 
draw from the objects that ſolicit his ſenſes, and 
turn his thoughts inward on himſelf. For my 
own part, 1 often mitigate the pain ariſing from 
the little misfortunes and diſappointments that 
chequer human life by this introverſion of my 
faculties, wherein I regard my own ſoul as the 
image of her Creator, and receive great conſola- 
tion from beholding thofe perfections which telliſy 
her divine original, and lead me into ſome know- 
ledge of her everlaſting archetype. _ 


But there is not any property or circumſtance 
of my being, that I contemplate with more joy 


than my immortality. I can eafily overlook my 
preſent momentary forrow, when I reflect, that 
It is in my power to be happy a thouſand years 


hence. If it were not for this thought, I had 


rather 
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rather be an oiſter than a man; the moſt ſtupid 


and fenſeicts of animals, than a reaſonable mind, tor“ 


tured with an extreme innate defire of that per fec- 
tion which it deſpairs to obtain. 

It is with great pleaſure that I behold inſtinct, 
reaſon, and faith, concurring to atteſt this comfort: 
able truth. It is revealed from heaven, it is diico- 
vered by philoſophers, and the ignorant unenligbt- 
ened part of mankind have a natural propenſity to 
believe it. It 18 an agreeable entertainment to re- 
flect on the various ſhapes under which this doc- 
trine has appeared in the world. The Pythagore- 

an tranſmigration, the ſenſual habitations of the 
Mah omctan, and the thady realms oi Pluto, do all 
agree in ee points, the continuation of our 
exiſtence, and the diſtribution of rewards and pu— 
niſlments, proportioned to the merits or demerits 
of men in this life. | 

But in all theſe ſchemes there is ſomething groſs 


and improbable, that ſhocks a reaſonable and ſpe- 


culative mind. Whereas nothing can be more ra- 
tional and ſublime than the Chriſtian idea of a 
future ſtate.“ Eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, 
& neither hath it entered into the heart of man to 


© corccive the things which God hath prepared 


&. for thoſe that love him. ? The above mentioned 


ſchemes are narrow tranſcripts of our prefent ſtate: 


but in this indefinite deſcription there isſomething 
ineffably great and noble. The mind of man muft 


be raiſed to a higher pitch, not only to partake the 
enjoyments of the Chriſtian parad: te, but even to 
be able to frame any notion of them. 


Nevertheless, i in order to gratify our imagination, 


and by way cf condeſcenſion to our low way of 


thinking, the ideas of light, glory, a crown, Sc. 

are made uſe of to adumbrate that which we can- 

not directly underſtand. The Lamb which is 

in the midit of the throne thall feed them, and 
| hall 
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cc 


ſhall lead them into living fountains of waters 
cc 


and God ſhall wipe away all tears from their eyes, 
“ And there ſhall be no more death, neither tor- 
% row nor crying, neither ſhall there be any more 
« pain; for the former things are paſſed away, and 

« behold all things are new. There ſhall be no 
night there, and they need no candle, neither 


« light of the ſun: for the Lord God giveth them 
6 light, and ſhall make them drink of the river of 


“his pleaſures: and they ſhall reign for ever and 


erer. They ſhall reccive a crown of glory which 
& fadeth not away. 


Theſe are cheering refletions : and I have of- 


ten wondered mat men could be found ſo dull and 
phlegmatic, as to prefer the thought of annihilation 
before them, or ſo ill natured, as to endeavour to 


_ perſuade mankind to the diſbelief of what is fo plea- 


ſing and profitable even in the proſpect; or ſo 


blind as not to ſee that there is a Deity, and if there 


be, that this ſcheme of things flows from his attri- 


butes, and evidently correſponds with the other 
parts of his creation. 


I know not how to account for this Abu turn 


of thought, except it proceed from a want of other 
employment, joined with an affectation of fingula- 
rity. I ſhall, therefore, inform our modern Free- 
thinkers of two points, whereof they ſeem to be 1g- 
norant. The firſt is, that it is not the being fin- 
gular, but being fingular for ſomething, that argues 
either extraordinary endowments of nature, or be- 
nevolent intentions to mankind, which draws the 
admiration and eſteem of the world. A miitake 
in this point naturally ariſes from that confuſion 
of thought which 1 do not remember to have ſeen 


ſo great inſtances of in any writers, as in certain 


modern Free-thinkers. 

Ibe other point is, that there are innumerable 
objects within the reach of a kuman mind, and 
earth 
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each of theſe objects may be viewed in innumera- 
ble lights and poſitions, and the relations ariſin 
between them are innumerable. There is, there- 
fore, an infinity of things whereon to employ their 
thoughts, if not with advantage to the world, at 
leaſt with amuſement to themſelves, and without 
offence or prejudice to other people. If they pro- 
ceed to exert their talent of tree-thinking in this 
way, they may ve innocently dull, and no one take 
any notice of it. But to ſee men, without either 
wit or argument, Ebene to run down divine and 
human laws, and treat their fellow- -ſfubjects with 
contempt for profziling a beliet of thote points on 
which the preſent as well as ſuture intereſt of man 
kind depends, 1s not to be endured. For my own 
part, I ſhall omit no endeavours, to render their 
perſons as deipicable, and their practices as odioue, 
in the eye of the world, as they deſer ve. 


—Solem us has, fs . norunt. 
Virg. Aneid. VI. v. 641. 


Stars of their own, and their own ſuns the ey 
know. Hane 


1 Have already taken a particular pleaſure in ex- 
amining the opinions which men of different 
religions, different ages, and different countries, 
lave entertained concerning the immortality of the 
loul, and the ſtate of happineſs which they promiſe 
themſelves i in another world. For whatever preju- 
dices and errors human nature lies under, we 
ſind that either reaſon, or tradition from our firſt. 
parents, has diſcovered to all people ſomething in 
theſe great points which bears analogy to truth, 
and to the doctrines opened to us by divine reve- 
lation. I was lately diſcourſing on this ſubject 
with a learned 85 Who has been very much 


Con- 
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converſant among the inhabitants of the more 
weſtern parts of Afric. Upon his converſing with 


ſeveral in that country, he tells me, that their no- 


tion of heaven, or of a future ſtate of happineſs, 


is this, that every thing we there with for will im- 
mediately preſent itſelf to us. We find, ſay they, 
our ſouls are of ſuch a nature, that they require va- 
riety, and are not capable of being always delight- 
ed with the ſame objects. The fupreme Being, 
therefore, in conpliance with this taſte of happi- 

neſs which he has planted in the foul of man, will 
raiſe up, from time to.time, ſay they, every grati- 


fication which it is in the kumour to be pleafed 


with. It we with to be in proves or bowers, a— 
mong running ſtreams or falls of water, we ſhall 
immediately find ourſelves in the midſt of ſuch a 
ſcene as we detire. If we would be entertained 


with muſic, and the melody of ſounds, the concert 


ariſes upon our wiſh, and the whole region about 
us is filled with harmony. Ia ſhort, every deſire 


will be followed by fruition ; and whatever a man's 
inclination directs him to will be preſent with _ 


him. Nor is it material, whether the ſupreme 
Power creates in conformity to our wiſhes, or whe- 
ther he only produces ſuch a change in our ima- 
gination, as makes us believe ourtelves converſant 
among thoſe ſcenes which delight us. Our hap- 


pineſs will be the fame, u. hether it proceed from 


external objects, or {rom the impreſlions of the 
Deity upon our own private fancies. This is the 
account which J have received from my learned 
friend. Notwithſtanding this ſyſtem of belicf be in 
general very chimerival and viſionary, there is 
ſomething ſublime in its manner of conſidering 
the influence of a divine Being on a human foul. 
It has alto, like moſt other opinions of the Hea- 


then world upon theſe important points; it has, 
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J fay, its foundation in truth, as it ſuppoſes the 
ſouls of good men, after this life, to be in a ſtate 
of perfect happineſs; that in this ſtate there will 
be no barren hopes, nor fruitleſs wiſhes 3 and that 
we ſhall enjoy every thing we can deſire. But the 
particular circumſtance which I am moſt pleaſed 
with in this ſcheme, and which ariſes from a jult 
reflection on human nature, is that variety of 
pleaſures which it ſuppoſes the ſouls of good men 
will be poſſ-ſſed of in another world. This I think 
highly provable, from the dictates both of reaſon. 
and revelation. Ihe foul conſiſts of many facul- 
ties, as the underſtanding, and the will, with all 
the ſenſes both outward and inward ; or, to ſpeak 
more philoſophically, the foul can exert herſelf in 
many different ways of action. She can under- 
ſtand, will, imagine, ſee, and hear, love and 
diſcourſe, and apply herſelf to many other the 
like exerciſes of different kinds and natures 
but what is more to be conſidered, the ſoul. 
is capable of receiving a molt excuilite pleaſure 
and ſatisfaction from the exerciſe of any of theſe its 
powers, when they are gratificd with their proper 
objects; ſhe can be entirely happy by the ſatisfac- 
tion of the memory, the fight, the hearing, or 
any other mode of perception. Every faculty is 
as a diſtinct taſte in the mind, and hath objects 
accommodated to its proper reliſh, Dr 'Tilloiſon 
ſomewhere ſays, that he will not preſume to de- 
termine in what conſiſts the happineſs of the bleſſ- 
ed, becauſe God Almighty is capable of making the 
ſoul happy by ten thouſand different ways. Be- 
tides thoſe ſeveral avenues to pleaſure which the 
foul is endued with in this life, it is not impoſſible, 
according to the opinions of many eminent divines, 
but there may be new faculties in the fouls of good 
men made perſect, as well as new ſenſes in their 
glorified bodies. This we are ſure of, that there 


* 5 will 
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will be new objects offered to all thoſe faculties 
which are eſſential to us. on 


We are likewiſe to take notice, that every par- 
ticular faculty is capable of being employed on a 


very great variety of objects. The underſtanding, 


for example, may be happy in the contemplation 


of moral, natural, mathematical, and other kinds 
of truth. The memory likewiſe may turn itſelf 
to an infinite multitude of objects, eſpecially 
when the ſoul ſhall have paſſed through the ſpace 
of many millions of years, and ſhall reflect with 
_ Pleaſure on the days of eternity. Every other fa- 
culty may be conſidered in the ſame extent. 


We cannot queſtion, but that the happineſs of 


a ſou] will be adequate to its nature, and that it 
is not endued with any faculties which are to lie 
_ uſeleſs and unemployed. The happineſs is to be 


the happineſs of the whole man; and we may ea- 
ſily conceive to ourſelves the happineſs of the foul, 


while any one of its faculties is in the fruition of 


its chief good. ' The happineſs may be of a more 
exalted nature, in proportion as the faculty em 


ployed is fo ; but as the whole foul acts in the ex- 
ertion of any of its particular powers, the whole ſoul 
is happy in the pleaſure which ariſes ſrom any of its 


particular acts. For notwithſtanding, as has 


been before hinted, and as it has been taken 


notice of by one of the greateſt modern philofo- 


phers, we divide the foul into ſeveral powers and 
faculties, there is no ſuch diviſion in the foul it- 


ſelf, ſince it is the whole ſoul that remembers, 


underſtands, wills, or imagines. 


Our manner of conſidering the memory, under- 
ſtanding, will, imagination, and the like facul- 


ties, is for the better enabling us to expreſs our- 


ſelves in ſuch abſtracted ſubjects of ſpeculation, 


not that there is any ſuch ſpeculation, not chat 
there is any ſuch diviſion in the ſoul itſelf. 


Seeing 
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Seeing then that the ſoul has many different fa- 
culties, or, in other words, many different ways 
of acting; that it can be intenſcly pleaſed, or 
made happy, by all theſe different faculties or ways 
of acting; that it may be endued with ſeveral la- 
tent faculties, which it is not at preſent in a con- 
dition to exert ; that we cannot believe the ſoul is 
endued with any faculty which is of no uſe to it; 
that whenever any one of theſe faculties is tran— 
ſcendently pleaſed, the ſoul is in a ſtate of happt- 
neſs; and, in the laſt place, conſidering that the 
happineſs of another world, is to be the happineſs 
of the whole man, who can queſtion, but that 
there is an infinite variety in thoſe pleatures we are 
ſpeaking of; and that this fulneſs of joy will be 
made up of all thoſe pleaſures which the nature of 
the ſoul is capable of receiving. e 5 
Wie hal} be the more confirmed in this doctrine, 
jf we obſerve the nature of variety, with regard to 
the mind of man. The ſoul does not care to be 
always in the ſame bent, the faculties relieve one 
another by turns, and receive an additional plea- 
ſure from the novelty of thoſe objects about which 
they are converſant. . 
| Revelation likewiſe very much confirms this no- 
tion, under the different views which it gives us of 
our future happineſs. In the deſcription of the 
throne of God, it repreſents to us all thoſe objects 
which are able to gratify the ſenſes and imagina— 
tion: in very many places, it intimates to us, all 
the happineſs which the underſtanding can poſſibly 
receive in that itate, where all things ſhall be re- 
vealed to us, and we ſhall know even as we are 
known; the raptures of devotion, of divine love, 
the pleaſure of converſing with our blefied Saviour, 
with an innumerable hott of angels, and with the 
. | fpirits of juſt men made perfect, are likewiſe re- 
vealed to us in ſeveral parts of the holy writings. 
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There are alfo mentioned thoſe hierarchies of go- 
vernments, in which the bleſfed thall be ranged 
one above another, and in which we may be ture 
a great part of our happineſs will likewiſe conſiſt; 
for 1t will not be there as in this world, where e- 
very one 18 aiming at power and ſuperiority ; but, 
on the contrary, every one will find that ſtation 
the moſt proper for him in which he is placed, 
and will probably think, that he could not have 
been ſo happy in any other ſtation. Theſe, and 
many other particulars, are marked in divine re- 
velation, as the ſeveral ingredients of our happt- 
neſs in heaven, which all imply ſuch a variety of 
Joys, and ſuch a gratification of the ſoul in all its 
different faculties, as I have been here mention- 
Some of the Rabbins tell us, that the cherubims 
are a ſet of angels who know moſt, and the fe- 
raphims a fet of angels who love moit. Whether 
this diſtinction ve not altogetner imagitiary, I mall 
not here examine; but it is kighly probable, that 
among the ſpirits of good men, there may be ſome 
who will be more pleaſed with the employment of 
one faculty than of another; and this perhaps ac- 
cording to thoſe innocent and virtuous habits or 
_ inclinations which Lave here taken the deepeit 
root. BY . | 
I might here apply this conſideraticn to the ſpi- 
Tits of wicked men, with relation to the pain 
which they ſnall ſuffer in every one of their facul- 
ties, and the reſpective miſeries which ſhall be ap- 
propriated to each faculty in particular. But lea- 
ving this to the reflection of my readers, I ſhall 
conclude with obſerving, how we ought to be 
thankful to our great Creator, and rejoice in the 
being which he bas beſtowed upon us, for having 
made the ſoul ſuſceptible of pleaſure by ſo many 
different ways. We ice by what a variety of paſ— 
8 5 1 lages, 
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ages, joy and gladneſs may enter into the thoughts 


of man; how wonderſully a human ſpirit is fra— 
med to imbibe its proper ſatisfactions, and taſte 


the goodneſs of its Creator. We may therefore 


look into ourſelves with rapture and amazement, 
and cannot ſufficiently expreſs our gratnude to him, 
who has encompaſſed us with fuch a profuſion of 


bleſſings, and opened in us io many capacities of 
enjoying them. 


There cannot be a ſtronger argument, that God 
has deſigned us for a ſtate of future happineſs, and 
for that heaven which he has revealed to us, than 


that he has thus naturally qualified the foul for it, 


and made it a being capable of receiving fo much 


bliſs. He would never have made ſuch faculties 


in vain, and have endued us with powers that 
were not to be exerted on ſuch objects as are ſuit- 
ed to them. It is very manifefſt, by the inward 
frame and conſtitution of our minds, that he bas 
adapted them to an infinite variety of pleaſures and 
gratifications, which are not to be ract with in this 


life. We ſhould therefore at all times take care, 


that we do not diſappoint this his gracious purpoſe 


and intention towards us, and make thoſe ſ{acuities 


which he formed as ſo many qualifications for hap- 
pineſs and rewards, to be the inſtruments of pain 


and puniihment. 
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S's CT: XI. 
Death and Judgment 
To the Aut her of the GUARDI AN, 


9-1 R, 


FARE incloſed is a faithſul tranſlation from an 

old author, which, if it delerves your notice, 

let the reader guets whether he was a iicathcn or 
a Chrillian. EN oye : 


Your mot humble ervant. 


4 cannot, my friends, forbear letting you 
know what 1 think of death; for methinks, I. 
view and underſtand it much better, the nearer I 

pproach to it. I am convinced that your fathers, 
thoſe illuſtrious perſons whom I ſo much loved 
and honoured, do not ceaſe to live, though they 

have paſied through what we call death; they are 
undoubtedly {til} living, but it is that fort of life 

- which alone deſerves truely to be called /%e. In 

effect, while we are confined to bodies, we ought 
to cſtecm ourſelves no other than a ſort of gal- 
ley flaves at the chain, ſince the ſoul, which is 
ſomewhat divine, and deſcends from heaven as 

the place of its original, ſcems debaſed and dii- 
| honoured by the mixture of fleſh ar.d blood, and 

to be in a ſtate of baniſhment from its celeſtial 

country. 1 cannot help thinking too, that one 

main reaſon of uniting fouls to bodies, was, that 
the great work of the univerſe might have ſpec- 
5 EL : LAtTOrs 
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tators to admire the beautiſul order of nature, the 


regular motion of heavenly bodies, who ſhould 


ſtrive to exprefs that regularity in the mp ans 
of their lives. When 1 conſider the boundlefs ac- 


tivity of our miads, the remembrance we have of 
things paſt, our forcfight of what is to come: 
when 1 reflect on the noble diſcoveries, and vaſt 
improvements, by which theſe minds have advan- 


ced arts and ſciences, I am entirely perſuaded, and 


out of all doubt, that a nature which has in itſelf 
a {und of ſo many exccllent things, cannot poilbly 


be mortal. I obſerve fu. Ter, that my mind is al- 


ozether ſimple, without the mixture of any ſub- 


; or nature different from its own; I con- 


clude from thence, that it is indiviÞble, and conſe- 
- quently cannot periſh. 


By no means think therefore, my dear ſieitds, 


when I ſhall have quitted you, that 1 ceaſe to be, 
or ſhall ſubſiſt no where. Remember, that while 
we live together, you do not ſee my mind, and 
yet are ſure that { have one aCtuating and moving 
my body 3 doubt not then, but that this fame - 
mind will have a being when it is ſeparated, though 


you cannot then perceive its actions. What non- 


ſenſe would it be to pay thoſe honours to great men 
after their deaths, which we conſtantly do, if their 
ſouls did not then ſubſiſt ? For my own part, I 


could never imagine, that our minds live only 


when united to out bodies, and die when they leave 


them; or that they ſhall ceaſe to think and under- 


ſtand, when diſengaged from bodies, which, with- 


out them, have neither ſenſe or reaſon ; on he con- 


trary, [ believe the ſoul, when ſeparated from mat- 


ter, to enjoy the greateſt purity and ſimplicity of 
its nature, and to have much more wildom and 
light than while it was united. We ſee when the 
body dies, what becomes of all the parts which 
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; poſed it, but we do not ſee the mind either in the 


body, or when it leaves it. Nothing more reſem- 
bles death than lleep, and it is in that ſtate that the 


ſoul chiefly ſhews it has ſomething divine in its 


naure. How much more then muſt it ſhew it, 


: when entirely diſengaged” 


Mara eſt numine quando 
Jam protiore Dei — W. nerd VI. v. 250. 


When all the god came e ruſhing « on her ſoul. 


DRYDEN. 


"HE following letter comes to me from that 


0 excellent man in holy orders, whom l have 
mentioned more than once, as one of that ſociety 
who aſſiſts me in my ſpeculations. It is a thought 


in ſickneſs, and of a very ſerious nature, for which 5 


Teaton I give it a Place 1 in the Paper of this day. 


815 


T HE indiſpoſiti on hich has long bung up- 


on me, is at laſt grown to ſuch a head, that 


it muſt quickly make an end of me, or of iſelf, 


You may imagine, that whilſt J am in this bad 


ſtate of health, there are none of your works which 


I read with greater pleaſure than your Saturday's 


papers. I ſhould be very glad if I could furnith 


you wich any hints for that day's entertainment. 3 


Were I able to dreſs up ſeveral thoughts of : ſe- 


rious nature, which have made great impreſſions 
on my mind during a long fit of ſickneſs, they 
might not be an improper entertainment for that 

_ occaſion. 


Among all he teflections hich uſually riſe a | 


the mind of a lick man, who has time and incli- 


nation 
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; \ 4 
nation to conſider his approaching end, there is if 


none more natural than that of his going to appear 
naked and unbodied before him who made him. 
When a man confiders, that as ſoon as the vital 


union is diflolved, he ſhall fee that ſupreme Being, \| 


whom he now contemplates at a diſtance, and on- 


ly in his works; or, to fpeak more philoſophically, id 


when, by ſome faculty in the ſoul, he ſhall appre- 


* 
ä—ãk.XN———— ——— 9 


hend the divine Being, and be more ſenſidle of his 
preſence than we are now of the preſence of any 
object which the eye beholds: a man mull be loſt 
in carelefineſs and {tupidity, who is not alarmed 
at ſuch a thought! De Sherlock, in his excellent 
treatiſe upon death, has repretented, in very ſtrong 
and lively colours, the ſtate of the ſoul in its farit 
| ſeparationffrom the body, with regard to that inviſi- 
ble world which every where ſurrounds us, though 
we are not able to diſcover it through this graffet 
world of matter, which is accommodated to our 

| Tenies in this life. His words are as follows. 


72 That death, which is our leaving this world 4 
is nothing elſe but our putting off theſe bodies, 
teaches us, that it is only our union to theſe bo- 
dies which intercepts the ſight of the other world. 
The other world is not at ſuch a diſtance flom us 
as we may imagine: the throne of God indeed is 

aa great remove from this earth, above the third 
heavens, where he diſplays his glory to thoſe bleſ- 
| Ted ſpirits which encompaſs his throne ; but as ſoon 
as we Rep out cf theſe bodies, we iep i into the o- 
ther world, which 1s not fo properly another 1 
(for there is the fame heaven and earth till), a 
a new ſtate of life. To live in theſe bodies, is ok | 


into the next: for while our ſouls ace confined 


f 

| 

ö 

0 

live in this world; to live out of them, is to remove = 
Ry 
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to theſe bodies, and can look only through theſe 
material caſements, nothing but what is material 
can affect us; nay, nothing but what is ſo grols, 


that it can reflect light, and convey the ſhapes and 


colours of things with it to the eye; ſo that, though 
within this vilible world there be a more glorious 
ſcene of things than what appears to us, we per- 


ceive nothing at all of it; for this veil of fleſh 


arts the viſible and inviſible world: but when we 
put off theſe bodies, there are new and ſurpriſing 


- wonders preſent themſelves to our views: when 
theſe material ſpectacles are taken off, the ſoul, 


with its own naked eyes fees what was inviſible 


before; and then we are in the other world, when 
we can fee it, and converſe with it. Thus St Paul 
tells us, that“ when we are at home in the body, 


« we are abſent from the Lord; but when we are 


e abſent from the body, we are preſent with the 
„ Lord,“ 2 Cor. v. 6. 8. And methinks, this is 
enough to cure us of our fondneſs for theſe bodies, 


unleſs we think it more defirable to be confined 


to a priſon, and to look through a grate all our 
lives, which gives us but a very narrow proſpect, 


and that none of the belt neither, than to be ſet 
at liberty to view all the glories of the world. 


What would we give now for the leaſt glimpſe of 


that inviſible world, which the firſt ſtep we take 
out of theſe bodies will preſent us with? There 
are ſuch things © as eye hath not ſeen, nor ear 
ce heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
c man to conceive.” Death opens our eyes, en- 
larges our proſpect, preſents us with a new and 


more glorious world, which we can never ſee while 


we are ſhut up in fleſh; which ſhould make 


us as willing to part with this veil, as to take the 


5 


film off our eyes, which hinders our fight. | 
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As a thinking man cannot but be very much af- 
fected with the idea of his appearing in the pre- 


ſence of that Being whom none can ſee and live; 
he muſt be much more affected, when he conſiders, 


| that this Being whom he appears before, will ex- 
amine all the actions of his paſt liſe, and reward 


or puniſh him accordingly. | muſtconfeſs,thatI think 
there is no ſcheme of religion, beſides that oi Chriſ- 


tianity, which can poſſibly ſupport the moſt virtuous 


perſon under this thought. Let a man's innocence 
be what it will, let his virtues rife to the higheſt 


pitch of perſection attainable in this life, there will 


be {till in him ſo many ſecret fins, ſo many human 
frailties, ſo many offences of ignorance, paſſion, 


and prejudice, ſo many unguarded words and 
thoughts, and, in ſhort, ſo many defects in his 


beſt actions, that without the advantages of ſuch 
an expiation and atonement as Chriſtianity has 


revealed to us, it is impoſſible that he ſhould be 
cleared before his ſovereign judge, or that he ſhould 
be able to ſtand in his ſight, Our holy religion 


ſuggeſts to us the only means whereby our guilt 


map be taken away, and our imperfect obedience 
accepted. | 


It is this ſeries of thought that I have endea- 


voured to expreſs in the following hymn, which 


I have compoſed during this my ſickneſs. 


W HEN riſing from the bed of death, 
_ Oerwhelm'd with guilt and fear, 
1 fee my Maker face to face, ns; 
O how fhall 1 Tomes 


if yer, while pardon may be found, | 
5 Aud mercy may be foug ht ” 
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My heart with inward horror ſhrinks, 

And trembles at the thought. 

. 

When thou, O Lerd, ſbalt and d hd 
In majeſty ſevere, | | 
And fit in judgment on my ſoul, 

O how ſhall 1 appear.) , 

LY. 


But thou hajt told the troubled minds 
Who does her ſins lament, 
The timely tribute of her tears 
_ Shall endiefs woe prevent. 
Y; 


Then fee the ferrows of my heart, 
Ere yet it is tos late; 
And hear my Saviour's dying greans, 
70 ns . forrows weight. 
VI. 
For never [all my foul deſpair 
Hier jardan to procure, 
Who knows thy only Son has dy 4 
To make her pardon ſurc. 


Inimeque capaces 
Al: artis 


-Ev:can. 
Our lives are ever in x the Naber of death. 


& & HE proſpect of death is ſo gloomy and dil. 
mal, that if it were conſtantly before our 
eyes, it would imbitter all the ſweets of life. The 
gracious Author of our Being hath therefore ſo 
formed us, that we are capable of many pleaſing 
ſenſations and refleCtions, and meet with ſo ma- 
ny amulements and ſolicitudes, as divert our 


thoughts from dwelling upon an evil, wbich, by 
reaſon of its ſeeming diſtance, makes but languid 


| one upon che mind. But how diſtant 


ſoever 
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ſoever the time of our death may be, ſince it is 
certain that we muſt die, it is neceſſary to allot 


ſome portion of our life to conſider the end of 


it; and it is highly convenient to fix ſome ſtated 
times to meditate upon the final period of our 
exiſtence here. The principle of ſelt-love, as 
we are men, will make us enquire, what is like 


to become of us after our difſolution; and our 


conſcience, as we are Chriſtians, will inform us, 
that according to the good or evil of our actions 


here, we hall be tranſlated to the manſions of 
eternal bliſs or miſery. When this is ſeriouſly 


weighed, we muſt think it madneſs to be unpre- 


pared againſt the black moment; but when wee re- 
flect, that perhaps that black mement may be to— 


night, bow watchful ought we to ray 

I was wonderfully aft -Ated with a diſcourſe I 
had lately with a clergyman of my aquaintance up- 
on this head, which was to this effect: „ The con- 


ſideration,“ faid the good man * that my being is 
precarious, moved me many years ago, to make a 
reſolution, which J have diligently Los and to 


which I owe the greateſt ſatisfaction that a mortal 
man can enjoy. Every night before 1 addreſs my- 
ſelf in private to my Creator, 1 lay my hand upon 


my heart, and aſk myſelf, Whether, if God ſhould. 
Tequire my ſoul of me this night, I could hope for 


mercy from him: The bitter agonies I underwent 


in this my firſt acquaintance with myfelf, were ſo far 
from throwing me into defpair of that mercy which 
is over all God's works, that they rather proved mo- 


tives to greater circumfpection in my ſuture conduct. 


The oftener I exerciſed n myſelf in meditations of 


this kind, the leſs was my anxicty: and by ma- 


king the thoughts of dean ith familiar, what was ak 
fir ſt fo terrible and thocking, is become th. Iweet⸗ 


eſt 
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eſt of my enjoyments. Theſe contemplations have 


indeed made me ſerious, but not ſullen ; nay, they 
are fo far from having ſoured my temper, that as 


hs 


I have a mind perfectly compoſed, and a ſecret 


ſpring of joy in my heart, ſo my converſation is 


pleaſant, and my countenance ſerene. 1 taſte all the 
innocent ſatisfactions of life pure and fincere : J 


have no ſhare in pleaſures that live a ſting behind 
them; nor am I cheated with that kind of mirth, 


in the midſt of which there is heavineſs.” 


Omnem crede diem tibi diluxif e e mum. 
Hor. lib. I. epiſt. 4. v. 13, 


Think ev'ry day, ſoon as the day is paſt, 
That thou haſt liv'd d, of thy ſhort life the laſt. 


Mr InonsIDE, 


| F H E following letter was really written by 


a young gentleman 1 in a languithing illneſs, 
which both himſelf, and thoſe who attended him, 
thought it impoſſible for him to outlive. If you 
think ſuch an image of the ſtate of a man's mind 
in that circumſtance be worth publiſhing „it is at 


your ſervice, and take! it as follous. 


Dear Sir, 


O U formerly obſerved to me, that nothing 

made a more ridiculous figure in a man's 
life, than the diſparity we often find in him ſick 
and well. Thus one of an unfortunate conſtitu— 


tion is perpetually exhibiting a miſerable example 


of the weakneſs of his mind, or of his body, 8 
their turns. I have had frequent opportunities 


of late to conſider myſelf in theſe different views, 


and 
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and hope I have received ſome advantage by it. 


If what Mr Waller ſays be true, that 


The fouls dark cottage, batter'd and decay d, 
Lets in new light 0 chinks that time 
Has made: | 


then ſurely ſickneſs, contributing no leſs than old 
age to the ſhaking down this ſcaffolding of the body, 


may diſcover the incloſed ſtructure more plainly. 
Zickneſs is a ſort of early old age: it teaches us a 
diſſidence in our earthly ſtate, and inſpires us with 
the thoughts of a future, better than a thoufand 
volumes of philoſophers and divines. It gives fo 


warning a concuſſion to thoſe props of our vanity, 


our ſtrength and youth, that we think of fortify- 
ing ourſelves within, when there is ſo little depen- 
dence on our out-works. Youth, at the very beſt, 


is but a betrayer of human life, in a gentler and 


ſmoother manner than age. It is like a ſtream 


that nouriſhes a plant upon its bank, and cauſes it 
to flouriſh and bloſſom to the fight, but at the ſame 


time is undermining it at the root in ſecret. M) 
youth has dealt more fairly and openly with me; 


it has afforded ſeveral proſpects of my danger, and 
given me an advantage not very common to young 


men, that the attractions of the world have not 
dazzled me very much; and I began where moſt 


people end, with a full conviction of the emptineſs 


of all ſorts of ambition, and the unfatidlaQory na- 
ture of all human pleaſures. 


When a ſmart fit of ſickneſs tells me, this ſcur- 
vy tenement of my body will fall in a little time, 
1 am as unconcerned as was that honeſt Hiberni- 

an, who, being in hed in the great ſtorm ſome 
years ago, and told the houſe would tumble over 


his head, made anſwer, What care I for the houſe ? 


Tam only a lodger. I ſancy it is the beſt time to 
die when one is in the beſt humour; and fo ex- 


Seiner 
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ceſſively weak as I now am, I may ſay with con- 

ſcience, that I am not at all uneaſy at the thought, 
that many men, whom I never had any eſteem for, 
arelikely to enjoy this world after me. When Ire-_ 
flect what an inconſiderable little atom every ſingle 
man is, with reſpect to the whole creation, me- 
thinks it 1s a ſhame to be concerned at the remoy- 
al of ſuch a trivial animal as I am. The morning 
after my exit, the ſun will ariſe as bright as ever, 
the flowers ſmell as ſweet, the plants ſpring as 
green, the world will proceed in its old courſe, 
people will laugh as heartily, and marry as faſt as 
they were uſed to do. © The memory of man” (as 
it is elegantly expreſſed in the Wiſdom of Solomon) 
e paſſeth away as the remembrance of a gueſt that 
tarrieth but one day.” There are reaſons enough 
in the fourth chapter of the ſame book, to make any 
young man contented with the proſpect of death. 
„% For honourable age is not that which ſtandeth 
in length of time, or is meaſured by number of 

years. But wiſdom is the grey hair to men, and 
an unſpotted life is old age. He was taken away 
| fpeedily, left that wickedneſs ſhould alter his un- 
derſtanding, or deceit beguile his ſoul, 


Jam your's. 


THE END 
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